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I AM-THE MOUNTAINY SINGER 


BY 
SEOSAMH MAcCATHMHAOIL 


AM the mountainy singer, 
And | would sing of the Christ 

Who followed the paths through the mountains 
To eat at the people’s tryst. 


He loved the sun-dark people 
As the young man loves his bride, 
And he moved among their thatches, 
And for them he was crucified. 


And the people loved him, also, 
More than their houses or lands, 
For they had known his pity 
And felt the touch of his hands. 


And they dreamed with him in the mountains, 
And they walked with him on the sea, 

And they prayed with him in the garden, 
And bled with him on the tree. 


Not ever by longing and dreaming 
May they come to him now, 
But by the thorns of sorrow 
That bruised his kingly brow. 








Drawn by Harry Townsend 


“*SO YOU’RE THE LITTLE WOMAN WHO WROTE THE BOOK THAT MADE THIS GREAT WAR!’” 
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STOWE WROTE 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 


BY 


HER SON, 
AND HER GRANDSON, 


S a very little girl, Harriet Beecher 

Stowe had heard of the horrors of 

slavery from her aunt, Mary Hub- 

bard, who had married a planter 

from the West Indies, but had been 

unable to live on her husband’s plantation, be- 

cause her health was undermined by the mental 

anguish that she suffered at the scenes of cruelty 

and wretchedness she was compelled to witness. 

She returned to the United States and made her 

home with the Beechers. Of her Mrs. Stowe 

writes: ““What she saw and heard of slavery 

filled her with constant horror and loathing. 

| often heard her say that she frequently sat by 

her window in the tropical night, when all was 

still, and wished that the island might sink in 

the ocean, with all its sin and misery, and that 

she might sink with it.” The effect of such 

expressions on the mind of a sensitive child like 
Harriet Beecher may well be imagined. 

When Harriet was only twenty-one years old 
she went to live in Cincinnati, on the very 
borders of a slave State, and frequently visited 
Kentucky slave plantations, where she saw 
negro slavery in that mild and patriarchal form 
in which she pictures it in the opening chapters 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” At the time the 
Beechers were living in Cincinnati, her brother 
Charles was nearly driven distracted by trying 
to appropriate to himself his father’s Calvinistic 
theology, and by the study of Edwards on the 
will. Filled with fatalism and despair, he gave 
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CHARLES 
LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


EDWARD STOWE 


up all hope of ever being able to preach, left 
Cincinnati, and took a position as clerk in a 
wholesale commission house in New Orleans 
that did business with the Red River cotton 
plantations. It was from him that Mrs. Stowe 
obtained the character of Legree. Nocharacter 
in the whole book was drawn more exactly from 
life. The Rev. Charles Beecher, and a young 
Englishman who was his traveling companion, 
while on a Mississippi steamboat going from 
New Orleans to St. Louis, actually witnessed 
the scene where the Legree of real life showed 
his fist and boasted that it was “hard as iron 
knocking down niggers”; and that he “‘didn’t 
bother with sick niggers, but worked his in with 
the crop.” 


The Flight of a Slave Woman 


The scene in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in which 
the Senator takes Eliza into his carriage, after 
her wild flight over the Ohio River on the float- 
ing ice, and carries her on a dark and stormy 
night to a place of safety, is a description of an 
event that took place in Mrs. Stowe’s own 
Cincinnati household. 

She had in her family, as a servant, a young 
woman whose little boy was the original of the 
“little Harry” of the story. One day she came 
to Mrs. Stowe in great distress, and told her that 
her old master was in the city looking for her, 
and might at any moment appear and drag 
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DR. 
THE FATHER 


IN THE POSSESSION 


her back to slavery. That very night, dark 
and stormy though it was, Professor Stowe and 
Henry Ward Beecher, who was at that time a 
student in Lane Seminary, took the woman and 
her child in the family carriage over just such 
roads as are described in the book, and brought 
them to the lonely farm-house of a man named 
Van Zant, who ran one of the stations of the 
Underground Railroad. As they drove up to the 
house, Van Zant came out with a lighted candle 
in his hand, shielding the light from his eyes 
with his immense palm. 

Professor Stowe sang out: “Are you the man 
who will shelter a poor woman and her child 
from slave-catchers?”’ 

“| rather think I am,” answered the big, 
honest fellow. 
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“1 thought so,’ exclaimed Professor Stowe, 
helping the woman out of the carriage. 

So character after character and scene after 
scene in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” might be traced 
back to the actual events and persons that 
inspired them vears before the faintest notion 
of writing such a book had ever entered Mrs. 
Stowe’s mind. 

Hardships of Mrs. Stowe’s Return to 
New England 


It was early in the month of May of the year 
1850 that Mrs. Stowe, on her way to Bruns- 
wick, Maine, reached the house of her brother, 
the Rev. Edward Beecher, in Boston. She was 
exhausted from the long journey, which she had 




























































































HARRIET 


FROM A DRAWING BY RICHMOND, 


MAKING HER 





BEECHER STOWE 


MADE IN 
FIRST 


Reproduced by courtesy of Mrs. John C. Dav 


1853, WHILE MRS. STOWE WAS 


VISIT IN ENGLAND 








been compelled to make alone with the whole 
charge of children, accounts, and baggage, weary 
of pushing her way through hurrying crowds, 
looking out for trunks, and bargaining with ex- 
pressmen and hackmen. Yet in Boston there was 
no rest for her. She had to buy furniture and 


household supplies and have them packed and 
ready for shipping by the Bath steamer, which 
she herself was to take the following week, as on 
the whole the easiest and cheapest way to reach 
Brunswick. She had to save in every imagin- 
able way, and to keep a strict account of all 
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money expended. As 
a result she was able to 
write her husband, who 
was ill in Cincinnati, 
that the whole expense 
of the journey from 
Cincinnati to Bruns- 
wick would be only 
a trifle more than 
seventy-six dollars. 

She found her 
brother Edward and 
his wife greatly agi- 
tated over the Fugi- 
tive-Slave Bill, which 
was at the time being 
debated in Congress. 
This law not only gave 
the slaveholder of the 
South the right to seek 
out and drag back into 
slavery any colored 
person that he claimed 
as his property, but 
commanded the people 
of the free States to 
assist in this pitiless 
business. 

On her arrival in 
Brunswick, Mrs. Stowe 









MRS. STOWE 


Photograph 


‘“‘UNCLE TOM’S 





CABIN” ; 


hurry, and drive, drive, 








AND HER 
WARD 


BROTHER, 
BEECHER 





was treated to an in- 
structive, if depress- 
ing, lesson in New England 
weather. She says: 

“After a week of most in- 
cessant northeast storm, most 
discouraging and forlorn to 
the children, the sun has at 
length come out. There 
is a fair wind blowing, and 
every prospect, therefore, that 
our goods will arrive from Bos- 
ton, and that we shall be in 
our own house by next week.” 

In a letter written the fol- 
lowing December to her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. George Beecher, 
we have this graphic picture 
of Mrs. Stowe’s first months 
in Brunswick: 

“Ts it really true that snow 
is on the ground and Christ- 


mas coming, and | have not written unto thee, 
No, I don’t believe it! | 


most dear sister? 
haven’t been so naughty —it 
Yes, written I must have, 
too,— in the night watches as 





— such beautiful letters — I wish you had only 


gotten them; but by day it 


and written | have, 





HENRY 


made in 1875 


drive! or else the calm 
of the sick-room, ever 
since last spring. 

“| put off writing 
when your letter first 
came because | meant 
to write you a long 
letter—a full and 
complete one; and so 
the days slipped by, 
and became weeks, 
and then my little 
Charley came.* 

“Sarah, when I look 
back, | wonder at my- 
self, not that I forgot 
anything that I should 
remember, but that | 
have remembered any- 
thing. From the time 
that | left Cincinnati 
with my children to 
come forth to a coun- 
try that I knew not of, 
almost to the present 
time, it has seemed 
that I could scarcely 
breathe, I was so 
pressed with care. 
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MRS. STOWE AND HER 
PROFESSOR CALVIN STOWE 


Irom a photograph taken in 18/7, shortly 


before the writing of ‘Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” 


’s all a mistake. 
I lay on my bed 


has been hurry, 


HUSBAND, 


All day long 
running from one thing 
to another, as, for example, 
thus: 

““*Mrs. Stowe, how shall | 
make this lounge, and what 


shall | cover the back with 
first?’ 
“Mrs. Stowe. ‘With the 


coarse cotton in the closet.’ 

“Woman. ‘Mrs. Stowe, 
there isn’t any more soap to 
clean the windows. Where 
shall I get soap?’ 

“Mrs. Stowe. ‘Here, Hattie, 
run up to the store and get 
two bars.’ 

“*There is a man _ below 
wants to see Mrs. Stowe 
about the cistern.’ 

““Before you go down, 
Mrs. Stowe, show me how to 


cover this round end of the lounge.’ 
“*There’s a man up from the station, and he 
says that there is a box that has come for Mrs. 
Stowe, and it’s coming up to the house; will you 
come down and see about it?’ 
“*Mrs. Stowe, don’t go till you have shown 
~* Her seventh and last child, Charles Edward, born July 8, 1850. 

































































PROFESSOR STOWE AT 
ABOUT FORTY 


the man how to nail 
the carpet in the 
corner. He’s_ nailed 
it all crooked; what 
shall he do?’ 

“*The black thread 
is all used up; what 
shall | do about put- 
ting gimp on the back 
of that sofa?’ 

“Mrs. Stowe, there 
is a man come with a 
lot of pails and tin- 


ware from Furbish; 
will vou settle the 
bill now?’ 


““Mrs. Stowe, here 
is a letter just come 
from Boston inclosing 
that bill of lading; 
the man wants to 
know what he shall 
do with the goods. If 
you will tell me what 
to say, I will answer 
the letter for you.’ 

““Mrs. Stowe, the meat-man is at the door. 
Hadn’t we better get a little beef-steak or some- 
thing for dinner?’ 

“Then comes a letter from my husband, 
saying that he is sick abed, and all but dead; 
don’t ever expect to see his family again; wants 





MRS. STOWE’S HUSBAND, PROFESSOR CALVIN STOWE, 
AND HER SON, CHARLES EDWARD, AT 
THE AGE OF ELEVEN 





























HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE IN 1880 





to know how I shall 
manage in case | am 
left a widow; knows 
that we shall get in 
debt and never get 
out; wonders at my 
courage; thinks that 
| am very sanguine; 
warns me to be pru- 
dent, as there won't 
be much to live on in 
case of his death, etc., 


etc., etc. I read the 
letter, and poke it 
into the stove, and 


proceed. ee 

“Some of my ad- 
ventures were quite 
funny; as, for exam- 
ple: | had in my 
kitchen elect no sink, 
cistern, or any other 
water privileges, so | 
bought at the cotton 
factory two of the 
great hogsheads that 
they bring oil in, which here in Brunswick 
are often used for cisterns, and had them 
brought up in triumph to my yard, and was 
congratulating myself on my energy, when, lo 
and behold! it was discovered that there was 
no cellar door except the one in the kitchen, 
009 





Lrawing by Harry Townsend 
* PROFESSOR STOWE SANG OUT: 


‘ARE YOU 


THE MAN 


WHO WILL SHELTER A POOR WOMAN AND 


HER CHILD FROM SLAVE-CATCHERS?’” 


which was truly a strait and narrow way down 
a long flight of stairs. Hereupon, as saith John 
Bunyan, ‘I fell into a muse’— how to get my 
cisterns into my cellar. In the days of chivalry 
| might have got me a knight to make me a 
breach through the foundation walls; but that 
was not to be thought of now, and my oil hogs- 
heads standing disconsolately in the yard seemed 
to reflect no great credit on my foresight. In 
this strait, | fell upon a real honest Yankee 
cooper, whom | besought, for the reputation of 
his craft and mine, to take my hogsheads in 
pieces, and carry them down in staves, and set 
them up again, which the worthy man actually 
accomplished in one fair summer forenoon, to 
the great astonishment of us Yankees. When 
610 


my man came to put up the pump, he stared 
very hard to see my hogsheads thus translated 
and standing as innocently and quietly as could 


be in the cellar. Then I told him in a very 
quiet and mild way how | got them taken to 
pieces and put together again, just as if | had 
been always in the habit of doing such things. 

“Professor Smith came down and looked very 
hard at them, and then said, ‘Well, nothing can 
beat a wilful woman!’ 

“Tn all my moving and fussing Mr. Titcomb 
has been my right-hand man. This same John 
Titcomb, my very good friend, is a character 
peculiar to Yankeedom. He is part-owner and 
landlord of the house | rent, and connected by 
birth with all the best families in town — a man 

















of real intelligence and good education, a great 
reader, and quite a thinker. When- 
ever a screw was loose, a nail to be driven, a lock 
to be mended, a pane of glass to be set,— and 
these cases were manifold,— he was always on 
hand. My sink, however, was no fancy job, 
and I believe that nothing but a very particular 


_ friendship would have moved him to undertake 


it. How many times I have entered his shop, 
and seated myself in one of the old rocking- 
chairs, and talked first of the news of the day, 
the railroad, the last proceedings in Congress, 
the probabilities about the millennium, and thus 
brought the conversation by little and little 
round to my sink; because, till the sink was 
done, the pump could not be put up, and we 
couldn’t have any rain water. Sometimes my 
courage quite failed me to introduce the subject, 
and | would talk of everything else, turn and 
get out of the shop, and then come back, as if a 
thought had just struck my mind, and say: 

“*Mr. Titcomb, about that sink?’ 

“*Yes, ma’am; I was thinking about going 
down street this afternoon to look out stuff 
for it.’ 

““*Yes, sir, if you would be good enough to 
get it done as soon as possible; we are in great 
need of it.’ 

“*1T think there’s no hurry. I believe we are 
going to have a dry time now, so that you could 
not catch any water, and you won’t need the 
pump at present.’ 

“These negotiations extended from the first 
of June to the first of July, and at last my sink 
was completed, as also was a new house-spout, 
concerning which I had divers communings with 
Deacon Dunning of the Baptist church. 

“‘Also, during this time, good Mrs. Mitchell 
and myself made two sofas, or lounges, a barrel- 
chair, divers bedspreads, pillow-cases, pillows, 
bolsters, mattresses; we painted rooms; we re- 
varnished furniture; we — what didn’t we do? 

“Then came Mr. Stowe, and then came the 
eighth of July, and my little Charley. I was 
really glad for an excuse to lie in bed, for I was 
full tired, I can assure you. Well, | was what 
folks call very comfortable for two weeks, when 
my nurse had to leave me. 

“ During this time I have employed my leisure 
hours in making up my engagements with news- 
paper editors. I have written more than any- 
body or I myself would have thought to be 
possible. I have taught an hour a day in our 
school, and I have read two hours every evening 
to the children. The children study English 
history in school, and I am reading Scott’s his- 
torical novels with them in their order. To- 
night I finish ‘The Abbot,’ and shall begin 
‘Kenilworth’ next week. Yet I am constantly 
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pursued and haunted by the idea that -I don’t 
do anything. 

“Since I began this note, I have been called 
off at least a dozen times: once for the fish-man, 
to buy codfish; once to see a man who had 
brought me some barrels of apples; once to see 
a book-agent; then to Mrs. Upham’s to see 
about a drawing | promised to make for her; 
then to nurse the baby; then into the kitchen 
to make a chowder for dinner; and now | am 
at it again, for nothing but deadly determi- 
nation enables me ever to write; it is rowing 
against wind and tide.” 


While all this was going on in Brunswick, her 
brother’s family in Boston were consumed with 
righteous indignation over the workings of the 
Fugitive-Slave Law. 

Mrs. Stowe received letter after letter from 
Mrs. Edward Beecher and other friends, pic- 
turing the heartrending scenes that were the 
inevitable results of the enforcement of this 
inhuman law. Cities were better adapted than 
the country to the work of capturing escaped 
slaves, and Boston, called the “Cradle of Lib- 
erty,” opened her doors to slave-hunters. 

Mrs. Edward Beecher, writing of this period 
to Mrs. Stowe’s youngest son, says: 

“| had been nourishing an anti-slavery spirit 
since Lovejoy was murdered for publishing in 
his paper articles against slavery and intemper- 
ance, when our home was in Illinois. These 
terrible things that were going on in Boston were 
well calculated to rouse up this spirit. ‘What 
can I do?’ I thought. ‘Not much myself, but 
I know one who can.’ So! wrote several letters 
to your mother, telling her of the various heart- 
rending events caused by the enforcement of 
the Fugitive-Slave Law. I remember distinctly 
saying in one of them: ‘Now, Hattie, if I could 
use a pen as you can, I would write something 
that would make this whole nation feel what an 
accursed thing slavery is!’” 


“‘God Helping Me, I Will Write!’’ 


A daughter of Mrs. Stowe well remembered 
her whole life long the scene in the little parlor 
in Brunswick when this letter was received and 
read. Mrs. Stowe read it aloud to the assem- 
bled family, and when she came to the words, 
“I would write something that would make this 
whole nation feel what an accursed thing slavery 
is,” rising from her chair and crushing the letter 
in her hand, she exclaimed, with an expression 
on her face that stamped itself permanently on 
the minds of her children: 

“God helping me, | will write something. 
I will if I live!” 
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This purpose, though then definitely formed, 
could not be immediately carried out. In a 
letter written in the month of December, 1850, 
she refers to the matter in.a way that shows how 
it weighed upon her mind: 

“Tell sister Katy that I thank her for her 
letter, and will answer it. As long as the baby 
sleeps with me nights, I can’t do much at any- 
thing; but I will do it at last. | will write that 
thing, if I live! 

“What are folks in general saying about the 
slave law, and the stand taken by Boston min- 
isters in general, except Edward? 

“To me it is incredible, amazing, mournful! 
I feel that I should be willing to sink with it, 
were all this sin 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN’’ 


She tried to show that the fault was not with the 
Southern people, but with the system. A friend 
of hers, who had many friends in the South, 
wrote to her: “Your book is going to be the 
great pacificator; it will unite North and South.” 
Mrs. Stowe did not expect that the Abolition- 
ists would be satisfied with the story, but she 
confidently expected that it would be favorably 
received in the South. Great was her surprise, 
then, when from the whole South arose a storm 
of abuse, while the Abolitionists received her 
with open arms. Mr. Garrison wrote: “Since 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has been published, all the 
defenders of slavery have let me alone and are 
spending their strength in abusing you.” 

It was in the 








= winter of 1850 





and misery to Ee 
sink in the sea. IIe 
| wish 


father would 
come on to Bos- 
ton and preach 
on the Fugitive- 
Slave Law, as he 
once preached on 
the slave trade, 
when I was a 
little girl in 
Litchfield. | 
sobbed aloud in 
one pew, and 
Mrs. Judge Reeve 
in another. | 
wish some Mar- 
tin Luther would 
arise to set this 
community 











aI that she wrote to 
her husband, 
who was in Cin- 
cinnati, giving a 
vivid picture of 
her life in the 
old wind-swept 
castle of a house 
in Brunswick: 
‘Sunday night 
] rather watched 
than slept. The 
wind howled, 
and the house 
rocked, just as 
our old Litchfield 
house used to 
Gar. «<« tl am 
projecting a 
sketch for the 























right.” Era on the ca- 

At this time #4 pacity of liber- 
Mrs. Stowe was F = ated blacks to 
not an Aboli- takecareofthem- 


tionist, nor did 
she ever become 
one after the 
Garrisonian type. She remembered hearing 
her father say about Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips that they were like men that would burn 
their houses down to get rid of the rats. She 
was virtually in sympathy with her father on the 
subject of slavery, and had unlimited confidence 
in his judgment. 


Expected ‘‘Uncle Tom’’ to Please 
the South 


She wished to be more than fair to the 
South. She intended to be generous. She 
made two of Uncle Tom’s three masters men of 
good character, amiable, kind, and generous. 


MRS. STOWE’S BROTHER, HENRY WARD BEECHER, AT THE AGE 
OF SIXTY-FIVE, WHEN HE MADE HIS LAST 
VISIT TO ENGLAND 


selves. Can't 
you find out for 
me how much 
Willie Watson has paid for the liberation of his 
friends? Get any items of that kind that you 
can pick up in Cincinnati. . . . 

“When I have a headache, and feel sick, as | 
do to-day, there is actually not a place in the 
house where I can lie down and take a nap with- 
out being disturbed. Overhead is the school- 
room; next door is the dining-room, and the 
girls practise there two hours a day on the piano. 
If I lock my door and lie down, some one is sure 
to be rattling the latch before two minutes have 
passed. 5 a 

“There is no doubt in my mind that our ex- 
penses this year will come two hundred dollars, 
if not three, beyond our salary. We shall be 
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able to come through notwithstanding; but | 
don’t want to feel obliged to work as hard every 
year as I have this. I can earn four hundred 
dollars a year by writing; but I don’t want to 
feel that I must, when weary with teaching the 
children, and tending the baby, and buying pro- 
visions, and mending dresses, and darning stock- 
ings, sit down and write a piece for some paper.” 
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that the editor of the Era was overstocked 
with contributors and would not want my 
services another year, and, lo, he sends 
me one hundred dollars, and ever so many 
good words with it. Our income this year 
will be seventeen hundred dollars in all, and 
hope to bring our expenses within thirteen 
hundred.” 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AT THE TIME SHE WAS WRITING 
“POGANUC PEOPLE,” HER LAST SERIAL NOVEL 


Again she writes: 

“Ever since we left Cincinnati to come here, 
the good hand of God has been visibly guiding 
our way. Through what difficulties have we 
been brought! Though we knew not where 
means were to come from, yet means have been 
furnished at every step of the way, and in every 
time of need. I was just, in some discourage- 
ment with regard to my writing, thinking 





About the last of January, 1850, she went to 
Boston to visit her brother Edward, and there 
she met, for the first time, the Rev. Joshua 
Hensen. She heard his story of his escape from 
slavery. He remembered seeing his own father 
lying on the ground, bruised, bloody, and dying 
from the blows of a white ovefseer, because, 
mere slave and “nigger” that he was, he had 
pretended that the mother of his children was 
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his wife, and had tried to defend her from an 
indecent assault that this same overseer had 
attempted on her person. What struck her 
most forcibly in Hensen’s story was the sweet 
Christian spirit of the man, as manifested even 
when he spoke of injuries calculated to rouse a 
human being to a frenzy of vindictive revenge- 
fulness. 


Writing “‘ The “Death of Uncle Tom’’ 


Shortly after this visit to Boston, Mrs. Stowe 
was seated in her pew in the college church at 
Brunswick during the communion service. She 
was alone with her children, her husband having 
gone away to deliver a course of lectures. Sud- 
denly, like the unrolling of a picture scroll, the 
scene of the death of Uncle Tom seemed to pass 
before her. At the same time, the words of 
Jesus were sounding in her ears: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye-have-dene it unto me.” 

That Sunday afternoon she went to her room, 
locked the door, and wrote out, substantially as 
it appears in the published editions, the chapter 
called ““The Death of Uncle Tom.” As suffi- 
cient paper was not at hand, she wrote a large 
part of it in pencil on some brown-paper bags in 
which groceries had been delivered. It seemed 
to her as if what she wrote was blown through 
her mind as with the rushing of a mighty wind. 
In the evening she gathered her little family 
about her and read them what she had written. 
Her two little boys of ten and twelve burst into 
tears, sobbing out, ““Oh, mama, slavery is the 
most cruel thing in the world!” This was the 
beginning of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” She was 
not apparently conscious of what she had done, 
nor did she immediately consider making use of 
the fragment she had written. 

Her mind was apparently so absorbed by 
pressing domestic duties that what she had 
‘written was laid at one side and for the time 
forgotten. She did not even show it to her 
husband, on his return from his lecture trip. 
One day she found him dissolved in tears over 
the bits of brown-paper bags on which she had 
written the first words of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Largely at his suggestion, she determined to 
write a serial story, the climax of which was to 
be the death of Uncle Tom. Some weeks 
slipped by before she wrote the first instalment 
of the proposed novel. In the meantime she 
had written to Gamaliel Bailey, editor of the 
National Era, an Abolition paper published in 
Washington, D. C., that she contemplated a 
serial story under the title, “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly,” and asking 
if it would be acceptable to the Fra. 
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Hoped She’d Get a New Silk Dress 
Out of the Book 


Neither Mrs. Stowe nor her husband had the 
remotest idea of the unique power and interest 
of the story that was being written. Nor, in- 
deed, did it dawn upon either of them until after 
the publication of the first edition in book form. 
Professor Stowe was a very emotional man, and 
was accustomed to water his wife’s literary 
efforts quite liberally with his tears; so the fact 
that he had wept over the bits of brown 
paper had for them no unusual portent. As 
to pecuniary gain, he often expressed the hope 
that she would make money enough by the 
story to buy a new silk dress. 

It was a jolly, rollicking household in Bruns- 
wick, and Mrs. Stowe was herself full of fun. 
It was during the writing of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” that there occurred the following inci- 
dent characteristic of the family life. Professor 
Stowe was at heart one of the most genial of 
men; but, being of an exceedingly nervous tem- 
perament, he was liable to go off at half cock on 
the slightest provocation, and become for the 
time being unpleasantly peppery. One day he 
bought a dozen eggs to set under a brooding hen, 
with a view to producing an unusually fine lot 
of chickens. Without disclosing his purpose, 
he hid the eggs, as he thought securely, in the 
wood-shed. One of the children discovered 
them, and bore them in triumph into the house. 
Mrs. Stowe was on the point of sending to the 
store for eggs, and, looking upon this discov- 
ery as*providential, took them and had them 
cooked. When the Professor returned from one 
of his lectures, he felt himself the most abused of 
men when he sought his eggs and found them 
not, and vented his wrath upon his innocent 
household in a form at once dramatic and pic- 
turesque. Then off he went to another lecture, 
in a forbidding frame of mind. 

“‘Pa’s mad!” observed one of the children. 

“T tell you what we'll do, children. When he 
comes back to dinner, we will make him laugh 
and he’ll get all over it!’”’ said Mrs. Stowe, with 
a roguish twinkle in her eye. The Professor 
returned, and found the dinner on the table, 
ready and waiting, but not one of the family 
visible. While speculating on this unusual 
state of affairs, he heard a very human imitation 
of the cackling of hens proceeding from the 
wood-shed. It made up in vigor what it lacked 
in genuineness. On investigation, he found his 
wife and all the children,. and even Rover, the 
dog, perched on a beam, after the manner pe- 
culiar tohens. He burst into laughter, and they 
all trooped into the house and had a very jolly 
time at dinner. 







































































THE STOWE COTTAGE AT MANDARIN, FLORIDA 
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Letters to Fred ‘Douglass 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” began as a serial in the 
National Era June 5, 1851, and in July of the 
same year Mrs. Stowe wrote as follows to Fred- 
erick Douglass: 


“You may perhaps have noticed in your 
editorial readings a series of articles that | am 
furnishing for the Era, under the title of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly.’ 

“In the course of my story the scene will fall 
upon a cotton plantation. I am very desirous, 
therefore, to gain information from one who has 
been an actual laborer on one, and it occurred 
to me that in the circle of your acquaintance 
there might be one who would be able to com- 
municate to me such information as | desire.” 

Then, after a vigorous defense of churches 
and ministers whom Douglass had assailed, she 
continues: 

“| am a minister’s daughter, and a minister’s 
wife, and I have had six brothers in the ministry 
(one is in heaven); I certainly ought to know 
something of the feelings of ministers on this 
subject. 

“T was a child in 1820, when the Missouri 


question was agitated, and one of the strongest 
and deepest impressions on my mind was that 
made by my father’s sermons and prayers, and 
the anguish of his soul for the poor slave at that 
time. I remember his preaching drawing tears 
down the hardest faces of the old farmers of his 
congregation. 

“1 remember his prayers, morning and even- 
ing, in the family, for ‘poor oppressed, bleeding 
Africa,’ that the time of her deliverance might 
come; prayers offered with strong crying and 
tears, prayers that indelibly impressed my heart, 
and made me, what I am, the enemy of all 
slavery.” 


Mulatto Cook Told Mrs. Stowe About 
Life ‘‘ Down the River’’ 


In a letter written to Mrs. Follen in February, 
1853, after the publication of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe throws additional light on 
the way in which that Cabin was built out of 
the sorrows and experiences of her own life. 
Speaking of her life in Cincinnati, she writes: 


“A number of poor families settled in our 
vicinity, from whom we could occasionally ob- 
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tain domestic service. About a dozen families 
of liberated slaves were among the number, and 
they became my favorite resort in cases of emer- 
gency. My cook, Eliza Buck, was a regular 
epitome of slave life in herself — fat, gentle, 
easy, loving and lovable, always calling my 
very modest house and door-yard ‘The Place,’ 
as if it had been a plantation with seven 
hundred hands on it. She had lived through 
the whole sad story of a Virginia-raised slave’s 
life. In her youth she must have been a very 
handsome mulatto girl. Her voice was sweet, 
and her manners refined and agreeable. She 
was raised in a good family as a nurse and seam- 
stress. When the family became embarrassed, 
she was suddenly sold on to a plantation in 
Louisiana. She has often told me how, without 
any warning, she was suddenly forced into a 
carriage, and saw her little mistress screaming 
and stretching her arms from a window toward 
her as she was driven away. She has told me of 
scenes on the Louisiana p!antation, and she has 
often been out at night by stealth, ministering 
to poor slaves who had been mangled and lacer- 
ated by the lash. Then she was sold into Ken- 
tucky, and her last master was the father of all 
her children. On this point she always main- 
tained a delicacy and reserve that seemed to me 
remarkable. She always called him her hus- 
band, and it was not till after she had lived with 
me some years that | discovered the real nature 
of the connection. 

“| shall never forget how sorry | felt for her, 
nor my feelings at her humble apology, ‘You 
know, Mrs. Stowe, slave women cannot help 
themselves.’ She had two very pretty quadroon 
daughters, with her hair and eyes — interesting 
children, whom | instructed in the family school 
with my own children. Time would fail to tell 
you all that | learned incidentally of the slave 
system in the history of various slaves who 
came into my family, and of the Underground 
Railway, which, I may say, ran through our 
house.” 


The Strength of the “Book from Her 
Own Suffering 


Later in this same letter she connects inti- 
mately the writing of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with 
her own griefs and bereavements. ‘I have been 
the mother of seven children, the most beautiful 
and most loved of whom lies buried near my 
Cincinnati residence. It was at his dying bed 
and at his grave that I learned what a poor 
slave mother may feel when her child is torn 
away from her. In these depths of sorrow, 
which seemed to me immeasurable, it was my 
only prayer to God that such anguish might not 
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be suffered-in. vain. There were circumstances 
about his. death of such peculiar bitterness, of 
what seemed almost cruel suffering, that | felt 
that I could never be consoled for it, unless this 
crushing of my own heart might enable me to 
work out some great good to others. I allude 
to this here, for | have often felt that much that 
is in that book, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ had its 
root in the awful scenes and bitter sorrows of 
that summer. It has left now, I trust, no trace 
on my mind except a deep compassion for the 
sorrowful, especially for mothers who are sepa- 
rated from their children.” 

Such is Mrs. Stowe’s own account of where 
and how she gained the material and the inspira- 
tion for writing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The book was written mostly in Brunswick, 
Maine. Some of the chapters were written in 
Boston, while she was visiting her brother, Ed- 
ward Beecher, and part of the concluding chap- 
ter in Andover. Begun as a serial in the Na- 
tional Era, June 5, 1851, and announced to run 
for but three months, it was not completed till 
April 1, 1852, and was published in book form 
March 20 of the same year. 

John P. Jewett, a young publisher of Boston, 
made overtures for the publication of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in book form long before it was 
finished as a serial in the National Era. The 
contract was finally signed March 13, 1852. 
Not long before this, Mr. Jewett wrote Mrs. 
Stowe, expressing the fear that she was making 
the story too long for one volume. He reminded 
her that the subject was unpopular, and that, 
while one short volume might possibly sell, two 
volumes might prove a fatal obstacle to the 
success of the book. Mrs. Stowe replied that 
she did not make the story, that the story made 
itself, and that she could not stop it till it was 
done. 


Family Lawyer Predicted Small Sale 


Mr. Jewett offered her either ten per cent on 
all sales, or half profits, with half the risk in case 
the venture proved unprofitable. Professor and 
Mrs. Stowe had for their business adviser Mr. 
Philip Greeley, who had formerly been Collector 
of the Port of Boston and was then a member of 
Congress. On this matter, without reading the 
story, he strongly advised them to accept the 
ten per cent on all sales, and to take no risk 
whatever in the enterprise. He reasoned that 
the subject was very unpopular, and that a book 
written by a woman could not be expected to 
have a very large sale in any case. Dr. Stowe 
took the first copy of the first edition to the rail- 
road station and put it into Mr. Greeley’s hands 
just as he was leaving for Washington. Greeley 
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was a sedate and self-contained man — a 
characteristically unemotional New Englander. 
Afterward he wrote to Professor Stowe that he 
began the book shortly after the train pulled out 
of the station, and that as he read he began to 
cry. Hewas humiliated. He had’never before 
shed tears over a novel, still less over the work of 
a woman. Once he had begun it, he could not 
stop reading, nor could he keep the tears back 
as he read. Consequently, on reaching Spring- 
field, he left the train and went to a hotel, took 
a room, and sat up till he finished the book ii 
the early hours of the morning. 


One apparently trivial incident in Mrs. 
Stowe’s life plowed itself so deeply into her 
memory that it left an enduring impression. It 
was at the time when she, with her five little 
children, was making her way alone from Cin- 
cinnati to Brunswick. Unconscionably early 
one morning she found herself at a railroad 
station where she must wait three weary hours 
for the next train. She sat on her baggage, her 
children grouped about her, looking, according 
to her own testimony, extremely shabby and 
disconsolate. In this attitude she- was discov- 
ered by a brisk and self-important little station- 


agent, who evidently regarded her with suspicion 
as an undesirable citizen, and questioned her 
with extreme asperity of manner as to where 
she came from and whither she was going. 
When she had answered quietly and briefly, 
the peremptory little functionary strode away 
and left her with an unreasonable but keen 


consciousness of her own insignificance. This 
was Harriet Beecher Stowe two years before the 
writing of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” That this 
brisk little watch-dog of respectability felt called 
upon to bark at her struck her sense of humor, 
and she often told of it with a twinkle in her eye. 

The Apostle Paul himself could not have had 
a keener sense of his own weakness according to 
the flesh than had Mrs. Stowe. ‘“‘So you want 
to know something about what sort of a woman 
| am!” she wrote Mrs. Follen, immediately 
after the publication of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
“Well, if this is any object, you shall have sta- 
tistics free of charge. To begin, then, | am a 
little bit of a woman, somewhat more than 
forty, about as thin and dry as a pinch of snuff; 
never very much to look at in my best days, and 
looking like a used-up article now.”” This was 
the Harriet Beecher Stowe that the aggressive 
little station-master found sitting on her luggage 
with her five children about her in the dim 
and misty dawn of an April morning in the 
year 1850. 
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300,000 Copies Sold within the 
First Year 
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Looking back on that time more than thirty 
years afterward, she writes: 

“*Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was published March 
20, 1852. The despondency of the author as to 
whether anybody would read or attend to her 
appeal was soon dispelled. Ten thousand copies 
were sold in a few days, and over three hundred 
thousand within a year, and eight power presses 
running day and night were barely able to keep 
pace with the demand for it. It was read every- 
where, apparently, and by everybody, and she 
soon began to hear echoes of sympathy from all 
over the land. The indignation, the pity, the 
distress, that had long weighed upon her soul 
seemed to pass off from her and into the readers 
of the book.” 

It was like the kindling of a mighty conflagra- 
tion, that swept all before it, and even crossed 
the broad ocean, till it seemed as if the whole 
world scarcely thought or talked of anything 
else. Then multitudes began to ask who had 
done this thing. And, lo, when the dust of this 
mighty commotion had settled to earth, there 
stood outlined against the great light ‘‘a little 
bit of a woman about as thin and dry as a pinch 
of snuff.” That was Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Like the noise of mighty winds, like the rushing 
of the waters, there arose from the earth a 
tumult of human voices. There was the voice 
of weeping, and the cry of those who said, 
“Can nothing be done to banish this accursed 
thing off the face of the earth?”” Then followed 
the outburst of rage, hatred, and defiance. 
There came to Mrs. Stowe letters “so curiously 
compounded of blasphemy, cruelty, and ob- 
scenity that their like could only be expressed 
by John Bunyan’s account of the speech. of 
Apollyon: ‘He spake as a dragon.’”’ 

Let us hear again what Mrs. Stowe herself 
said: 


“For a time, after it (“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’] 
was issued, it seemed to go by acclamation. 
From quarters most unexpected, from all polit- 
ical parties, came a most unbroken chorus of 
approbation. I was very much surprised, for | 
knew the explosive nature of the subject. It 
was not till the sale had run to over a hundred 
thousand copies that reaction began, and the 
reaction was led off by the London Times: 
Instantly, as by a preconcerted signal, all papers 
of a certain class began to abuse; and some who 
had at first issued articles entirely commenda- 
tory now issued others equally depreciatory. 
Religious papers, notably the New York Ob- 
server, came out and denounced the book as 
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anti-Christian, anti-evangelical, resorting even 
to personal slander of the author as a means of 
diverting attention from the work. 

““My_ book is as much under an 
interdict in some parts of the South as the Bible 
in Italy. It is not allowed in the book-stores, 
and the greater part of the people hear of it and 
me only through grossly caricatured representa- 
tions in the papers, with garbled extracts from 
the book. 

‘“‘A cousin residing in Georgia this winter says 
that the prejudice against me is so strong that 
she dares not have my name appear on the 
outside of her letters, and that very amiable 
and excellent people have asked her if such as 
| could be received into reputable society at 
the North. 


Book Roused a Storm of Feeling Abroad 


“The storm of feeling that the book raises in 
Italy, Germany, and France is all good, though 
truly ’tis painful for us Americans to bear.” 


Within a year the obscure little woman had 
become a figure of international importance. 
Not only had her book been universally read, 
but it had been taken so seriously as to become 
a great political and moral force in the world. 

How was she herself affected by this daz- 
zlingly sudden transition from the quiet ob- 
scurity in which she had hitherto passed her 
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days to this prodigious fame? One might 
almost say that she was not affected at all! 
As Mrs. Fields has most truly said, in the “Life 
and Letters’: ““The sense that a great work 
had been accomplished through her only made 
her, if possible, less self-conscious.” 

As her renown flowed in upon her from with- 
out, it was constantly met by. that deeper and 
stronger tide which welled up from the deeps of 
her own soul. Professor Stowe had at this time 
accepted a chair at the Andover Theological 
Seminary in Massachusetts. She writes to him 
from Andover, speaking of the home that they 
are to have there: 


“It seems almost too good to be true, that we 
are to have such a house, in such a beautiful 
place, and to live here among all these agreeable 
people, where everybody seems to love you. so 
much, and think so much of you. 

“T am almost afraid to accept it, and should 
not, did I not see the Hand that gives it all, and 
know that it is both firm and true. 

“He knows if it is best for us, and His blessing 
addeth no sorrow therewith. I cannot describe 
to you the constant undercurrent of love and 
joy and peace ever flowing through my soul. | 
am so happy — so blessed!” 


It was this undercurrent of love, joy, and 
peace that, about this time, found expression 
in that hymn by which Mrs. Stowe is per- 
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haps as favorably known as by anything she 
wrote: 


Still, still-with Thee when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee, 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness { am with Thee. 


One month after~the publication of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” she wrote to her husband: “It 
is not fame nor praise’.that contents me. | 
seem never to have needed love so much as now. 
I long to hear you say how much you love me.” 

There could be no truer picture of her inner 
life than she herself has given in that restful 
hymn: 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
"Tis said far down beneath the wild commotion 

That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


So this woman, whose namezwas on every 
tongue, whose words were being translated into 
nearly every language and read in every land, 
lived in the midst of it all, hid as in a pavilion 
from the strife of tongues. 


Reception in England 


Not many months after the book was pub- 
lished, Professor and Mrs. Stowe accepted the 
invitation of the friends of the cause of emanci- 
pation in England to visit that country as their 
guest. When they landed at Liverpool, Mrs. 
Stowe was astonished to find a crowd waiting 
at the pier — so little had it ever dawned upon 
her that she was a person of importance. “I 
had an early opportunity of making an ac- 
quaintance with my English brethren; for, much 
to my astonishment, | found quite a crowd on 
the wharf, and we walked up to our carriage 
through a long lane of people, bowing, and 
looking very glad to see us.” She left Liver- 
pool “with a heart a little tremulous and excited 
by the vibration of an atmosphere of universal 
sympathy and kindness.” At Locherbie it is 
with a strange kind of thrill “she hears her name 
inquired for in the Scottish accent. Men, 
women, and children are gathered, and hand 
after hand is presented with the hearty greeting, 
“Ye’re welcome to Scotland.’” 

Of the many kindnesses offered her that she 
could not accept or return, she says: “For all 
these kindnesses what could | give in return? 
There was scarce time for even a grateful thought 
on each. People have often said to me that it 
must have been an exceeding bore. For my 
part, | could not think of regarding it so. It 
only oppressed me with an unutterable sadness.” 
She writes of her visit to the Edinburgh Cathe- 
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dral: ‘‘As I saw the way to the cathedral blocked 
up by a throng of people that had come out to 
see me, | could not help saying, ‘What went ye 
out for to see: a reed shaken: with the wind?’ 
In fact, | was so worn out that I could hardly 
walk-through the building. .Thé next morning 
I was so ill as to need a physician.”’ Every- 
where her life is a constant fight with physical 
exhaustion. She consoles herself-with the re- 
flection: “‘Everybody seems to.understand how 
good-for-nothing | am; and yet, with all this 
consideration, | have been obliged to keep my 
room and bed for a good part of the time. Of 
the multitudes that have called, I have seen 
scarcely any.” She reflects in this connection, 
“What a convenience in sight-seeing it Would be 
if one could have a relay of bodies, as of clothes, 
and slip from one into the other.” : 


People Walked (Many ‘Miles to See Her 


Nothing pleased her so much as the sympathy 
and appreciation everywhere shown by the 
working-people. She speaks with genuine pleas- 
ure of putting her hand “into the great prairie 
of a palm” of one of the Duke of Argyle’s farm- 
ers who had read “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
walked many miles to shake the hand of. the 
author. She writes of the journey through 
Scotland: 

“We rode through several villages after this, 
and were met everywhere with a warm wel- 
come. What pleased me was that it was not 
mainly from the literary, or the rich, or the 
great, but the plain, common people. The 
butcher came out of his stall, and the baker 
from his shop, the miller dusty with flour, the 
blooming, comely young mother with her baby 
in her arms, all smiling and bowing, with that 
hearty, intelligent, friendly look, as if they 
knew we should be glad to see them.” 

Of her multitudinous engagements on. this 
tour, which she had ingenuously looked forward 
to as a vacation, she writes: “As to all engage- 
ments, I am in a state of happy acquiescence, 
having resigned myself as a very tame lion into 
the hands of my keepers. Whenever the time 
comes for me to try to do anything, I| try to 
behave myself as well as I can, which, as Dr. 
Young says, is all that an angel could do under 
the same circumstances.”’ To find herself in the 
company of very distinguished people excites 
her sense of humor, and she laughs to herself: 
“Oh, isn’t this funny, to see poor little me with 
all the great ones of the earth?”’ She writes.to 
her husband from London about a concert at 
Stafford House: “The next day from my last 
letter came off Miss Greenfield’s concert, of 
which I send a card. You see in what company 
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they have put your poor little wife! Funny 
— isn’t it? Well, the Hons. and the Right 
Hons. all were there, and I sat by Lord 
Carlisle.” 


Reception by the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland 


The most notable event in which Mrs. Stowe 
was the central figure, during this her first visit 
to England, was the reception given her by the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at Stafford 
House, on the occasion when Lord Shaftesbury 
presented to her, in behalf of the ladies of Eng- 
land, an address of welcome and appreciation. 
When the reports of this Stafford House meeting 
reached America, Calhoun remarked that its 
chief significance lay in the fact that it would 
make Abolitionism fashionable. 

After a partial rest in Paris, where she escaped 
publicity through some strategy, she went to 
Switzerland, where her presence became gener- 
ally known, in spite of precautions, and she 
was hailed everywhere as Madame Besshare. \t 
was Scotland over again. All had read her 
book, and their enthusiasm seemed boundless. 
“Oh, Madame, do write another! Remember, 
our winter nights here are very long!” entreated 
the peasants in an Alpine village. 

Mrs. James T. Fields of Boston, who was 
much associated with Mrs. Stowe at this time, 
in her book, “Authors and Friends,” gives the 
following incident illustrative of Mrs. Stowe’s 
wide popularity: 

“It was my good fortune to be in Mrs. Stowe’s 
company once, in Rome, when she came un- 
expectedly face to face with an exhibition of the 
general feeling of reverence and gratitude to- 
ward her. We had gone together to the rooms 
of the brothers Castellani, the world-famous 
workers in gold. The collection of antique 
gems and the beautiful reproductions of them 
were new to us. Mrs. Stowe was full of en- 
thusiasm, and we lingered long over the won- 
derful things that the brothers brought forward 
to show. Among them was the head of an 
Egyptian slave, carved in black onyx. It was 
an admirable work of art, and, while we were 
enjoying it, one of them said to Mrs. Stowe: 
‘Madame, we know what you have been to the 
poor slave. We ourselves are but poor slaves 
still in Italy. You feel for us; will you keep this 
gem as a slight recognition of what you have 
done?’ She took the jewel in silence; but, when 
we looked for some response, her eyes were 
filled with tears, and it was impossible for her 
to speak.” 

Mrs. Stowe finally returned to England, 
whence she wrote, as she left for home: “Thus, 
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almost sadly, as a child might leave its home, | 
left the shores of kind, strong old England — 
the mother of us all.” 


Enormous Sale of ‘“ Dred’’ 


On reaching home, she plunged into the thick 
of the Kansas and Nebraska struggle. She 
could think of nothing but slavery, and planned 
a story to be elaborated out of the material 
gathered in fashioning the “Key” for ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” In “Dred” the didactic pur- 
pose is even more pronounced than in “Uncle 
Tom.” Yet the book made a profound sensa- 
tion in its day. Crossing again to England to 
secure a copyright, Mrs. Stowe. wrote to her 
husband at Andover: 

“* Dred’ is selling over here wonderfully. Low 
says that, with all the means at his command, 
he has not been able to meet the demand. He 
sold fifty thousand in two weeks, and probably 
will sell as many more.” And later she adds: 
“One hundred thousand copies of ‘Dred’ sold 
in four weeks! After that, who cares what 
critics say? , It goes everywhere,. is 
read everywhere, and Mr. Low says that he puts 
the hundred and twenty-fifth thousand to press 
confidently. The fact that many good judges 
like it better than ‘Uncle Tom’ is success 
enough!” 

A little later she wrote from Paris: 

“Tt is wonderful that people here do not seem 
to get over ‘Uncle Tom’ a bit. The impression 
seems fresh as if just published. How often 
have they said, ‘That book has revived the gos- 
pel among the poor of France; it has done more 
than all the books we have published put to- 
gether. It has gone among Hes ouvriers, among 
the poor of Faubourg St. Antoine, and nobédy 
knows how many have been led to Christ by it.’ 
Is not this blessed, my dear husband? Is it not 
worth all the suffering of writing it?” 


Mrs. .Stowe’s Eldest Son “Drowned 


Mrs. Stowe returned from this second trip to 
Europe to meet the supreme sorrow of her life 
— the death of her eldest son, Henry Stowe. 
One beautiful summer day in the year 1857, 
while swimming in the Connecticut River near 
Hanover, New Hampshire, where he was a stu- 
dent in Dartmouth College, he was seized with 
acramp. He threw his arms about a classmate 


who tried to save him, and both sank together. 


As they rose to the surface, the friend cried out, 
“You’re drowning me, Henry!” Immediately 
he relaxed his grasp, and sank to rise no more. 

His mother was away on a visit when a tele- 
gram summoned her home. His classmates had 
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just arrived with his body. _ As she looked upon 
his strong, peaceful young face, it was impossible 
for her to realize that her voice; which had 
ever had such power over him, could never now 
recall him. As she wrote to the Duchess of 
Sutherland, whom she and Henry had visited 
together only a few months before: “There had 
always been such union, such peculiar tender- 
ness, between us. | had had such power always 
to call up answering feelings to my own, that it 
seemed impossible that he could be unmoved at 
my grief.” No one had understood her as he 
had. No one had treated her with such con- 
stant and chivalrous tenderness. Her strange 
lapses of memory often excited outbursts of 
nervous irritability from other members of the 
family, but never from him. ‘A dreadful faint- 
ness of sorrow”’ came over her at times. As she 
went about the house, the pictures of which he 
was fond, the presents she had bought him, the 
photographs she was to show him, all pierced 
her heart. She writes that she would have been 
glad, “like the woman in the St. Bernard, to lie 
down with her arms around the wayside cross, 
and sleep away into a brighter scene.” 

“‘Henry’s fair, sweet face looks down upon me 
now and then from out a cloud, and | feel again 
all the bitterness of the eternal ‘No!’ which says 
that I must never, never in this life see that face, 
and lean on that arm, hear that voice.” 

She wrote from Hanover, where she was visit- 
ing shortly after Henry’s death: 

‘“‘A poor, deaf old slave woman, who has still 
five children in bondage, came to comfort me. 
‘Bear up, dear soul,’ she said; ‘you must bear it, 
for the Lord loves ye.’ She went on to say: ‘Sun- 
day is a heavy day to me, ’cause I can’t work, 
an’ I can’t hear preachin’, an’ can’t read, so | 
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can’t keep my mind off my poor children. Some 
on ’em the blessed Master’s got, and they’s safe; 
but oh, the’re five | don’t know where they are.’ 

“What are our mother sorrows to this?” ex- 
claims Mrs. Stowe. “‘I shall try to search out 
and redeem these children. Every 
sorrow I have, every lesson on the sacredness of 
family love, makes me the more determined to 
resist to the last this dreadful evil that makes 
so many mothers so much deeper mourners than 
I ever can be.” 

In November, 1862, Mrs. Stowe accepted an 
invitation to visit Washington and attend the 
great Thanksgiving dinner provided for the 
thousands of fugitive slaves who had flocked to 
the city. It was then she had her interview 
with Lincoln.* In telling of this interview after- 
ward, Mrs. Stowe dwelt particularly on the 
rustic pleasantry with which that great man 
received her. She was introduced into a cozy 
room where the President was seated before an 
open fire, for the day was damp and chilly. It 
was Mr. Seward who introduced her, and Mr. 
Lincoln rose awkwardly from his chair, saying, 
“Why, Mrs. Stowe, right glad to see you!” 
Then, with a humorous twinkle in his eye, he 
said: “‘So you’re the little woman who wrote 
the book that made this great war! Sit down, 
please!” he added, as he seated himself once 
more before the fire, meditatively warming his 
immense hands over the smoldering embers by 
first extending the palms, and then turning his 
wrists so that the grateful warmth reached the 
backs of his hands. The first thing he said was: 
“1 do love an open fire. I always had one to 
home.” _ 

* Mr. Charles Edward Stowe, one of the authors of this article, 


accompanied his mother on this visit to Lincoln, and remembers the 
occasion distinctly. 
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MIND meself a wee boy wi’ no plain talk, 
| An’ standin’ not the height o’ two peats; 
There was things meself consated ’or the time that f 
could walk, 
An’ who’s to tell when wit an’ childer meets? 
"Twas the daisies down in the low grass, 
The stars high up in the skies, 
The first | knowed of a mother’s face 
Wi’ the kind love in her eyes, 
Och, och! 
The kind love in her eyes. 


| went the way of other lads that’s neither good nor bad, 
An’ still, d’ye see, a lad has far to go; 
But the things meself consated when I wasn’t sick nor sad, 
They’re aisy told, an’ little use to know. 
’Twas whiles a boat on the say beyont, 
An’ whiles a girl on the shore, 
An’ whiles a scrape o’ the fiddle-strings, 
Or maybe an odd thing more, 
In troth! 
Maybe an odd thing more. 


A man, they say, in spite of all, is betther for a wife, 
In-undher this ould roof | live me lone; 
| never seen the woman yet | wanted all me life, 
An’ I never made me pillow on a stone. 
Tis “fancy buys the ribbon” an’ all, 
An’ fancy sticks to the young; 
But a man of his years can do wi’ a pipe, 
Can smoke an’ hould his tongue, 
D’ye mind, 
Smoke an’ .hould his tongue. 


Ye see me now an ould man, his work near done- 
Sure the hair upon me head’s gone white; 
But the things meself consated or the time that | could run, 
They’re the nearest to me heart this night. 
Just the daisies down in the low grass, 
The stars high up in the skies, 
The first I knowed of a mother’s face 
Wi’ the kind love in her eyes, 
Och, och! 
The kind love in her eyes. 
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HIFTY PETE lay stretched on the 
floor of the cabin where Lem Flane’s 
blow had landed him. 

“Tl learn you to fill yourself up 

with grub on the quiet, after we 

agreed to go short so as to make it last out!” 
exclaimed Flane. ‘‘ Now, get up.” 

Pete slowly rose to his feet. His eyes glowed 
like a tiger’s. He clenched his fists and 
then unclenched them helplessly. Lem was 
too big. 

“T suppose you ain’t never took nothing on 
the quiet,” he said sullenly. 

“Well, maybe I have and maybe | haven't,” 
returned Flane; ‘but | ain’t never took any- 
thing from a pardner of mine yet, if that is 
what you mean.” 

“We ain’t pardners to hurt,” sneered Pete. 

“That’s right, too,” agreed Flane. “I 
wouldn’t never have took up with a little 
runt like you, except you was the only human 
I knowed who was wishful to come up this far 
north of the Circle and see what was in the 
ground.” 

“Well, there ain’t nothing,’ 
bitterly. “I was a fagl.” 


” 


, 


muttered Pete 
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“Like enough,” assented Flane. ‘‘But we’ve 
got to get back down to the Koyukuk again, 
just the same. And we ain’t going to, if you eat 
up all the grub before we start,” he added sav- 
agely. “It’s going to be a hard pull anyway, 
seeing as we lost all our dogs but one, when 
they went into that air-hole down on the big 
creek.” 

“The time you drove them into it,’ 
Pete spitefully. 

“What’s the use of raking that up?” de- 
manded Flane. ‘I didn’t know the air-hole 
was there, did I? And, anyway, | saved the 
grub and one dog.” 

Pete muttered something. 

Flane stretched his big limbs, with a careless 
laugh. 

“‘Now, look here, Pete, it ain’t no use our 
jawing and pulling apart. We two are alone 
up here in this far-off frozen place, tied together 
tighter than man and wife; and we’ve got to 
stay by the grub and pull together till we get 
out, just the same as if we liked it.” 

Shifty Pete looked up with furtive eyes at 
big, selfish, domineering Lem Flane, and sourly 
acquiesced. 
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It was the outgrowth of necessity. It was 
the philosophy of the North. Everything — 
quarrels, blows, hatreds —had to give way, 
be put aside, in the face of the grim struggle 
for existence. 

“Now, look here, Pete,” went on Flane 
calmly. “If you take any more than your 
share of grub again, I’ll kill you. I ain’t got 
no use for you anyhow, but if you act halfway 
square we'll get along all right enough till we 
make it back to Bettles, down there on the 
river, and right then we quit! Understand?” 

Pete nodded impassively. 

“Now, here is the program,” declared Flane, 
in his domineering voice. ‘We ain’t got grub 
enough to risk staying any longer. In the 
morning we will shovel out the dirt that’s 
thawed by the fire we put in the drift this after- 
noon. We will give it that one more chance to 
show up something, and then we’ll pull our 
freight. We ought to make it back to the river 
in two weeks —and we'll get there hungry, 
too,” he added grimly. ‘We have stayed ’most 
too long already, hunting for something that 
ain’t here, and we’ve got to travel hard to make 
the grub last out.” 

It grew colder in the night, and the cabin was 
a long time warming up the next morning. 
Pete shivered and kept the stove crammed full 
of crackling wood. Flane looked at him con- 
temptuously. “I guess you are more at home 
in Arizony, Pete, than in Alaska,” he com- 
mented, as they put on their fur caps and mit- 
tens and started out. 

The drift that they were working in was some 
distance from the cabin, around a bend in the 
creek, and hidden by a clump of timber. 

Flane walked in the lead. As they went 
along, he looked across the desolate fields of 
snow. 

“There is miles of it to travel before we are 
out of this,” he muttered. 

As they clambered down the hole and entered 
the drift, he said: “We'll just shovel the gravel 
behind us, Pete, and then we’ll take a pan from 
bed rock as far in as we can get, and see what’s 
in it.” 

After they had finished their work, they came 
blinking back into the daylight, Flane carrying 
a pan of gravel on his arm. 

“| bet there ain’t nothing in it,” grumbled 
Pete. 

“You never can tell,” returned Flane. “We'll 
know more about it after we have panned it 
out. What makes you limp?” he asked. 
“What's the matter with you?” 

“A rock fell on my foot in the drift,’ an- 
swered Pete. “It ain’t nothing. I’ll put some 
Pain-Killer on it.” 
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As they rounded the bend in the creek, Flane 
stopped dead still in his tracks and stared. 

“What’s that smoke?” he cried. ‘Where is 
the cabin? By heaven, it’s burned down!” 

The pan of gravel dropped from his arm and 
clattered noisily on the trail. 

The two men raced forward. In a moment 
they. were standing beside the still burning 
ruins of the cabin. 

“The grub!” The words came _ through 
Pete’s white lips almost in a whisper, as if 
he feared to speak them, even to think them. 

“It’s in there!” returned Flane. “Burnt 
to ashes! Every bit of it!” 

Pete began pulling madly at the ruins. 

“Quit that,” snarled Flane. ‘“Can’t you 
see that everything is burnt up? Nothing 
could stand that heat. Even the guns are 
in there somewhere, with the stocks burnt off 
and the barrels twisted up. You heated up the 
cabin good and plenty this morning, you infer- 
nal fool!”’ he ejaculated fiercely. “I hope you 
are warm enough now!” 

“What will we do?” quavered Pete. 

“Do!” snapped Flane. “We'll start, for 
the Koyukuk right now!” 

“What will we eat?” 

“Eat! How do! know? What will we eat 
if we stay here? It’s lucky I hung our snow- 
shoes on the tree there, instead of putting them 
in the cabin. We've got them to go on, any- 
way, and they say the strings make good 
eating at a pinch. I ain’t never tried them — 
yet.” 

Pete looked around hopelessly; then his eyes 
brightened. ‘There is the dog,” he. said, 
pointing. 

“What good is he?” growled Flane. “There 
is nothing to pull.” 

“He is good to eat!” 

“Sure!” cried Flane. “You ain’t such a 
darn fool, after all. We'll let him follow us on 
the hoof, as they say down in Arizony, till — 
till—till we need him. Come on. Every minute 
counts now! It ain’t no trouble to get ready, 
because we ain’t got nothing to get ready. 
Here is my ax sticking in this chopping-block. 
That’s lucky! Your’n was in the cabin. I'll 
break trail. Come on!” 

All the rest of the day, and far into the moon- 
lit night, the two men traveled steadily on, 
hardly exchanging a word, the dog following in 
their snowshoe trail, a gaunt shadow in the 
rear. 

At last they stopped and camped for a few 
hours — a very few, for their need to get on was 
desperate. Without food and without guns, 
theirs was a race with starvation. 

The Arctic spring was beginning, and the 
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intense cold of winter was over; but the nights 
bitter, and the men were stiff 
The dog huddled about the fire 


were still 
and hungry. 
with them. 

“| .wish that Pain-Killer wasn’t burnt up,” 
grumbled Pete fretfully. ‘‘I’d like to put some 
on my foot.” 

The next march was a long one, Flane settirig 
the pace relentlessly, hour after hour. Pete 
fell behind at times, and Flane heard him 
groan. 

““What’s the matter with your” he demanded. 
““Why don’t you keep up?” 

“It’s my foot,” answered Pete; “it hurts.” 

“‘This ain’t no time for a sore foot,” returned 
Flane harshly. “If you can’t travel fast you’re 
a dead man.” 

“It ain’t nothing,” declared Pete, catching 
up. “It ain’t nothing,” he repeated, as if 
trying to reassure himself. 

When they halted for rest that night, their 
faces were gaunt with hunger. Pete looked at 
the dog, who was sniffing about in a vain search 
for food, and stretched out his hand. 

“No—not yet,” cut in Flane. “Wait 
till we’re hungrier. Let him carry himself for 
a while. It’s easier.” 

The two men took turns keeping up the fire 
during the short hours they dared spare them- 
selves for rest. The hungry dog prowled about 
and howled dismally. 

Flane was ready to start first. “‘Come on, 
Pete!” he exclaimed impatiently. “Are you 
going to take a week to fix on them snow- 
shoes? ”’ 

“Go ahead; I’m coming. It’s my foot — it’s 
swelled up some; but I’m coming.” 

Flane started out at the killing pace of the 
day before. Pete followed him for a time, 
limping desperately, beads of perspiration 
starting on his face. Suddenly he sank down 
on the trail, with a groa4. 

Flane turned upon him savagely. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with you? What are you sitting 
down for?” 

Pete mumbled something. 

““What’s the matter with you?”’ yelled Flane, 
in a sudden fury. 

“It’s my foot, Lem,” said Pete, as if confess- 
ing a fault. “Just give me a little time. It’s 
stiff-like, and it burns — like fire.” 

Flane’s face was set in hard lines. ‘‘ There 
ain’t no time to give you. We've just got to 
geton. You know that.” 

“Yes, | know,” answered Pete, struggling to 
his feet. He took a few steps, and sank down 
again. 

He looked up at Flane with a dumb horror 
in his face. 
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“|. can’t make it, Lem,” he said, at last. 

Flane stared down at him with somber 
eyes. 

“Just take a look at my foot, Lem,” went 
on Pete, hastily beginning to untie his -moc- 
casin. ‘“‘Maybe you can tell what’s the matter 
with it.” 

“1 don’t want to look at it,” returned Flage 
gruffly. “I ain’t no doctor. Well, all right, 
go ahead,” he added, in answer to Pete’s look 
of entreaty. “But I can’t do nothing.” 

Pete pulled off his moccasin and the thick 
stockings under it, and put out his swollen 
foot. 

Flane ran his hand over it. 

Pete winced with pain. 

“It looks like one of the small bones might 
be broke,” said Flane shortly, and again 
he regarded Pete with somber, speculative 
eyes. Then he turned away and called to 
the dog. 

“What are you going to do, Lem?” asked 
Pete. 

“Kill the dog. _I’ll give you the biggest half.” 

Pete began to tremble. 

“Lem, you ain’t going to 

Flane turned abruptly away, and called 
loudly: 

“Here, Mukluk! Here, Mukluk!” 

The dog came up sniffing for the expected 
food; but, as Flane reached for him, he sprang 
away with a suspicious yelp, and ran back along 
the snowshoe trail they had left behind them. 
Flane followed after him, alternately cursing 
and cajoling. 

Pete sat and watched them fixedly until they 
disappeared behind some trees. Then he looked 
at his foot and muttered to himself. He was 
shivering like a man with the ague. 

It was a long time before Flane came back, 
and he came without the dog. “I couldn’t 
catch him; he’s gone,” he said shortly. “We 
have lost him. I reckon he has gone back to 
where he was fed last — back to where the 
cabin was.” 

Pete said nothing. 

Flane looked at him, and moved restlessly. 
“How many matches have you got, Pete?” he 
asked. 

Pete shook his head. “Not any.” 

Flane took a box from his pocket, and began 
separating the matches into two piles. 

“What are you doing, Lem?”’ 

“Can’t you see?’”’ demanded Flane irritably. 
“I’m dividing up the matches. Don’t you want 
none?” 

“Lem, you — you ain’t going to leave me?”’ 

Pete was shaking again. 

“Do vou think that I am going to sit here and 
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starve without making a run for it?’”’ demanded 


‘Flane. ‘‘What good would that do you? You 
can’t travel, and | can’t carry you. I'll leave 
you the ax.” 


Pete searched vainly for some sign of relenting 
in his partner’s grim face, and then, at the 
supreme moment, something like dignity came 
igto his own. 

“There sure ain’t no use of your starving, 
Lem, without a run for your money,” he said 
quietly. “If you make it out, tell the 
boys ——” 

“| won’t tell the boys nothing,” broke in 
Flane, with sudden fierceness. Then he slowly 
got to his feet. “If you can travel, come on,” 
he said thickly. “If you can’t, it’s tough, but 
it’s no fault of mine. I’m off. So long.” 

“So long,” returned Pete. 

That was all. 

Flane walked rapidly away, and disappeared 
without turning his head. 

Pete impassively watched him go. There 
was nothing to do about it. Then he looked 
down at his foot. “I wish I had some Pain- 
Killer to rub on it,” he muttered complain- 
ingly. ‘Then maybe I could get a show to make 
it back to the river, like Lem, before | 

He stopped with a shiver. 

“My God! Have I got to starve here with- 
out no show?” he cried desperately. ‘I won’t 
never do it. I’ve got to travel someway, if it 
kills me. I can’t stand it to starve! I can’t! 
But what will | do?” he muttered, burying his 
face in his hands. 

As if in answer, he heard a whine close beside 
him. He turned abruptly. 

It was the dog. He had come back! 

The man’s eyes glittered. His pinched face 
became suddenly cunning. 

“‘Here, Mukluk, come here!”’ he called, care- 
lessly snapping his fingers. 

The dog waved his bushy tail, and looked at 
the man with expectant, greedy eyes; but when 
Pete edged a little closer, he backed away, 
growling. 

Pete made a sudden rush for him. The dog 
bounded out of reach, and Pete sank down on 
the snow, weak with the pain of his foot. 

“I’ve got to get kim — I’ve got to get kim!” 
Pete muttered. “And | can’t,” he ended, 
with a half sob. 

Next he tried strategy. He remained perfectly 
still, hoping that the dog would grow careless 
and come within reach. But the animal re- 
fused to be tempted, and kept moving farther 
away. 

Pete watched his motions in an agony of 
apprehension. What if he went away again, 
‘and stayed! 
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The dog was now circling around one of the 
clumps of small trees that dotted the. snow- 
covered plain, sniffing the air. 

“He is trying to make himself believe that he 
smells something to eat,”” Pete muttered, with 
a sour smile. “And that’s all the good it will 
do him!” 

‘ Suddenly the dog ran in among the trees, and 
Pete heard him give a succession of sharp yelps. 
Then he came out, still yelping, and, to Pete’s 
amazement, ran straight up to him; but. when 
Pete pounced upon him desperately, the dog 
slipped away from under his hands, and darted 
back into the clump, still yelping. 

“Maybe he has treed something!” exclaimed 
Pete, crawling painfully after him through the 
snow — walking was torture now. 

When the dog saw him coming, he began 
to leap into the air at something high above 
his head among the trees. 

Pete looked up. 

“A cache!” he screamed. “Grub!” 

Pete sprang to his feet, never feeling the pain, 
and rushed at his salvation. 

There, on a platform raised high up on poles, 
under a snow-covered canvas, the outline of 
bags showed. 

Pete climbed one of the supports like a mad- 
man, and, tearing off the canvas, seized some- 
thing from the pile, and slid with it to the 
ground in an ecstasy of haste. 

“Bacon!” he cried, tearing furiously at it 
with his teeth. 

The dog pawed him, and whined. 

Pete opened his knife, cut off a big chunk, 
and threw it into the jaws of the famished 
animal. 

Man and dog, side by side, gnawed at the 
frozen meat. 

Finally the man was satisfied. He looked 
up. “Good, ain’t it, Mukluk?” he grinned. 

The dcg snarled, bolted the last of his hunk, 
and ran his quick tongue over his jaws. 

“Now we'll see what more there is in the 
cache,” said Pete, climbing up again — more 
slowly this time. 

“Lord, how my foot hurts!” he groaned, as 
he pulled himself on to the platform and began 
rummaging. 

“Bacon! Flour! Beans!” Each word was 
a shrill cry of triumph. Then Pete’s eyes fixed 
themselves on the mark on the bags. 

“That’s his mark!” ejaculated Pete. “They 
belongs to Sandy Walsh, the feller his pardner 
was hauling back to Bettles, sick, when we 
passed them on our way up here last fall. 
They said they cached some grub when they 
turned back. Well, Sandy won’t want it this 


season; and I guess he won’t never want it, 











“PETE BEGAN PULLING MADLY AT THE RUINS” 
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by the way he looked,” continued Peter reflec- 
tively. ‘‘He was sure pretty nigh his finish 
when I see him.” 

Throwing a sack of flour and a frying-pan 
he had found down into the snow, Pete slid 
down after them. 

“Lord, the luck of it!” he exclaimed. ‘And 
Lem hitting the trail with nothing in his belly. 
And going on and on till he drops. For he 
ain’t going to make it. Noman could. There’s 
enough for Lem, too,” he went on meditatively, 
looking up at the cache. ‘Well, it’s his own 
lookout. He deserted me, and we was pard- 
ners. He took the best chance — the same 
as I would,” he added candidly, after a pause. 
“And he left me the ax, and he needed the ax 
bad. That was mighty white of Lem. I 
wouldn’t never done it, | guess.” 

He looked up again at the cache. Then, as 
if in answer to a question, he muttered: “How 
can I? I can’t travel till my foot gets well. 
I ain’t got no way of catching him.” 

The dog was eyeing the unfinished piece of 
bacon which Pete had stuck in the crotch of a 
tree out of his reach. 

“By thunder!” exclaimed Pete. “Mukluk 
could, if | only knew how to make him. | 
couldn’t write Lem no message to come back, 
because I ain’t much on the write.” 
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Then his eyes fell on the bacon. 

“1 could wrap that up in a sack, and tie it 
on Mukluk. Lem would sure know that there 
was more where that came from, and make 
tracks back. I’ll try it on,” he nodded to 
himself. 

He wrapped up the bacon in a sack he got 
from the cache. 

“Come here, Mukluk,” he called. 

The dog came up to him quite confidently 
now, and Pete tied the bacon across his back. 

“Now, Mukluk,” said Pete, limping with the 
dog to where Lem’s snowshoe tracks led away 
south. ‘‘See that trail? Go on, now, and find 
Lem! Fetch him, Mukluk, fetch him! Good 
dog! Mush, now!” 

Pete pushed Mukluk forward along the trail 
as he spoke; but the dog, suddenly grown suspi- 
cious again, turned in his tracks and bolted off 
in the opposite direction. 

“Here, Mukluk, come back!” called Pete. 
“T ain’t going to hurt you.” 

The dog had disappeared. 

“Curse the brute!” ejaculated Pete. “I 
done my best to help you, Lem,” he muttered 
fretfully. “I can’t go after you; I can’t travel. 
And you starving to death, and plenty right 
here for the asking! Mukluk, for God’s sake, 
come back!” he cried. 
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His voice broke with weakness, and he sat 
there, head bowed, in bitter dejection. 

“Hello, Pete!” 

The voice seemed to come from away off. 
Pete raised his head, and stared as if he saw a 
ghost. 

Before him stood Lem Flane, his cheeks 
sunken, his eyes like those of a famished animal. 

“Lem! What brought you back?” 

“Because we is pardners,”’ answered Flane. 
“| traveled fast, but all the time I see you laying 
here crippled up and starving all alone — and 
me, your pardner, deserting you. And, if | got 
out, | knew I would always see you as long as 
I lived. I ain’t got no liking for you, Pete; | 
ain’t pretending any. But you is my pardner. 
I couldn’t get away from that. I ain’t never 
deserted a pardner before — so I come back to 
travel the same road as you. | guess it won’t 
take long.” 

For a moment Shifty Pete couldn’t speak. 
Then he gulped over his words. ‘Lem, | 
couldn’t travel —I tried to make Mukluk go 
and bring you back. I tied a piece of bacon on 
him for a message, but the cussed dog ran the 











“ve GOT TO GET HIM—I’VE GOT TO GET HIM!’” 


he ain’t come back yet. I was 
I done my best, Lem — 


other way; 
waiting for him. 
honest.” 

“Bacon!” ejaculated Flane. “Pete, you’re 
loco! I suppose that’s the way we'll both get 
soon,” he muttered, half to himself. 

“Bacon! And beans! And flour!” shrieked 
Pete hysterically. ‘‘Me and Mukluk found a 
cache! There the brute is now,” he cried, 
pointing down the trail, “coming back with 
the bacon still tied to him! Ask him! Come 
on, Lem! Come on, quick!” 

And half dragging, half leaning on Flane, Pete 
limped with him over to the clump of trees and 
pointed to the cache. And then, before Flane 
could make a move, he climbed up and threw 
a side of bacon straight down into Flane’s 
arms. 

Flane gazed at it with ravenous eyes; but, 
before he took the first mouthful, he looked up 
at Pete and said solemnly: 

“Pete, | didn’t guess you right. 
pardner — and a gentleman.” 

Pete grinned. 

“That makes my foot feel good,”’ he said. 


You’re a 
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“*WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY HAVING A DANGEROUS BRUTE LIKE THIS ABOUT 
TO ANNOY PASSENGERS?’” 











‘The Adventures of 
Miss Gregory 





by Perceval Gibbon 
A Dog and Unclean 


Illustrated by William Hatherell 


HE little Jaffa steamer splashed out 
past the tall statueof Lesseps, which 
stands at the seaward end of the 
western pier of Port Said, and lifted 
her bows to the roll of the free water 

of the Mediterranean. At the after rail two 
people watched the roofs and masts slide back 
into the morning haze. One was the English- 
woman, Miss Gregory, at whose coming on 
board all hands had stopped to stare, for the 
sheer quality of her. Fifty years of age, or 
thereabouts, she had the suave and secure pres- 
ence of one whose place in the world has never 
been in doubt; her voice, a little high, with an 
urgent tone in it, was full of authority. The 
other was the Rev. Daniel Blake, on his way 
back to a mission station on the edge of a Syrian 
desert. He leaned with both elbows on the rail, 
gazing somberly. 

The land was astern of them when Miss Greg- 
ory spoke. The harbor works were stretched 
upon the water like some elaborate toy, and 
behind them the feverish town stood glowing 
under the sun. She was an inveterate maker of 
acquaintances — it is the modern short cut to 
adventure. She turned to Mr. Blake pleas- 
antly, and pointed across the widening water to 
the picture that dwindled as they watched. 

“A wonderful thing to see, isn’t it?” she 
suggested. 

“Eh?” Mr. Blake came out of his preoccupa- 
tion with a start, and looked at her sourly. He 
was a man of her own age, gaunt and gray, with 
a worn, unhappy face. He had traveled to 


Port Said from his mission in Syria to greet a 
brother missionary passing through on his way 
to China, and the evil town, with its dreary 
elaboration of vice, had scared and saddened 
him. As he watched it sink back into the 
distance, his eyes were dark with a vision of 
judgment. 

“What did you say?”’ he asked harshly. 

“I said it was a wonderful thing to see,” 
repeated Miss Gregory. “That statue, you 
know —a fine idea, that. One needs to be 
French to finish a breakwater with a statue.” 

He was staring at her, while she spoke, with 
a sort of hostile intentness. She was as strange 
to his experience as anything he had seen in 
Port Said. He had lived too long among his 
heathen to know her type, and he resented her 
manner of being serenely at home in a wide 
and active world. A touch of color rose in 
his cheeks. 

“No doubt there were people who admired 
Sodom and Gomorrah, too,” he retorted sud- 
denly, casting the words in her face almost 
violently. She lifted her eyebrows in astonish- 
ment; for the moment, his meaning was not 
clear. 

“Oh,” she said then, and smiled good-hu- 
moredly. ‘“‘ Yes, one lady did look back at them, 
didn’t she?” 

Mr. Blake made a noise remotely resembling 
a snarl, and turned on his heel forthwith. He 
took the only way he knew of giving her what 
he considered a fit answer: his narrow back was 
rigid with wrath as he went striding forward. 
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At the top of the ladder Mr. Blake halted. 
The long deck was empty, save for a dog that 
lay across his path and, at the sight of him, 
lifted a slow head and growled. The missionary 
gave ground at once. He had lived too long 
among his debased Mohammedans and Jews to 
be at ease with dogs, in any case; he could not 
resist the impression that the taint of unclean- 
ness was upon them. He started to walk round 
the animal; but it rose to its feet with a low 
rumble of menace that made him back against 
the bulkhead. 

“Good dog,” he said anxiously. 
you brute!” 

It was a dog of middle size, tawny and rough 
in the coat; it showed him eyes of a tender, mel- 
ancholy brown and a handsome set of teeth. 
When he made a movement to edge away, it 
wrinkled its nose to the shape of sheer vicious- 
ness; its growl was ferocity made vocal. Mr. 
Blake poised his left foot for a kick. 

“‘Good old fellow, then,” he begged agon- 
izedly. ‘Good old boy!” 

The good old fellow appeared to be clearing 
for action, when Mr. Blake’s desperate eyes, 
roving for the means of rescue, caught sight of 
a white jacket. 

“Steward!” he called raspingly. ‘‘Steward!” 

“Sir?” 

The shrewd Cockney steward saw how mat- 
ters stood, and came running with a broom. 
rhe dog, still growling, backed into the scupper, 
and there stood to his arms, as it were, ready to 
resume the engagement. Mr. Blake put his left 
foot down with relief, and turned upon the 
steward. 

“What do you mean by having a dangerous 
brute like this about to annoy passengers?” he 
demanded. “It’s an outrage!” 

“Don’t belong to us, sir,” said the steward. 
““Seems sort o’ lost, don’t it?”’ 

“Do you mean to say its owner is not on 
board?” inquired Mr. Blake. 

The dog growled again at the sound of his 
voice, and the steward stood with his broom 
ready to repel an attack. 

“T saw ’im,” explained the steward, “‘when 
we was castin’ orf from the wharf; but no one 
don’t seem to own ’im. Lost ’is master ashore, 
| should think, and strayed aboard of us in the 
night.” 

“The cur!” said Mr. Blake, with heat. “It 
mear.t to bite. It’s some wretched mongrel 
from the town — a pariah dog.” 

A cool voice at his elbow interrupted him. 
“Oh, no,” it said, with quiet decision. “It’s 
not a mongrel, by any means.” 

It was the serene Englishwoman again; Mr. 
Blake leaned toward her with a scowl. 


“Get down, 
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“Your dog, Madam?” he demanded in his 
harshest tones. 

“No,” she answered, gazing at him coolly, 
while the dog, with his teeth still showing, eyed 
the three of them watchfully. 

“Of course, sir,” said the steward suddenly, in 
a brisk and obliging manner,—‘‘of course, if 
nobody don’t own ’im, we can ’eave ’im over- 
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board, seein’ ’e’s dangerous.” 


“Dangerous!” snapped Mr. Blake. “He 
tried to bite me, I tell you.” 
“Yes, sir,” agreed the steward. “Then over 


"e goes.” : 

Miss Gregory interrupted with swift author- 
ity. “Nothing of the kind,” she said. “The 
dog’s not dangerous; he’s unhappy.” 

“Those curs —’” began Mr. Blake, but she 
cut him short. 

“Man,” she said, “‘did you ever see a cur with 
a coat like that? He’s an Irish terrier —a 
beauty. Poor old fellow, then!” 

The dog still had his hairy lips withdrawn from 
his most impressive teeth. But Miss Gregory 
had owned and loved dogs from her childhood. 
She paid attention to neither his shrinking nor 
his threats, but stooped deliberately and put a 
slow, expert hand on the rough head. Mr. 
Blake made a motion to stop her. It was not 
alone the danger of her being bitten, but the 
sight of a clean English lady fondling a dog 
was unpleasant to him. He watched her un- 
comfortably, while the steward stood by, leaning 
upon his broom, agreeable to any arrangement 
that might be concluded. Miss Gregory’s 
hands stroked the restless head, while she talked 
unceasingly in the low, reassuring tone that dogs 
know. The beast was tense with suspicion — 
the world that had gulfed his master from 
sight might be full of plausible traitors; but she 
made no mistakes. The feel of her hands, prac- 
tised in caresses, was balm to him. He sur- 
rendered suddenly, letting go his hostile breath 
in a sigh, and crowded close to her knee. He 
was ownerless no longer; he knew the depend- 
ence on a human being which is the religion of 
a good dog. 

“You see?” said Miss Gregory over her 
shoulder. 

Mr. Blake snorted; he knew too little about 
dogs to appreciate the art of the victory that he 
had just witnessed. 

“So long as he does not annoy me,” he said, 
“he may remain. You will be responsible for 
him, Madam?” 

“Thank you so much,” said Miss Gregory 
pleasantly, and rose to her feet as he strode off, 
his arms swinging and his whole ungainly figure 
eloquent of his disapproval. 

The steward loitered. “Fine ’and you’ve got 
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with a dorg, mum,” he remarked, with a finger 
to his cap-brim. 

Miss Gregory nodded. “Bring some biscuits 
to my cabin,” she directed. ‘“‘He’s hungry.” 

The dog was watching her with his soft, de- 
voted eyes. The word biscuit evidently had 
some meaning for him. He was prepared to 
understand her completely. 

‘Come along, old fellow,” said Miss Gregory. 
“Let’s see if you can eat~something., ‘It’s a 
pleasure to meet a gentleman like you.” 

The dog followed at her heel, with his short 
stump of a tail erect, restored to his double 
capacity of man’s champion and slave. 

He makes fewest mistakes who registers few- 
est judgments. In her diary that evening, as 
she sat on the edge of her bunk, with the calm 
dog alert at her feet, Miss Gregory entered her 
reflections on the subject of Mr. Blake. “A 
man like a hedgehog,” she wrote, “partaking of 
the characters of both hedge and hog. If it 
were not for his manners, | should have judged 
him poor and aging and disappointed; as it is, 
| put his appearance down to dyspepsia. To 
meet him is not to enrich one’s experience.” 

As she wrote, Mr. Blake lay in the dark on the 
other side of the bulkhead, thinking unhappily 
of the events of the day. He was a man of nar- 
rowly defined powers, and they were not of the 
kind to earn him consideration in the highways 
of the earth. Here and there, in the dark 
places of heathendom, his name had honor. 
Years ago, when the field of his labors had been 
Morocco, he had lain three months in a pestilent 
prison, awaiting death by torture. Each day of 
that period he had preached his valiant gospel 
to his fellow prisoners; and when, at length, the 
unexpected release came for him, he had walked 
forth into the sunlight at the head of a dozen 
converts. But his vicissitudes, his sufferings 
and his triumphs, had given him no dignity. 
His manner resembled his clothes. Both were 
ill-devised and uncomfortable, and both hid the 
raw material of martyrdom. Wide-eyed in the 
gloom of his cabin, he heard Miss Gregory drop 
an occasional word to the dog; she spoke with 
an accent of companionship that smote him like 
a revelation. 

“What is it?” he asked himself again and 
again. “What is it that other people have 
which I lack? What is it?” 

Miss Gregory and he met next morning on the 
wharf at Jaffa. He was anxious to be agreeable, 
but did not know how. He would have given 
much for the trick of pleasant triviality — to 
nod, to say some insignificant, friendly thing. 
This was his purpose. The effect fell some 
degrees short of the intention. Miss Gregory, 
looking up suddenly, saw his eyes fixed upon 


her with what she took to be the cold glee of 
malice. She was having trouble with the officials 
about the dog, and prepared to snub him at once. 

“Er — not bitten anybody, | suppose?” was 
Mr. Blake’s effort at small talk. He had not 
heard the yell of the steward a few minutes 
before, when he had trodden on the dog’s paw 
and been dealt with promptly. 

“Nobody to speak of,’ replied Miss Gregory. 
“Anyhow, it’s too late to throw him overboard 
now.” 

Mr. Blake’s constrained smile faded, and 
Miss Gregory forgot his existence as another 
official arrived to bring his black mustache and 
red fez to bear on the situation. She took a 
seat on one of her trunks, crossed her ankles, 
and prepared to insist upon her own way. At 
her side, the dog sat on his haunches, grave and 
unperturbed; his melancholy eyes strayed over 
the wharf in sad detachment. 

The officer bent his faculties to an inspection 
of the animal. 

“Yours?” he asked Miss Gregory suddenly. 

“Oh, no,” replied Miss Gregory. ‘I don’t 
even know his name. He’s lost.” 

“Lost,”’ repeated the officer thoughtfully, and 
flashed his eyes at her. ‘Ah! He shall be shot.” 

“Id rather he wasn’t,” said Miss Gregory 
placidly. She was fairly sure of her man; she 
had been in the Levant before. The hand that 
rested in her jacket pocket came forth in the 
most casual manner in the world, and the Turk 
had a glimpse of crumpled blue paper in the 
palm of it. His round, swarthy face took on a 
look of abstraction; he gazed past her at the 
road from the wharf. 

“If he follows you,” he said in dull tones, 
“how can we shoot? It is not safe.” 

Miss Gregory permitted herself a little smile; 
it always happened like that with her, and she 
was content. 5 

“TI see,” she said# “Thank you.” She rose 
to her feet and nodded an acknowledgment of 
his bow. Beside her, the expectant dog stood 
up and eyed the pair of them intelligeptly. 

It was here that Miss Gregory made her mis- 
take. Instead of passing the money with proper 
discretion into the official palm, she laid it on 
the trunk, smiled, and walked away. The offi- 
cer smiled likewise, made her another bow, and 
reached for his reward. At the same instant the 
dog, misunderstanding the matter completely, 
took him reproachfully by the lower leg and 
held on. 

At the fat officer’s howl, Miss Gregory started 
back. She was just in time to see a spirited 
action-picture dissolve into its ingredients. The 
fat officer hopped on his unbitten leg and 
shouted broken phrases in four tongues, and 
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everybody threw things at the dog and looked 
at the money on the ground. 

“Pat,” called Miss Gregory. ‘“‘Pat! Here, 
boy.” 

She judged it was useless to offer compensa- 
tion; the blood of the dog was what the stout 
officer required. A species of gendarme was 
already running up with his short sword drawn, 
and the dog, having caught sight of him, was 
preparing for further conquests. At her cry, he 
looked toward her reluctantly. She made 
frantic gestures of summons and invitation, and 
began to run, still calling. He hesitated; the 
row was altogether too promising to lose, but 
his honor was in his service of her. He followed, 
bounding. 

For a while there was pursuit; but it dwin- 
dled quickly, and Miss Gregory, breathless and 
afflicted with a stitch in her side, dropped to 
walking pace in an intricacy of narrow uphill 
streets. The dog danced about her gleefully. 


Miss Gregory spoke to him remonstratingly. 


“This Donnybrook-Fair kind of thing is all 
very well in its way, my friend,” she said. “But 
in the meantime our luggage is at the customs; 
and what about a hotel?” 

He cocked a soft eye at her with a laughable 
suggestion of shrewdness, and waited for her 
next move. Things were simple enough for him. 
Where she went he would go too, unquestion- 
ing and content, ready to support or defend at 
need. Loyalty was his trade. 

“Very well,” said Miss Gregory. ‘“‘ You’re 
obliging, even if you are not helpful. We'll see 
what we can do.” 

The Orient Hotel in those days looked out 
upon the street through a tall arched door, and 
within it the courtyard was roofed over to be 
a spacious lounging-place for the hotel’s fre- 
quenters. Miss Gregory summoned her most 
formal demeanor as she turned in, with the dog 
soberly at heel. 

From the palm-screened office at the farther 
end of the courtyard, Aristide saw her arrival, 
and came forward to meet her, the most pliant, 
most accomplished of maitres d’hétel. He bowed 
before her, while she set forth her needs —a 
good room, a rug for the dog, porters to go 
forthwith for her luggage, and café a» lait. 

“Direc’ly, Madame,” he assured her, with 
his air of having received distinguished favors. 
“Madame will take ze café first? Madame will 
have it here?” 

He drew out a chair for her at a small table, 
and Miss Gregory turned toward it, and saw, 
seated at a little table close at hand, her ac- 
quaintance of the steamer, the Rev. Daniel 
Blake. At sight of her he started. He had 
been a witness of the tragedy by the water-side, 


when law and order had been made the prey of a 
dog; and he found it astonishing that she should 
turn up thus, trim and unperturbed, with the 
spoils of victory walking visibly behind her. 
He gave her his hard, inexpressive stare, which 
looked so hostile and was yet nothing but an 
evidence of slow wits, and as she returned it 
he caught at his manners and made her a bow. 
It was rather funny to watch, and Miss Gregory 
was interested. She failed to notice that the 
dog, whose memory of Mr. Blake was not less 
accurate than hers, was interested too. 

Mr. Blake’s conscience had smitten him at 
the moment of her flight from the wharf. No 
honest man lacks the seeds of chivalry, however 
he may lack the art of it. Too late he began to 
perceive that he had lost an opportunity. He 
might have tripped up the man with the sword, 
and so made a diversion in her favor. He chafed 
at the suspicion that he was doomed forever to 
stand in the background of these vivacious 
transactions, to be a mere spectator and critic. 
He hesitated a moment, and rose awkwardly 
to go across to her. His mind floundered pain- 
fully, seeking for a friendly thing to say. 

“Well,” said Miss Gregory, before he had 
found it, drawing off her gloves in a leisurely 
fashion, ‘‘you see, we’re not overboard yet, 
either of us.” 

“No,” said Mr. Blake uneasily. ‘‘No; not 
yet.” 

He had meant merely to agree with her; it 
was none of his doing that the words sounded 
like a veiled threat. He came closer. 

“Do you mind if | sit at your table?” he 
asked, with sudden humility, and laid his hand 
on the edge of it. 

It was the sign for which the dog was waiting, 
the token he had set himself to recognize. With 
the smooth celerity of a piece of machinery, he 
opened a flank attack at once. The table was 
between Mr. Blake and Miss Gregory, so that 
she could not see what was happening to that 
gentleman’s right calf, and for a moment she 
thought that sudden madness had seized him. 
He made a strange noise between a scream and 
a grunt, and leaped backward. 

“What on earth—” began Miss Gregory, 
half rising, and then she saw. ‘‘Oh, Pat, you 
beast! Come here at once, sir.”’ 

The deluded Pat had a strip of black cloth in 
his teeth; he flaunted it vaingloriously, the 
while he moved exultantly before Mr. Blake 
with a motion like a mechanical rocking-horse 
and feinted for another opening. 

“Call him off!” cried Mr. Blake frantically. 
“I’m badly bitten, Call him off — he’s coming 
again!” 

From all about the courtyard came noises of 
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disorder. There were shouting and the drum of 
feet, and Aristide came through the throng as a 
scythe goes through rank grass. 

“‘Oh, scanda-al!”’ he gritted between clenched 
teeth, and his dexterous kick took Pat a little 
abaft the beam and hoisted him a dozen feet in 
the direction of the archway and the ifthospital- 
ity of the street. It was all in Aristide’s best 
masterly manner — his demonstration of the 
great hidden truth that an innkeeper may be a 
paladin. He stood and watched the stumpy 
tail vanish, and came slowly back again, finger- 
ing his white tie into order. 

“A doctor, sir?” he asked of Mr. Blake, who 
was examining his wounds in the midst of a 
group of sympathizers. 

“No,” said Mr. Blake shortly. His injuries 
were, after all, not severe. There was just 
blood enough to look ugly when seen through 
the torn rent in the black trousers; but Mr. 
Blake, at his worst and crudest, was never a 
man to make a profit of an attitude. 

“I’m all right,” he said harshly, and rose to 
his feet. 

“Glad it’s no worse,” said Miss Gregory at 
his side, and he turned to meet her unembar- 
rassed eyes. 

“Er — the — er — dog’s gone, eh?” he in- 
quired heavily. 

She smiled. ‘Yes; he’s overboard, as far as 
you’re concerned,” she said. It seemed she 
could not forget that word; he reddened un- 
comfortably. 

“‘So it only remains to pay for the damage and 
go after him,” she added tranquilly. His woe- 
begone look struck her suddenly. “I really am 
very sorry, Mr. Blake,” she concluded. ‘“‘Any- 
thing | can do a 

Her glance at the torn garments was signifi- 
cant, and her purse was in her hand. He won- 
dered why the proper, easy thing to say was so 
hard to find. 

“Thank you, no,” he answered, and Miss 
Gregory turned away to the expectant Aristide. 
That truly great man was as placid as she; he 
never allowed passion to complicate finance. 
The settlement was so satisfactory that he even 
felt a certain compunction for kicking Pat. 

Miss Gregory passed the day in looking for 
Pat. Jaffa was not a city of imposing propor- 
tions, but one could not imagine a place better 
adapted for losing a dog. The little streets 
were linked in all directicns by a mesh of alleys 
and byways; when he was driven from the hotel, 
he had the choice of a score of ways to go. And 
it was a little alarming to find how quickly his 
fame had spread. At a little café where she 
lunched and made inquiries (“‘Has any one seen 
a red dog?” she asked), they knew all about the 
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scene on the quay, and were politely but ob- 
viously a little nervous of Miss Gregory. No, 
they explained; they had not seen any dog of 
that remarkable hue, and their manner of saying 
it suggested a hope that they never would. In 
the afternoon she took occasion to visit two 
other hotels, to secure accommodation for the 
night, and found that the tale of Pat’s deeds at 
the Orient had got there first. At both there 
were smiling, deferential managers on the model 
of Aristide. They had excellent rooms at her 
disposal, charming, exceptional rooms. “But, 
Madame — excoose. Ve do not receive dogs, 
hein? Eet is ze rule.” To each of them Miss 
Gregory showed first a grim countenance and 
then a broad back. She saw a good deal of 
Jaffa that day. 

The moon was high over the white and 
crowded town ere her quest ended, at the corner 
of a little open garden where there were seats 
around a fountain. As she neared it, there 
came into view a dog of the town, a lean, ragged 
gutter-hound, comprising in his single unshapely 
person half a dozen uncleanly breeds. He was 
moving at top speed, too urgent to be elsewhere 
even to snarl as he went. He crossed her path 
like a hairy comet, and vanished in the nearest 
shadows. And after him, with all the joy of the 
chase eloquent in his gait, came another dog. 
Miss Gregory stopped short. 

“Pat!” she cried. ‘‘Pat, you brute.” 

Pat slid to a standstill, and welcomed her with 
a wild bark. He spun about her crazily. 

“Oh, Pat,” said Miss Gregory. ‘‘A well-bred 
dog like you, too! You'll come to a bad end, 
my friend. But I’m glad to see you, all the 
same.” 

“Wuff!” observed Pat happily. He liked 
being talked to. Life, for him, was full of fights 
and other fine things; but service was best — to 
adore, to obey, to sacrifice. He went with her 
to one of the seats. 

Miss Gregory sat down with a sigh of relief, 
for she was a tired woman. 

“Thanks to you, my exuberant friend, there’s 
no roof for us to-night,” she said to the waiting 
dog. ‘‘So we must see it out here.” 

She leaned back and yawned, in no wise dis- 
turbed or unhappy. For Miss Gregory a bed 
was a mere piece of furniture; for most people it 
is a symbol. The night air was not yet bitter 
with chill, and she felt she could sleep. Pat, 
agreeable to her mood, fidgeted uncertainly for 
a minute or two, and then coiled down upon her 
foot. The big white moon stood over them 
benignly. Across the hushed streets the sea 
made its slumberous murmur. Pat put a paw 
across his nose lazily, and Miss Gregory slept. 
Twice or thrice during the night the dog raised 
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“SHE WATCHED THEM DEPART, EACH OBVIOUSLY NERVOUS AND ILL AT. EASE” 


his wise head at the approach of footsteps. 
There came a patrolling policeman, belted and 
armed; there came also men who prowled cau- 
tiously. Miss Gregory did not hear them. One 
who came close heard the low rumble of the 
dog’s growl, hesitated, and slunk away. Pat 
was on duty, the duty he understood. Let Miss 
Gregory be pilot in the strange complexity of 
man’s world, and he would trust her utterly; but 
when that curious tangle subsided and things 
became plain and primitive, he would take 
command and not fail her. 


Day was pale overhead when he woke her by 
rising from her foot. She had slept the night 
through, and returned to wakefulness to see Pat 
rampant, gardant, and making preparations to 
give Mr. Blake further cause for complaint. 
The missionary had halted about twenty paces 
away, with one of the long seats between him 
and the dog. In one hand he carried a loop of 
bright steel chain; Miss Gregory gave it a stare 
of unworthy suspicion. 

“Good morning,” she said. “Is that chain 
intended for Pat, here?”’ 
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“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Will you hold him, please? 
I want to speak to you.” 

Miss Gregory laid her hand on Pat’s collar. 
“‘Down, boy,” she ordered. “I warn you that 
if you try to snatch him I'll let him go,” she 
called. 

Mr. Blake came across to her with his quick, 
shambling stride. 

“Been out all night?” he asked abruptly. 

Miss Gregory was leaning back wither knees 
crossed, at her ease, self-possessed, cruelly scru- 
tinizing him. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Il thought so,” he said. 

“Indeed.”” Miss Gregory saw that the man 
was painfully embarrassed, and compunction 
stirred in her. “‘Why?” she demanded. 

“| inquired at the hotels,” he said. ‘And 
then — your luggage. It was brought to the 


Orient. It is there still.” 
“TI see,” said Miss Gregory. “So you in- 
quired at the hotels, did you? Sit down, Mr. 


Blake. Now, why did you inquire?” 

The gaunt, gray man had his eyes fixed on the 
ground. It was as if he were confessing some 
crime. The starch was out of him. 

“You’re fond of dogs?” he asked inconse- 
quently. 

“Well, yes,” said Miss Gregory, surprised. 

“I’m not,” he went on; “I don’t like them — 
I’m afraid of them. So— I wondered.” 

He paused. Miss Gregory did not speak. 

“| wondered,” he repeated. “The dog 
seemed to have a claim on you. When he saw 
you, he knew you were his friend, just as he 
knew I was not. And you were. | don’t under- 
stand, even yet — quite. Isit only because you 
are kind to dogs?”’ 

He stopped for an answer. 
bent her mind to the matter. 

“No,” she answered thoughtfully. “It wasn’t 
only that, since you ask. You see, the dog 
and | have much the same views of life and 
behavior.” 

“Eh?” He glanced round, fearful that she 
spoke in jest; her face reassured him. 

“I’m afraid it sounds rather mad,” said Miss 
Gregory; “but think it out. Both of us stand 
by those who need our help; we’re not down 
on the weak and lonely; we’re decently clean in 
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our manners; and we can both take care of 
ourselves. Really, I’m not joking. A decent 
human being and a decent dog have a lot in 
common.” 

Mr. Blake nodded his head at each point she 
mentioned. He did not answer her at once. 

“IT think,” he said at last, ‘‘that, if | were to 
be burned at the stake for the glory of my Mas- 
ter, | could do my part with credit. That is 
what I think, and once | was very nearit. But 
if His cause depended on my being able to say a 
light, pleasant thing to a chance-met stranger - - 
well, thank God, it doesn’t. But - 

“What?” asked Miss Gregory gently. 

Mr. Blake sat up. He turned his grizzled 
face to her. It was seamed with the suns and 
storms of many deserts and darkened with a 
multitude of griefs. He was of her own age, but 
old already, void of humor and incapable of 
power. But for the moment he was exalted. 

“Your ill-conditioned brute has bitten me 
once and frightened me twice,” he said, with a 
sudden vivacity. ‘‘While you keep him you'll 
never get into a hotel. To-day | leave on my 
way to my mission; give the beast to me.” 

Miss Gregory hesitated. “Really?” she 
asked. ‘You want him?” 

He held up the chain for her to see. ‘I 
brought it in the hope that you would give him,”’ 
he said. ‘You call him Pat, eh? St. Patrick 
was a missionary —and he could bite, too. 
Pat, come here.” 

Pat held back. He was not an effusive dog, 
but he fell to abject licking of Miss Gregory’s 
hand. 

“Pat,” said Miss Gregory, “‘be good.” 

“Come, Pat,” said Mr. Blake. ‘“‘We’re both 
awkward in company; we ought to get on.”’ 

Miss Gregory took his hand heartily. 

“‘My dear man,” she said, “I’m an old fool 
myself. Go, now, because I’m half afraid I’m 
going tocry. And God bless you, both of you.” 

She did not cry. She even smiled as she 
watched them depart, each obviously nervous 
and ill at ease. Mr. Blake held the chain at 
arm’s length, and Pat walked with drooping tail. 

“‘Gracious!”’ exclaimed Miss Gregory, as they 
passed the street-end and vanished from her 
sight. ‘‘My diary. I must tear that page out 
before | forget it.” 
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““TIXO the memory of Colonel James 
Anderson, founder of free libraries 
in western Pennsylvania. He opened 
his library to working boys, and, upon 
Saturday afternoons, acted as librarian, 
thus dedicating not only his books but 
himself to the noble work. This monu- 
mentis erected in grateful remembrance by 
| Andrew Carnegie, one of the working boys 
| to whom were thus opened the precious 
treasures of knowledge and imagination 
through which youth may ascend” 
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INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION HAVE MADE 
IMPORTANT 
IN PHYSICS AND 
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F there is any one thing in which this pres- 
ent age of ours is supreme, that thing is 
precision. We suspend business every 
day to telegraph observatory time to 
every city, and if that time is wrong by 

a single second, somebody has to explain. We 
triangulate a whole State, and the error is 
within the span of a man’s hand. Our balances 
do not merely weigh a hair — they tell the differ- 
ence in weight between a thick hair and a thin 
one. From measuring the speed of thought, we 
have advanced to measuring the different reac- 


tion times of different men. We have measured 
the heat of the moon’s rays, and the humidity 
of Mars. We are, above all things, certain. 
Where our fathers estimated, we know. 

We know because of our tool- and instrument- 
makers. They give us our clocks, chrono- 
graphs, calipers, verniers, gauges, micrometers, 
graduates, thermometers, thermographs, our 
dividing-engines, microtomes, microscopes, 
range-finders, defraction gratings, telescopes, 
spectroscopes, balances. Without such instru- 
ments, science would be no more. Without 
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their makers, the progress of civilization would 
stop. 

Instrument-making, like other exacting pro- 
fessions, demands certain special gifts — among 
them, great manual dexterity, infinite patience, a 
love of precision for its own sake. The few really 
great instrument-makers have at least approxi- 
mated to genius. Of oneof those, John A. Brashear 
of Pittsburgh, the foremost now living in the 
United States, | shall here give some account. 

Western Pennsylvania sixty or seventy years 
ago was full of amateur astronomers. In fact, 
everywhere, during the first half of the last cen- 
tury, astronomy was the most popular of all the 
sciences, the one branch of natural science which 
every intelligent person was supposed to know 
something about, and every educated person to 
have studied in school. Among these amateurs 
was one Squire Wampler, who had picked up 
a good piece of glass in the wreck of the great 
fire which nearly wiped out Pittsburgh in 1845, 
ground himself a telescope lens, and not having 
great earthly possessions, had taken to traveling 
about the country, exhibiting the wonders of the 
heavens through his instrument, at five cents 
a look. 

Squire Wampler probably did no more far- 
reaching act in all his life than when, in 1848, he 
brought his telescope. to a little town on the 
Monongahela fifty miles south of Pittsburgh, 
and gave to John A. Brashear his first peep 
through a glass. The future astroromer was 
then a lad of eight. His maternal grandfather 
was Nathaniel Smith, a watchmaker by trade, 
and a most versatile and dexterous workman in 
a day when everything had to be wrought by 
hand. He was also a man of uncommon intelli- 
gence and capacify, and he had built one of the 
first telegraph instruments west of the Alle- 
ghenies. He made a companion of the boy, 
taught him the names of the stars and constella- 
tions by the time he was ten, and remained his 
friend and counselor until the grandson was 
a man grown. 


Brashear and His Young Wife (Make 
Their First Telescope 


John A. Brashear himself grew up in Browns- 
ville, where he was born, and picked up what edu- 
cation he could in the common schools. The 
man who now holds honorary degrees from so 
many universities never saw the inside of a col- 
lege when he wasa boy. Asa lad he learned the 
trade of pattern-making. Soon afterward he 
fell in love with Phoebe Stewart, and married 
her; and at twenty-two found himself estab- 
lished, apparently for life, as a millwright in 
a Pittsburgh rolling-mill. 
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Probably no city in the world has a larger 
proportion of inhabitants than Pittsburgh who 
believe that the day is given to man to do two 
days’ work in. The Brashears built them a 
little house with their own hands, for they were 
the kind of people who are willing to do any- 
thing to help along. The husband took his 
books to the mill, and dug away at physics and 
mathematics on the street-cars. The wife kept 
up with him in her duties at home. In the 
evening they worked and studied together at 
their special hobby, astronomy. 

The fact that the Brashears had no money to 
buy a telescope was no permanent obstacle — 
they went to work to make one instead. They 
set up a little shop, with a tiny engine and a 
a lathe. Together they made the tubes and 
ground the lenses, husband and wife working 
side by side, she hardly less deft than he. Every 
evening, after his ten-hour grind at the rolling- 
mill was over, John Brashear hurried up the 
hill to his home on the South Side, to find 
his shop in order, the engine cleaned and oiled, 
with steam up, ready for the evening’s work. 
First came a wash up, with very careful atten- 
tion to his hands and nails, for lens-grinding 
is delicate work and some particle of dust or 
grime from the mills might have fallen on the 
polisher and ruined the glass. He used even 
resolutely to wash his hair every night, no 
matter how tired he was, to avoid any risk of 
this kind. Then, supper over, he ground and 
polished and tested till midnight, till one, till 
two o'clock in the morning; then a hurried 
tumble into bed, a few hours’ sleep, and up, 
when the five-o’clock whistle blew, for an- 
other day’s toil at the mill, and another happy 
evening in the little shop. 


They Ground for Three Years on One Lens 


Three years they spent on their first five-inch 
glass. When it was nearly done, Brashear, 
then a man past thirty, wrapped the precious 
object in a red bandanna handkerchief, and car- 
ried it across the river and up the hill to the 
Allegheny Observatory, to get the advice of 
Langley, who was then director, as to the final 
corrections to be made upon the glass. When 
at last the telescope was done, he and his wife 
set it up in the attic of their little house, and, 
having cut a hole in the roof, invited their 
friends and neighbors in to have a look at the 
planet Saturn. 

But the Brashears were ambitious: having 
a five-inch glass, they now aspired to a twelve. 
Up to this time, the largest telescopes had 
always been of the reflecting type, in which a 
concave parabolic mirror takes the place of a con- 
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vex and concave lens; and for various practical 
reasons the Brashears chose this form, grinding 
and polishing the reflecting surface on a heavy 
glass plate, and planning to coat the face with a 
film of silver, after a method then just invented. 

It took two years to do the grinding, polish- 
ing, and correcting. Then came the silvering. 
They warmed the glass to make it ready for the 
metal film — and the glass broke. 

It wasa pretty discouraged man who went to his 
work in the rolling-mill next day. ‘‘ Never mind,” 
said the gallant wife; ‘ we’ll make the nextone bet- 
ter’’; and, when Brashear came home that even- 
ing, he found the steam up, and a new piece of glass 
in the lathe, ready for him to begin work again, 

What can a mannot 
do who has sucha wife! 
This time the grinding 
and silvering went 
through tocompletior. 
The amateur observa- 
tory boasted a tele- 
scope as large as those 
of some famous obser- 
vatories. Mr. Brashear 
has always said that 
the larger share of the 
credit for any success 
that has come to him 
belongs to his wife. She 
was never discouraged, 
even under the darkest 
disappointments, and 
always gave him help 
at the time when he 
most needed it. 


After Twenty-one 

‘Years of “Drudgery 
Brashear Gets Out 
of the Rolling-Mill 


, This proved to be 
the turning-point in 
Brashear’s career. The 
mirrors of a telescope have to be resilvered every 
few months; and the amateur instrument-maker 
soon became so skilful at this that Langley, ap- 
preciating the advantage of having this sort of 
work done almost at his doors, soon began to in- 
trust Brashear with the instruments of the Alle- 
gheny Observatory. At about the same time, cer- 
tain astronomical articles that Brashear wrote for 
thelocal papers attracted theattentionof Mr.Wil- 
liam Thaw, who was a patron of the observatory 
and had already given many thousands of dollars 
toward furthering Langley’s work there. He too 
saw the advantage to the institution of having 
a competent instrument-maker close at hand, 
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and he advanced Brashear the necessary capital 
to move to Allegheny and set up.a-shop there. 

In the meantime, Brashear’s purely scientific 
work had begun to attract attention, especially 
a detailed study of one of the moon’s craters, 
Plato, which was part of an investigation car- 
ried on simultaneously by many observers all 
over the world, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the Royal Astronomical Society, to 
determine whether there are any changes taking 
place on the surface of our satellite. Brashear, 
unlike most amateur astronomers, had never 
made his telescope a diversion or a toy; it was 
the tool of serious investigation. The reward of 
years of hard study came, at last, in the form of 
an appointment in the 
University of Western 
Pennsylvania, of 
which the Allegheny 
Observatory was a de- 
partment. In the uni- 
versity and the optical 
shop, Brashear, after 
twenty-one years in 
the rolling-mill, was 
free to follow the work 
he loved. 


Brashear and 
Langley 


Langley, who had 
been at the Allegheny 
Observatory almost 
since its foundation in 
1859, had from the 
beginning made it 
famous throughout 
the world by his stud- 
ies of the sun. He 
had invented a mar- 
velously delicate in- 
strument, the bolom- 
eter, and about 
1880 was engaged in 
studying the sun’s heat rays—the same 
sort of ray that the Martians, in Mr. Wells’ 
tale, used in a search-light to set on fire distant 
cities and shrivel up whole armies of earth-folk. 
This work of Langley’s, of the greatest theo- 
retical importance, is likely to have much prac- 
tical value also. 

Oddly enough, these powerful heat rays do 
not pass easily through glass; so that Langley 
had to make his lenses and prisms of rock salt. 
These he had made in Paris, and as soon as 
their surfaces became dim from moisture, back 
they went to Paris again to be repolished. The 
journey took weeks, while not infrequently, in 
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spite of hermetically sealed cases, the apparatus 
would come back as useless as it went out. 
Langley, in desperation at the delays, let 
Brashear try his hand at this work. Almost at 
once he reached the standard of the Paris opti- 
cians. Soon he surpassed it. In time he was 
making lenses and prisms of salt, of a quality 
comparable with those of the best optical glass. 
He devised new methods; he imported some 
extraordinary salt crystals from the mines of 
Poland; and whereas before Brashear’s day the 
largest salt prisms were two inches on a side, and 
a. three-inch prism was absolutely beyond possi- 
bility, he, in a few years, ran the size up to five 
anda half inches; 
while Langley 
and ‘his staff, in- 
stead: of having 
to wait two 
months for their 
apparatus to 
come back from 
Paris, sent it off 
after breakfast 
and got it back 
by noon. With 
the rock-salt 
lenses and prisms, 
and by the use of 
the bolometer, 
Langley also dis- 
coyered that it 
was not the light 


rays that come 
from the sun 
that make life 


possible-upon the 
earth, but the 
dark radiations 
or long waves 
that are con- 
served by the 
earth’s atmos- 
phere, thus con- 
serving the heat 
as a blanket con- 
serves the heat of the body on a cold winter 
night. From this classic research he gave us 
the axiom that, given a proper atmosphere to 
conserve the longer waves from the sun, any 
planet in the solar system may in time be fit 
for organic life. 

The modern scientific man, especially the 
modern student of astronomy or physics, is 
almost at the mercy of his instrument-maker. 
The day has gone when a clock and a telescope 
equipped an observatory. Nowadays, each 
imstitution has its special field of work, and its 
special equipment of expensive and delicate 
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instruments. Each new discovery, of late 
years, has meant that somebody has devised and 
somebody built a new piece of apparatus. 

. . 


. 
Some of Brashear’s Wonderful Instruments 


The scientific world was quick to recognize 
that in John A. Brashear it had an instrument- 
maker of great ingenuity and skill. Pickering 
of Harvard needed a large prism of quartz — 
and got one which is still the largest in the world. 
Hale, director of the Yerkes Observatory, de- 
vised his spectro-photoheliograph, with which, 
at any time, even in broad daylight, more can be 
seen of the. sun’s 
surface than used 
to be got by an 
eclipse expedition 
half way round 
the world. Brash- 
ear assisted in 
working out - the 
design, and built 
the instrument, 
as well as the op- 
tical parts of an- 
other like it for 
Deslandres in 
Paris. The great 
Mills __ spectro- 
scope at the Lick 
Observatory was 
designed and con- 
structed in his 
workshop. With 
this instrument 
Campbell made 
out the drift of 
the solar system 
through space. 
Brashear, too, 
made the instru- 
ment with which 
Lowell’s assistant 
at Flagstaff 
claims to have 
found water vapor in the atmosphere of the 
planet Mars, and so has made an important 
contribution to Lowell’s contention that a race 
of civilized beings inhabits our neighboring 
world. Withstill another of Brashear’s spectro- 
scopes, Keeler, who succeeded Langley at the 
Allegheny Observatory, by a series of spectro- 
photographic studies of wonderful delicacy, 
proved, in 1895, that the inner portions of 
Saturn’s rings are traveling faster than the outer, 
and that the rings are therefore not continuous 
bodies of any sort, but are swarms of meteor- 
ites, each one going its own gait. With a Brash- 
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TESTING APPARATUS FOR DETECTING ERRORS OF CURVATURE IN 


THE LENSES COMPOSING AN OBJECT-GLASS. 


ear instrument, also, Keeler made some of the 
first accurate measurements of the radical ve- 
locities of binary stars, on the principle that 
a star coming toward the earth will have its 
light waves slightly shifted toward the blue end 
of the spectrum, and the light waves of a star 
receding from the earth will be slightly shifted 
toward the red — just as the pitch of a locomo- 
tive’s whistle changes as it moves toward the 
hearer or away from him. 

The astronomical photographic telescope has 
been developed in the Brashear workshop to a 
degree of efficiency not dreamed of in the earlier 
days of astronomical photography. Bond of 
Cambridge, who was, perhaps, the first to take 
photographs of the stars, expressed the hope 
that eventually it would be possible to secure 
stars of the seventh magnitude on the photo- 
graphic plate. So great has been the develop- 


ment in this direction that stars of the seven- 
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THE PICTURE WAS 
TAKEN BY FLASHLIGHT, AS THE APPARATUS IS KEPT IN AN 
UNDERGROUND APARTMENT TO EXCLUDE LIGHT AND AIR- 
CURRENTS AND SECURE AN UNVARYING TEMPERATURE 


teenth magnitude have been 
taken, which are twenty-five 
times fainter than those of 
the seventh magnitude. 
The magnificent work of 
Barnard in America and of 
Dr. Wolf in Germany has 
been epoch-making in char- 
acter. The beautiful star 
fields of Barnard, with their 
rifts and lanes, have opened 
new vistas in the stellar uni- 
verse; and Wolf has discov- 
ered two hundred new minor 
planets revolving between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupi- 
ter—both men having done 
their great work with astro- 
nomical cameras made at 
the ‘little workshop on the 
hill.”’ 

In fact, there have been 
in America, in the present 
generation, but few really 
great makers of optical 
instruments, except the 
late Alvan Clark & Sons* 
of Cambridge, who have 
made many of the world’s 
best telescopes, and John 
A. Brashear, who has 
made the astronomical 
spectroscopes and cameras. 
Each, to be sure, has cov- 
ered the entire field. To 
recount, in full, the work 
of either would be to give 
a history of the “new 
astronomy”; without 
the work of both, that history could not 
have been what it is. 


Mirrors that Show New Lines in the 
Spectrum 


Among the famous products of the Brashear 
shop are the plates made for the famous “ruled 
gratings’ devised by the late Dr. Rowland of 
Johns Hopkins. The simplest of these ruled 
gratings are flat mirrors, about the size of a large 
shaving-glass, with a band of fine scratches down 
the middle. They do not look remarkable in 
any way, but they are among the most delicate 
optical instruments made, and they are now 
used everywhere for spectroscopic work instead 
of prisms. One of these mirrors breaks up 
a ray of sunlight into a spectrum of great length, 
shows new bands that were not known to 
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be there before, and gives 
an absolutely faithful 
diagram; whereas the 
prism always falsified by 
crowding the lines at one end 
of the spectrum. The mir- 
rors, or plates, on which the 
rulings are scratched, are 
made of tin and copper. 
They are much more brittle 
than the most delicate glass, 
and on this account they are 
extremely difficult to handle 
and shape. Then, they must 
be absolutely flat; there 
must not be, anywhere on 
the surface, a variation of 
one millionth of an inch. 


The Heat from the Human 
Body Would Destroy 
These Delicate Surfaces 


When these flat mirrors 
were finished, they were sent 
to Dr. Rowland, who then 
proceeded to scratch the fine 
marks, or “rulings,” on the 
bright surface. He had de- 
vised a very wonderful 
method of doing this. The 
marking had to be done in 
a subterranean chamber 
surrounded by double thick- 
nesses of walls and closely 
sealed, and it had to be done 
without the presence of a 
human agent, as the heat 
from a living body would dis- 
tort the surface of the mirror, cause waves of ex- 
pansion to run over it, and, for the time being, 
quite destroy the flatness of surface which 
had cost Mr. Brashear and his men such pains 
to achieve. This, then, was how Dr. Row- 
land ruled his plates. In this underground 
room he had built a machine run by a water 
motor. This machine consists of a bed upon 
which a carriage is moved by an extremely deli- 
cate screw. On this carriage the plate to be 
ruled was placed, under a bridge upon which 
a secondary earriage carries a diamond point 
held in an arm pivoted so delicately that the 
diamond will barely touch the brittle surface of 
the plate beneath. Having placed the plate 
under this arm with the diamond point, the 
operator went out and shut the chamber, so that 
not a particle of air of different temperature 
could enter. When the mirror had had time to 
recover from the disturbance caused by the heat 
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from the operator’s hands, when it had regained 
its beautiful “flatness” to the millionth of an 
inch, the motor outside was started, and the 
plate was left alone on the carriage, to move 
slowly back and forth under the diamond point, 
for fifty-six hours for the larger plates. In order 
that this motion might be constant, never faster 
or slower, the water-tank of the motor was kept 
always overflowing, so that the pressure that 
drove the engine would be always the same. 
When, after fifty-six hours, the operator stopped 
his motor and opened the room, he took out 
a mirror with exactly twenty thousand scratches 
per inch upon its surface, all of exactly the 
same length and depth, and all the same dis- 
tance apart. Twenty thousand scratches per 
inch means that there would be about sixty 
lines in a space as wide as a hair! 

This mirror was now one of the “ruled grat- 
ings’”’ that have superseded prisms in the study 
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of the spectrum. But the flat grating just de- 
scribed, is by no means so difficult to make 
or to rule as the concave gratings which 
are used for certain special studies of light, 
and which are made at the Brashear shop 
and ruled by the same wonderful engine at 
Johns Hopkins. 


cA Present to John Tyndall 


It was one of these “ruled gratings,” by the 
way, which Mr. Brashear took in a plush box 
over to John Tyndall, when the great scientist 
lay sick.of his last illness. In his letter of 
acknowledgment — which Mr. Brashear care- 
fully preserves — Tyndall describes the instru- 
ment as “the gift, princely in a scientific sense, 
which you have sent me.” This letter is dated 
Hind Head House, Haslemere, May 14, 1892, 
and was written some months before Tyndall 
was accidentally given the overdose of chloral 
from which he died. This was by no means 
Brashear’s first letter from Tyndall. When he 
was a young man working in the rolling-mills 
and studying by himself, he came up against 
certain problems in the theory of light waves 
which no one could explain to him. At last, 
finding no help near at hand, he sat down 
and wrote to Tyndall himself. He did not 
have to wait long for an answer. In Tyn- 
dall’s last letter to Brashear, quoted above, 
he says: “Surely | am richly repaid for any 
little kindnesses | may have shown you in 
earlier years.” 

Another product of the little Allegheny shop 
must not be passed over. There is no possi- 
ble doubt that the microscope has now just 
about reached the limit of its development. 
The difficulties that the maker now encounters 
arise, not from any errors of calculation or 
of grinding, but from the inherent nature of 
light itself. The limit of vision with any con- 
ceivable microscope has been reached when 
the light waves themselves begin to get in 
one another’s way and the objects become 
too small to cast a shadow. To Michelson 
of Chicago University, however, it occurred 
to utilize this very “interference” of the light 
waves which has put an end to any higher mag- 
nifications with the microscope, to construct his 
famous interferometer, which begins where the 
microscope leaves off, and is almost as much 
more sensitive than the microscope as the 
latter is more sensitive than the unaided eye. 
While Michelson’s instrument does not see, 
in the sense of a microscope, nevertheless it 
does its work with an accuracy incomparably 
greater than that of any other instrument 
ever devised. 


Surfaces Aecurate to the Millionth 
of an Inch 


The International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, whose headquarters are in Paris, 
appealed to Michelson to employ his new inven- 
tion to determine the number of wave lengths 
of light in the international standard meter, 
and thus fix for all time, beyond any possibil- 
ity of error, this most fundamental standard. 
Michelson promised to do this, provided he 
could find somebody who could grind his optical 
surfaces with such accuracy that there would 
nowhere be an error as great as one twentieth of 
the wave lengths he was to measure. With all 
the world to choose from, he turned to Brashear; 
and Brashear did it. 

It is well worth while to turn aside for a mo- 
ment to consider just what it was that this 
incomparable mechanic succeeded in doing. An 
ordinary carpenter works to within a sixteenth 
of an inch; a cabinet-maker keeps within a 
thirty-second. The finest scale that can be 
read with the unaided eye is graduated to 
one hundredth of an inch, which is about five 
times the diameter of an ordinary human hair. 
Roughly, then, a “hair’s breadth” is one five 
hundredth of an inch, and manufacturers of ball 
bearings claim an accuracy of about this order. 
The wave length of green light is not far from 
one fifty thousandth of an inch; that is to say, 
it takes one hundred such light waves to stretch 
across a hair." Brashear’s contract with Michel- 
son called for work accurate to one twentieth of 
this distance. The world’s standard of length, 
which has been kept double-locked in a vault 
underground, and inspected only once in ten 
years, can now be left lying around anywhere, 
since it was so accurately determined by Michel- 
son that it is now known to be just 1,553,163.5 
times the length of the light waves of the red 
light of cadmium vapor. 

One might go on at almost any length, re- 
counting the triumphs of physics, terrestrial 
and astronomical, in which Brashear had a part. 
Michelson’s wonderful apparatus for the study 
of the ether drift was furnished by him with 
the delicately accurate plane parallel glass plates 
necessary for so difficult a study. In his work- 
shop were also perfected the curved plate cam- 
eras designed by Wadsworth, which*cover about 
eight times as wide a field of stars as the 
ordinary astronomical camera. 


Langley the Pioneer of Aviators 
Not least important, just at the present time, 


was his work with Langley on mechanical flight. 
Langley — though he “arrived” early, and was 
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a famous man when Brashear was an unknown 
machinist in the rolling-mill — was only six 
years Brashear’s senior, and the two formed an 
enduring friendship. Pretty much all of our 
knowledge of heavier-than-air flying-machines 
goes back to Langley. Not only did he build 
the first aéroplane that actually flew: he also 
determined the conditions under which any such 
machine ever will fly. Langley, in short, dis- 
covered the conditions of flight. He showed 
that, if a machine were ever to fly, it would have 
to have such and such wing area, such and such 
torque at the motor, such and such thrust on the 
fans. All that has been done since has been to 
find the most practicable form in which to em- 
body Langley’s 
theory, to build the 
apparatus. within 
Langley’s weight line, 
to invent the little 
practical devices that 
keep the machine 
right side up, and to 
find the nerve and 
skill to operate them. 
On this problem 
Langley and Brashear 
worked together, the 
one attacking the 
scientific problem, 
the other making the 
apparatus to work it 
out. The first ma- 
chine that ever flew, 
however, Brashear 
did not build. That 
came after Langley 
went to Washington 
to the highest official 
scientific position in 
America, the director- 
ship of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Never, in any of his 
work — some of it 
truly epoch-making 

has Brashear been 
simply the mechanic, however incomparable in 
skill, whose task has been merely to carry out 
the directions of other men. Always has he been 
the consultant, the expert adviser, who could 
criticize, modify, improve the project of the man 
of science, and make it work. He has always, as 
he says, cared more for an interesting discovery 
made with one of his instruments than for. the 
check he got for it. Himself a working astron- 
omer, he has built his instruments with an eye 
to their practical efficiency. Michelson’s appar- 
atus at Paris, once adjusted, could be worked by 
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JOHN BRASHEAR AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-ONE 


AS A BOY BRASHEAR LEARNED THE TRADE OF 
PATTERN-MAKING. HE MARRIED AT TWENTY- 
ONE, AND WENT TO WORK IN A PITTS- 
BURGH ROLLING-MILL, APPARENTLY 

SETTLED FOR LIFE 
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an intelligent schoolboy. Quite aside from the 
important work which without Brashear’s aid 
might not yet have been done at all, it is not too 
much to say that the little time-saving details 
of Brashear’s instruments have added years to 
the working lives of some of the great masters of 
astronomical science. 

The demand for scientific instruments of the 
highest quality is insistent; the men who are 
capable of making them are few. Inevitably 
the “little shop on the hill” promptly outgrew 
one man’s capacity. Shortly after Brashear’s 
removal to Allegheny, the little daughter who 
had grown up during the rolling-mill days mar- 
ried James B. McDowell; and he, being both a 
good business man 
and a consummate 
optician, joined his 
father-in-law in form- 
ing the John A. 
Brashear Company, 
Limited, which is, 
therefore, their joint 
creation. Now there 
is a grandson in the 
firm, and another in 
the shop; while the 
plant, iitted out with 
all sorts of labor-sav- 
ing machines, em- 
ploys a score or more 
of workmen and as- 
sistants. 


Lenses that Cost 
$40,000 Each 


There is only one 
other shop in thecoun- 
try—that of the 
Clarks at Cambridge 
—where work of the 
same grade is done. 
Should you like a 
mirror “‘corrected to 
one fifth sodium light 
wave,” that is to say, 
to the two hundred and fifty thousandth of an 
inch, one of five inches in diameter can be had 
for thirty-five dollars. If you aspire to one of 
equal quality three yards across, it will cost you 
forty-five hundred dollars. Really accurate 
mirrors, true to the twentieth and thirtieth of 
the wave length, are not carried in stock, but 
have to be made to order. Spectroscopes with 
Rowland gratings are comparatively cheap — 
three or four thousand dollars for the largest 
sizes. Objectives list at forty thousand dol- 
lars for the largest size, thirty-six inches — the 
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customer is supposed to know that when he has 
paid his forty thousand, the great Yerkes glass 
will be the only larger one ever made, and his 
will be mate to the Lick. As for reflecting tele- 


scopes, the firm lists them up to forty inches, and. 


offers to grind the mirrors of any dimensions, up 
to a foot larger than any yet in existence. 

Spectroscopes are rather a specialty, and the 
firm has made them for West Point, McGill 
University at Montreal, the Royal University 
of Ireland, Cambridge University, and the ob- 
servatories at Magdeburg, Paris, and Turin. 
Double-tube cameras for astronomical photog- 
raphy, costing into the five figures, another 
specialty of the company, have gone to Ottawa, 
Mexico, Argentina, Tokio, the new Royal Ob- 
servatory at Brussels, and Heidelberg. With the 
latter instrument, Max Wolf, who first intro- 
duced the method of searching for asteroids by 
means of a camera, added two hundred more to 
the catalogue of these somewhat inconveniently 
numerous bodies. Brashear instruments, of one 
sort and another, are in use in every State in 
the American Union, and in the chief observa- 
tories of England, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, China, Japan, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Syria. 

Yet the Brashear works have never been a 
commercial enterprise, like several optical fac- 
tories that | might name, which turn out large 
numbers of instruments of respectable quality 
and all alike. In fact, one of the few ventures 
of a commercial sort has been the making of the 
optical parts of the range-finders which our navy 
used during the Spanish war. The question 
how far the possession of the most accurate 
range-finders yet made contributed to the brev- 
ity of a certain naval engagement | leave to 
the reader’s judgment. 

In general, the Brashear Company has de- 
voted itself to apparatus for special work, con- 
structed to order and never exactly duplicated. 
Such work can never be highly profitable. More 
than once it has happened that the completed 
instrument, in addition to unstinted time and 
pains, has actually cost the firm three and four 
times the price they got for it. But what of it? 
Science expects this sort of thing of her servants. 

| have already suggested that the great instru- 
ment-makers of the world have been not only 
persons of the highest mechanical skill, but men 
of insight as well. In no particular, perhaps, 
does this appear more strikingly than in this, 
that Zeiss in Germany and Brashear in America 
knew when the time had come for optics to drop 
empiricism and become mathematical. What 
Abbe did in one country, Professor Charles S. 
Hastings of Yale has done in the other. There 
is no guessing at the Brashear work —no hoping 





that things will come out right, and changing 
them when they are not, as was the custom in 
the days of rule-of-thumb. When the’glass for 


an important piece of work comes into the shop, - 


a sample goes at once to Dr. Hastings, who is 
one of the world’s first authorities on mathe- 
matical optics. He determines all the optical 
properties of the specimen, and he computes 
the curves for a set of lenses made from that 
particular piece of glass and none other. To 
such refinement have Brashear and Hastings 
carried the art. 


A Bar of Glass ‘‘-Absolutely Straight’’ 
Would Cost $200,000 


One could fill an entire number of this mag- 
azine with an account of the instruments 
that have been made at the Brashear works, 
or which are now under way. They range 
between lenses for high-power telescopic eye- 
pieces hardly larger than a pinhead, to an objec- 
tive with the enormous focal length of seven 
thousand feet. Among the instruments made 
by them is a gigantic binocular, the lenses nearly 
four inches across and the tubes thirty inches 
long. There is also a mariner’s spy-glass, 
designed by Commander Fish of the United 
States Navy, which the ancient mariner, instead 
of holding unsteadily at arm’s length, as has 
been the custom heretofore, is to support verti- 
cally close to his body, while he looks through a 
hole in the side. The shop has turned out lenses 
and prisms, not only of glass, of quartz, and of 
salt, but of hard rubber, calcite, obsidian, and 
even gold, since each of these substances is trans- 
parent to some special kind of ray. The head of 
the firm was once approached by a prospective 
customer who wanted a bar of glass a yard long 
and absolutely straight. Mr. Brashear demurred 
at absolute straightness, but would come as near 
to it as he could for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars! Then followed a lecture on the meaning 
of absolute accuracy, at the end of which the 
customer concluded that his needs were amply 
met by a ruler straight to the sixty-fourth of an 
inch, and priced at forty dollars. 

Two objects in particular ought not to be 
passed over, since each is of its sort first in the 
world — the thirty-inch plane mirror used in 
testing for flat surfaces, and the great driving 
wheel of the new thirty-inch telescope now under 
construction for the Allegheny Observatory. 


The Flattest Surface in the World 
The first of these is probably the flattest solid 


body of its size known to science. Every 
portion of its surface has been proved to the 
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twentieth part of a wave length of sodium light, 
so that its error is less than the millionth part 
of an inch, or the two thousandth part of the 
diameter of a hair. Yet, even this mirror is 
not flat. Brashear will tell you: “It is part of a 
sphere the size of the moon.” In other words, 
even in this flattest of known bodies there is 
enough curvature so that, if this disk were as 
large as the moon, it would be, not a flat plane, 
but a sphere. If a man walks slowly in front of 
it, as it hangs ina leathern strap in its under- 
ground chamber, the mere warmth of his body 
will alter the mirror’s radius of curvature by a 
distance equal to that 
between Pittsburgh and 
New York! 

When an objective is 
apparently all finished, 
then the real work on it 
begins. The new glass is 
set up in front of the test 
plane, just described, in a 
room where this tempera- 
ture is constant. It is 
then tested by a ray from 
an “artificial star.” The 
“artificial star” ray is 
made by surrounding an 
ordinary acetylene lamp 
by a high tin fender. A 
tiny hole in the tin allows 
a little thread of light to 
escape. This mere pin- 
point of light, one hun- 
dredth of an inch in 
diameter, is turned on the 
new lens, passes through 
it, is reflected from the test 
plane behind it, passes 
back again through the 
lens, and is brought once 
more to focus close behind 
the tiny hole, or “artificial 
star,” through which it 
originally came. The eye 
placed at this focus and 
made sensitive by the 
darkness sees every defect 
in the lens enormously ex- 
aggerated. If, as one studies the lens from this 
focus, Mr. Brashear rests his finger-tips upon the 
lens long enough to count five, and quickly 
withdraws them, one sees that even that brief 
contact has left four welts, or mounds, on the 
surface of the glass. In reality, of course, the 
warmth from his fingers has expanded the glass 
by an amount almost inconceivably minute— 
too small to be measured and only to be 
guessed at by hundred thousandths of an inch. 


MOSPHERE 
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THE LARGE STAR SPECTROSCOPE BUILT 
FOR PERCIVAL LOWELL TO USE IN 
DETERMINING WHETHER THERE IS 
WATER VAPOR IN THE AT- 
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But to the observer, watching from his focus 
by the “artificial star,” four hillocks have 
been pulled up in the glass, and these spread 
out and grow fainter as the heat from the 
four finger-tips held there for an _ instant 
diffuses itself throughout the glass and grows 
fainter. With a large lens, five hours must 
elapse before this molecular disturbance sub- 
sides sufficiently for the testing to go on. A 
glass is complete when, after months of 
correction under the skilful hands of Mr. 
McDowell, a trial with the plane mirror and 
artificial star reveals no defects. 

This unique test plane 
is one illustration of a 
considerable variety of 
valuable apparatus, made 
of course, in their own 
shop, which the Brashear 
Company does not- sell, 
but keeps for its owh-use. 
The driving wheel of ‘the 
Allegheny telescope” will 
show the pains they ‘take 
with each mechanical 
detail. 


The Most Accurate 
Wheel Ever Cut 


This is the wheel on 
which theclock that drives 
the telescope will work to 
keep the instrument fixed 
steadily on one point in 
the heavens, in spite of 
the turning of the earth. 
Now, the telescope itself 
will be forty-six feet long, 
and will weigh nearly three 
tons, even without its 
thousand-pound and six- 
foot spectroscope. The 
driving clock will be as 
accurate as a good watch. 
The wheel, which is the 
bond between the two, 
must partake of the solid- 
ity of the one and the 
precision of the other. This great wheel, six 
feet in diameter, was split in two like a pan- 
cake, and its teeth cut with the utmost care. 
The two halves were then rotated on one 
another, so that new half teeth came together, 
and the wheel once more ground with fine em- 
ery. Then another shift and another grinding 
—until, after many repetitions of the process, 
when the two sections of the wheel were finally 
bolted together, the greatest error in the spac- 
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ing of the teeth proved to be less than the thou- 
sandth of an inch. This is one of the largest 
driving wheels for a telescope ever made, and 
perhaps the most accurate wheel of its size for 
any purpose ever cut. Asa result of this sort 
of work, the completed telescope will be among 
the handiest and most easily managed of all 
great instruments. 

In spite, however, of these truly remarkable 
achievements, the Brashear Company has no 
patents and no secrets. Whatever it has ac- 
complished it has freely given to the world. 
There is nothing in the Allegheny shop which 
anybody may not see. It is the boast of the 
firm that no amateur, even though he were but 
a boy trying to make a spy-glass out of a pair 
of spectacles, has ever 
sought help and _ not 
received it abundantly. 

This high success, 
due to no adventitious 
circumstance, Mr. 
Brashear himself at- 
tributes to the assist- 
ance of his friends, to 
the skill of his partner, 
Mr. McDowell, and to 
the expertness and the 
loyalty of his associ- 
ates, many of whom 
have come up from 
boyhood in the works. 
One may well believe 
that friends, partners, 
assistants have all 
contributed their part. 
Yet the fact remains 
that there are certain 
heaven-born geniuses, 
inventors, poets, sol- 
diers, men of affairs, 
who do as a matter of 
course things that the 
rest of us can by no 
possibility do at all. 

I should, however, be 
giving a fundamentally 
wrong impression of John A. Brashear if | left 
my reader with the idea that Mr. Brashear is 
simply one of the great instrument-makers of 
the world, and nothing more. While the scien- 
tific world knows him as the man who did for 
the telescope and its accessories what Carl Zeiss 
did for the microscope and its accessories, Pitts- 
burgh knows him first of all as a good citizen. 


Keeler’s Ashes Rest in His Old Telescope 


Naturally enough, the famous old Allegheny 
Observatory has been his special pet. For years 





MR. McDOWELL MEASURING THE RADIUS OF CUR- 
VATURE OF A THIRTY-INCH LENS WITH A 
SPHEROMETER BY WHICH AN ERROR OF 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSANDTH OF AN 
INCH CAN BE DETECTED 
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he has been chairman of its governing board. 
Twice, when a director has been promoted to 
another field, Dr. Brashear — to give him his 
proper title — has dropped into the gap and 
kept the institution at its work for a year or 
two until a new head could be discovered and 
installed. After Keeler had become head of the 
Lick Observatory, and died there, and his ashes 
were brought back to Allegheny for burial, it 
was his friend Brashear who sealed them up in 
their last resting-place — a hollow in the sup- 
porting pillar of the thirty-inch reflector which 
is Keeler’s memorial. 

In one respect the Allegheny institution is 
unique. No other working observatory takes 
anything like the pains to interest the gen- 

; eral public in astron- 
omy. The project is 
Dr. Brashear’s, and for 
years he carried it 
alone. Five nights a 
week, the old twelve- 
inch infractor, which 
the original Allegheny 
Telescope Associa- 
tion bought by popu- 
lar subscription before 
1860, is at the service 
of the public, with an 
assistant to handle it. 
If the night is cloudy, 
the visitors repair to 
a lecture-room in the 
observatory, equipped 
for this special purpose, 
and view an exhibition 
of the best astronom- 
ical photographs to be 
seen anywhere. For 
Dr. Brashear himself 
is the personal friend 
of half the astrono- 
mers of the world. He 
has built the best of 
their photographic ap- 
paratus, and he 
watches the perform- 
ance of each of his instruments as a parent 
watches the career of his child. If one of these 
instruments, anywhere on earth, picks up any- 
thing new or important or interesting, a copy of 
the plate goes at once to the maker — and the 
amateur of Pittsburgh gets the benefit. 

Admission to these meetings is free, but the 
tickets are all taken up months ahead. Dr. 
Brashear himself occasionally gives the descrip- 
tive lecture. Usually the speaker is one of the 
observatory staff; not infrequently the lecturer 
is a man from the Brashear shop. 
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Pittsburgh—A City of Youth 


We are inclined just now to think of Pitts- 
burgh as the subject of the Pittsburgh Survey — 
very accurate, very dreadful, and very mislead- 
ing. In how many cities can any citizen view 
the heavens with a twelve-inch glass which his 
fellow citizens have bought for that express pur- 
pose? In how many does a mechanic, after a 
day at the lathe, change his overalls for the 
conventional garments of civilization and lec- 
ture on one of the most erudite of sciences, be- 
fore an audience that has waited three months 
for the chance to hear him at all? If Pitts- 
burgh has not always been specially well gov- 
erned, if she has not immediately assimilated 
a horde of Oriental and semi-barbarous peoples, 
nor housed them much better than they were 
housed at home, the defect is neither from indif- 
ference nor insensibility. A city that is making 
the most of its strong youth has no time to sit 
down and figure out the ideal plumbing for a 
tenement-house. Pittsburgh is filled with in- 
dustry, power, the love of doing great things; 
and she has the defects of her virtues. 

There is another city besides the Pittsburgh 
of the Survey—a Scotch-Irish and German 
Pittsburgh, never better symbolized than by 
the bronze figure at the corner of the Allegheny 
Library — a young workman, his hammer by 
his side, seated on his anvil, with a book across 
his knees. This is the Greater Pittsburgh which 
ten years ago had sixty thousand persons who 
had paid tuition in the correspondence schools 
of Scranton. And, because this Pittsburgh was 
already doing its best to better its condition, 
Andrew Carnegie gave it twenty millions for an 
Institute and Technical School. 

Of this great fund, Dr. Brashear has been not 
only a trustee from the beginning, but, in addi- 
tion, the special confidant of the giver. He 
knows the common people of Pittsburgh as few 
other persons know them. No other man has 
to such a degree the confidence and the affection 
of all classes. He knows personally many of 
the students in the Carnegie schools, and when 
he addresses the student body, as he occasion- 
ally does, the assembly room cannot contain 
the throng. 

Within the year, an anonymous donor, known 
only to Dr. Brashear, has given two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars as a permanent fund 
for the improvement of the common schools of 
Greater Pittsburgh. The immediate result was 
that in the summer of 1910 seventy teachers had 
their expenses paid at the summer schools of 
various American universities. From 1901 to 
1904, to fill in a gap, Dr. Brashear was the 
Acting Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
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burgh, which has a thousand students. He has 
done more for education, it is said in Pittsburgh, 
than any other three men in the region. 

Moreover, he is one of a committee of the 
Pittsburgh Academy of Science, which is carry- 
ing forward the most promising attempt yet 
made anywhere to apply practically the princi- 
ples of scientific eugenics. In a land of “ton- 
nage men” who turn out large quantities of a 
crude product, he has shown that accuracy is 
itself educational, whether it has to do with the 
niceties of distance and figures, or with the nice- 
ties of language of the more conventional train- 
ing. His life illustrates what every industrial 
center needs to keep in mind — Dr. Eliot’s doc- 
trine that anything supremely well done con- 
tributes to a liberal education. 


To be just, this article ought to concern it- 
self as much with Mrs. Brashear’s life as with 
that of her husband. Six months ago — about 
a month after this article was written — Phoebe 
Stewart Brashear died, after fourteen years of 
invalidism. It was during these fourteen years 
that her husband found opportunity to repay 
in some measure the help and devotion that 
she had given him from their youth on. 

The Brashears began life poor, and they 
studied and worked out their way to success 
together. During the twenty-one years that 
Brashear worked in the rolling-mills, Mrs. Brash- 
ear kept the house and did the work, and was 
his shop assistant as well. She possessed no 
small degree of mechanical skill. In the later 
years, when her husband’s name was known to 
scientists everywhere, she never lost touch with 
his work, and half her mind was always fixed 
on the shop. Even after the fall that caused 
her to become an invalid, Mrs. Brashear was 
always the animating spirit of the hospitable 
house where so many great astronomers and 
physicists — among them Sir William Thomp- 
son, Simon Newcomb, Kayser of Bonn, Wolf 
of Heidelberg, Deslandres of Paris, and Sir 
Robert Ball—have been entertained from 
time to time. In spite of pain and illness, the 
latter years of her life were unqualifiedly happy, 
and whoever met Mrs. Brashear could not help 
feeling the deep satisfaction and pleasure that 
she got, every day of her life, out of her hus- 
band’s achievement. She had betieved in him 
and in his future when he was an obscure work- 
man, and she had lived to see the scientific 
world recognize what for so many years she 
alone had recognized. Noman ever yet got per- 
fect satisfaction out of his own achievement; but 
for Phoebe Brashear, looking back as she did over 
the long way that they had come, it is safe to 
say that the Brashears’ success was unclouded. 
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GREAT CASES OF DETECTIVE BURNS 


TRACKING 
ANONYMOUS LETTER-WRITERS 


BY DANA GATLIN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


“é 


T seems to be a popular belief that a 
successful detective must possess some 
mysterious power not given to the ordi- 
nary man,” said William J. Burns, in 
discussing some of his great cases. “My 
contention has always been that we do not 
possess any such mysterious power, and that it 
is not needed for solving any of the problems 
that come to the detective of investigation. 
In order to succeed, the detective has only to 

exercise the same common sense and judgment 
that a business man applies to his affairs. 

“As a matter of fact, there are no mysteries. 
Every criminal leaves a track. Sometimes it 
takes unusual effort to uncover this track, but 
there are always ways of finding it and of fol- 
lowing it up to the proper solution of the crime. 

“No matter how cleverly a crime has been 
planned, the criminal always leaves a trail that 
may lead to his detection. I have demon- 
strated this in every important investigation 
I have ever made. 

“For example, most people believe that it is 
extremely difficult to locate the writer of an 
anonymous letter. As a matter of fact, it is 
usually a very simple process. For instance, 
some years ago, during the Boer War, Lord 
Pauncefote, then English Ambassador to this 
country, received in his mail, one day, an 
anonymous communication, written, evidently, 
by a very intelligent person who knew all the 
facts that had led up to the war. The letter 
concluded with the statement that if Lord 
Pauncefote did not stop the war within six 
months, the writer would go to Washington 
and kill him. 

“The Ambassador immediately took the 
letter to the Secretary of State, the Hon. 
John Hay. Secretary Hay endeavored to calm 
his lordship as best he could, and said reas- 
suringly, ‘The matter will be referred at once 
to the Secret Service Division for investigation.’ 
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“*To investigate what?’ demanded his lord- 
ship. 

“*Why, to find out who the writer is, of 
course.’ 


Lord Pauncefote Incredulous 


“* Ridiculous!’ sputtered his lordship. ‘Find 
him? Why, he has not signed his name. He 
hasn’t even put down where he is. Any one 
of a thousand people might have written it. 
How is any one to know?’ , 

“I’m unable, of course,’ replied the Secre- 
tary, ‘to state just what action the Secret Ser- 
vice will take. But they are very resourceful,’ 
he added impressively, ‘and they may be able, 
in some mysterious way, to locate the writer.’ 

“The distressed British Ambassador shook 
his head doubtfully, but the matter was re- 
ferred to the Secret Service Division. Chief 
Wilkie wired to me at New York, where I hap- 
pened to be, to come to Washington on the 
first train. 

“When I arrived the matter was turned 
over to me for investigation. I left at once 
for Detroit, Michigan,— the anonymous letter 
had been mailed in Detroit,— and two days 
later wired Chief Wilkie that I had the writer, 
and asked what | should do with him. 

“The Chief immediately turned the telegram 
over to Secretary Hay, who, in turn, notified 
the British Ambassador. 

“T’ll never get over being sorry that I couldn’t 
see him when he got the news. 

“*Tt’s impossible!’ he exclaimed. 

““*No,’ said the Secretary. 

“*The man who wrote the letter?’ 

““The man who wrote the letter.’ 

“*But in two days! This wonderful piece 
of work was accomplished in two days!’ And 
the Ambassador’s whole interest seemed to be, 
not in the letter-writer and whether or not he 
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intended to carry out his threat, but in how the 
Secret Service had located him. 

“*I’m sorry, but I’m not acquainted with 
the methods they used,’ said the Secretary. 

“*But would you be able to find out for me, 
Mr. Secretary?—for I’m really tremendously in- 
terested in how the man was located. It is awon- 
derful case; it reminds me very much of the work 
of Scotland Yard.’”” (And here Burns smiled.) 

“So the Secretary had the mysterious process 
unraveled as I’ll unravel it for you. 


Studying Disguised Handwriting 


“To one who is accustomed to tracing the 
authorship of anonymous letters, it is a familiar 
fact that when a person undertakes to write an 
anonymous letter he starts out with the inten- 
tion of disguising his handwriting, but that as 
he proceeds with his composition he uncon- 
sciously returns to his normal manner of writ- 
ing. He may catch himself at this, and resume 
his disguised hand; but he is sure to incorpo- 
rate some of his peculiar characteristics in the 
letter, through which it is possible to identify 
him. It was so in this case. We were able to 
determine, from an occasional joining of the 
words, which is peculiar to telegraph operators, 
that the writer was probably an operator. 





‘t WAS SATISFIED IN MY 
MIND THAT HE RECOG- 
NIZED THE WRITING" 











“When I reached Detroit, | called upon one 
of the telegraph companies; and at this point 
it may be noted how necessary .it is to appear 
confident in order to succeed in securing the 
information one is after. When | presented a 
portion of the letter to the chief operator of 
the telegraph company, instead of asking him 
whether or not he could tell who the writer 
was from an examination of the handwriting, | 
made the bold statement that the writer of the 
letter was at that time in his employ. This at 
once had the effect of stimulating the chief 
operator in his endeavor to find out who the 
writer was. After making a careful examina- 
tion of the letter, he admitted that there was 
a certain familiarity about the writing, but 
said he was sure the writer was not then em- 
ployed by his company. I assured him, how- 
ever, that he was mistaken, and stated that | 
would return later. I then visited the other 
telegraph company. Here | went through the 
same procedure, and | noted that the chief 
operator of this company, after he had care- 
fully examined the handwriting, showed con- 
siderable surprise and amusement. | was satis- 
fied in my mind that he recognized the writing, 
and I was very much chagrined, therefore, to 
have him turn to me and declare that, while the 
man might be in their employ, he did not recog- 
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nize the writing. All this took place in the pres- 
ence of the manager of the company. | thanked 
the chief operator for his kindness in going over 
the matter, and we both left the presence of 
the manager, who expressed his regret that he 
was not able to locate the writer. Outside the 
manager’s office, | turned to the chief operator 
and assured him that | had not been deceived by 
his statement that he did not know the identity 
of the writer. I told him that he did know, and 
that | knew he did. At this positive statement 
the cnief operator appeared very much abashed, 
and promptly admitted that he did know the 
writer, but that he did not care to involve the 
man in so serious a matter. 

“‘After some persuasion, he agreed to intro- 
duce me to the writer when he reported for 
work that evening. As you can imagine, | did 
not propose to sleep on the job, so I kept that 
particular office under surveillance until the 
man was located. | then wired Chief Wilkie that 
I had my man, and asked for instructions as to 
what I should do with him, supposing, of course, 
that he would be arrested for improper use of 
the mails. You may imagine my surprise when 
1 received a telegram from the Chief stating that 
Lord Pauncefote did not desire to prosecute, and 
asking me to turn the man loose. The man, 
however, had not been placed under arrest. 

“The Ambassador had lost interest in the 
matter as soon as he found that his life wasn’t 
in danger, and wanted only to know how the 
wonderful mystery was unraveled. 

“*What do you want to do with him?’ the 
Ambassador was asked. 

“*Do with him!’ exclaimed his lordship. ‘I 
want nothing to do with him!’ 

“*Do you want him prosecuted?’ 

“Oh, no!’ said his lordship. ‘But | am in- 
tensely interested to know how they found him.’ 

“On receiving this information, | promptly 
directed the man to write a letter of apology 
to the Ambassador, and dropped the case. 


The Trail of the Typewriter 


“TI told you,” continued Mr. Burns, “about 
locating the writer of an anonymous letter 
in the California land-fraud cases.’”’ (See the 
February McC.ure’s, page 387.) “We had 
several in those days, and one was especially 
interesting. It was a letter addressed to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Hitchcock, in which the 
writer gave some valuable information con- 
cerning land frauds in Oregon. The Secretary 
sent for me. ; 

“*Here’s another anonymous letter, Mr. 
Burns,’ he said. ‘This one is from Boston.’ 

“1 took the letter and read it. 
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““*Yes, this was mailed from Boston,’ | said. 
‘It was sent there to be remailed, but it was 
written from the West. The letter indicates 
that the writer has an ax to grind, and it is 
this: he is giving information about certain 
people who are selecting lands in Oregon; un- 
questionably he has lands there himself and is 
being interfered with. Now, we will look at the 
plat and see who is interested in these Oregon 
lands.’ In those days I was pretty well up on 
the details of the Western land question. 

“We looked up the plat, and found that one 
man was buying lands in this vicinity when he 
could, and by the then popular methods of ac- 
quiring lands fraudulently from the govern- 
ment. I looked this man up, and found that he 
had an office in Chicago. I wrote a letter to 
him there, asking what he would take for cer- 
tain lands that I knew he owned, and had it 
mailed from Portland, Oregon. He replied to 
me there, and the typewriting was just the 
same as that of the anonymous letter — written 
on a typewriter of the same make, and with a 


purple ribbon. 


No Two Machines Write Alike 

“It ts well known that no two typewriters 
write exactly alike. An expert on typewriters 
can always distinguish the writing of one from 
that of another, as they all bear some peculiar 
defect. 

“Meanwhile, the Secretary had told me the 
contents of a number of other anonymous let- 
ters of kindred import, which he had thrown 
away. So, all primed, I went to Chicago and 
called upon the man. I told him the Secretary 
had requested me to drop in and thank him for 
the information he had been sending. 

“What information?’ 

“*The information you gave him about the 
Oregon lands.’ 

“*You’re William J. Burns, aren’t your’ 

“yas. 

“*Would you mind telling me how the Secre- 
tary knew I’m the man whowrote those letters?’ 

“*No.’ 

“*How did the Secretary know | wrote 
them?’ 

“T told him. 

““* May I ask how you knew?’ 

“*Yes, you may ask; but we are looking for 
information, not giving any.’ 

“*By Jove! that beats me. 
did you figure it out?’ 

“T pointed to the typewriter. Still he did 
not catch on, and | did not enlighten him. 

“‘And there’s a man,” smiled Burns, “who 
will tell you what wonderful creatures detec- 
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tives are, and that their ways are mysterious be- 
yond all understanding. He doesn’t stop to 
think that, in these cases, the tracks are per- 
fectly clear. 


Government Secrets for Sale 


“While we are on the subject of anonymous 
letters,” he continued, “one of the most inter- 
esting and important ones I’ve ever come across 
was written just after the Spanish-American 
War. It was in that period when it was still 
undetermined what 
standing a person 
living in Cuba had 
as a citizen of the 
United States. A 
man by the name 
of Neely had been 
placed by the 
United States in 
charge of the Postal 
Department of 
Cuba, had robbed 
it of several hun- 
dred thousand dol- 
lars, had been ar- 
rested, and his case 
was then pending. 

“The Department 
of Justice was called 
upon by the War 
Department, which 
was prosecuting the 
Neely case, to de- 
termine the strong 
and weak points of 
the government’s- 
side, and the matter 
was placed in the 
hands of the Hon. 
James M. Beck, 
then the chief assistant to the Attorney-General, 
who looked it up and wrote a very able brief. 
Just how valuable that brief would have been 
to Neely’s attorney, you can imagine. 

“And, one day, Neely’s attorney, who was 
a prominent New York lawyer, received an 
anonymous letter asking if he would care to 
have a copy of the brief; the price named was 
a thousand dollars. He promptly called up the 
Attorney-General’s office and told them of this 
letter. The office was thrown into a panic. It 
meant that some person in their employ, or in 
the Insular Division of the War Department, 
was ready to sell the secrets of the government. 

“The Department of Justice immediately got 
into touch with the War Department, and, after 
a conference, the matter was referred to Chief 








“THE LETTER SAID THAT IF LORD PAUNCEFOTE DID 
NOT STOP THE WAR, THE WRITER WOULD GO 
TO WASHINGTON AND KILL HIM” 
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Wilkie of the Secret Service Division. I was then 
wired to come in. Secretary of War Root had 
told Chief Wilkie that he would set aside fifty 
thousand dollars, if necessary, to-run the matter 
to a successful conclusion; that he wanted to get 
the faithless employee in the War Department 
or whatever department he might be in. 


Watching the. Post-Office 


“We arranged a reply to the anonymous 
letter, and, through the New York attorney, 
had it mailed to the 
general delivery at 
Washington, D.C., 
according to the 
writer’s instruc- 
tions. I then took 
up a watch on the 
general delivery. 

“The following 
morning, about nine 
o’clock, a short, 
stocky, smooth- 
faced man came to 
the post-office, 
walked in briskly, 
tapped his mail- 
box, took out a 
letter, and then, 
while apparently 
reading it, glanced 
around, sizing up 
the situation. ‘My 
man!’ thought I. 
The fellow walked 
out of the post- 
office, still reading 
his letter, and went 
down the street 
about forty yards 
Then he turned, 
reéntered the post-office, and walked up and 
down the corridor until he had satisfied himself 
that everything was all right. Then, at last, 
he went up to the general delivery and asked 
for the letter under the assumed name given 
in the anonymous letter. ' 

“He put it in his pocket, went to the door, 
and again looked about carelessly, but closely, 
to see if he was being watched. He walked out, 
looked up and down, went down the street a 
block, turned back again, and started on. By 
this time he was satisfied that he was not being 
shadowed. He tore the letter open,— it was 
one of acceptance,— and, tearing up the en- 
velop, scattered the pieces in the street. After 
he read the letter he put it in his pocket, walked 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to Fifteenth Street, 
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*““*MY MAN!’ THOUGHT I” 


and up Fifteenth Street to Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. When he turned toward the War Depart- 
ment, it was plain where he was bound for. He 
hurried along, and, as he reached the door of the 
War Department, he stopped, turned, and 
looked about carefully, to see whether he had 
been followed. He evidently felt perfectly safe, 
for he entered, and proceeded to the office of 
the Insular Division, which was then under 
Colonel (now General) Edwards. He went in, 
took off his hat, and sat down at a desk. 


War Department Clerk the Traitor 


“| reported to Chief Wilkie that I had the 
man. The Chief immediately called up the 
Department of Justice. That day Solicitor- 
General Richards was Acting Attorney-Gen- 
eral. He at once came over to the Secret 
Service Division, and was told that the culprit 
belonged to the War Department. He, of 
course, was gratified to learn that he wasn’t in 
the Attorney-General’s office. 

“We three immediately proceeded to the 
War Department. 

““T called to congratulate you, Mr. Secre- 
tary,’ said Mr. Richards. 

The Secretary felt very much pleased, for 
he thought he was being congratulated on 
not having the man in the War Department. 
Mr. Richards corrected this impression. 





DETECTIVE BURNS 


“*1T congratulate you on having the man,’ 
he said. ‘Mr. Burns has located him.’ 

“*He is in. the Insular Division,’ said 1]. 

“Pll send for Colonel Edwards,’ said the 
Secretary. 

“After the Colonel had come, and been in- 
troduced, the Secretary handed him the anony- 
mous letter that had been received by the New 
York attorney, wherein the writer agreed for 
a thousand dollars to furnish a copy of the 
brief written by Mr. Beck on the Neely case. 

“‘* Do you’know the handwriting?’ asked the 
Secretary, as the Colonel glanced at the letter. 

“It looks familiar, but I can’t say that | 
know it. May I read the letter?’ 

““* Yes, read it.’ 

‘“‘As the Colonel read it his face began to 
contract. He saw the purport of it. 

“*Mr. Secretary, this is infamous, isn’t it? 
You don’t think we have anybody who would 
do that?’ 

“*T do. 
the man.’ 

“When we got out in the corridor Colonel 
Edwards stopped. 

“*Don’t point out that man to me,’ he said, 
‘until. I recover my composure. | think, if | 
should lay my hands on him now, I’d shake 
his head off.’ 

“Presently we went into the office. There 
were about twelve or fourteen clerks there, 
but not the man | wanted. 

“*He’s not here now,’ | said. 

“*Great God! It must be my private secre- 
tary.’ He turned to one of the clerks. 

“Where is Mr. r 

“*He has just gone down to the Record 
Division,’ was the answer. 

“Well, Colonel, let’s go down and find him,’ 
I said. ; 

“We went, and found the fellow talking to 
one of the clerks of that division. He was 
just saying, ‘I’ll see you later,’ and then he 
turned and saw us. He immediately turned 
back and apparently continued his conversation. 

“*We should not let him out,of our sight,’ 
I said to the Colonel. 

“*T want you to go up to the Secretary’s 
office with me,’ said Colonel Edwards. 

“The fellow didn’t turn a hair, or give the 
slightest indication that he suspected what 
he was wanted for. 

“When we arrived at the office, the Secre- 
tary was sitting at his desk, cold and austere, 
Chief Wilkie on one side and Solicitor-General 
Richards on the other. We came in with the 
fellow between us. 

“*Mr. Secretary,’ said the Colonel, ‘this is 
Mr. ——, my private secretary.’ 


Mr. Burns will go and point out 
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““Mr. ——, will you be kind 
enough to read this?’ said the 
Secretary, handing him the 
anonymous letter. 

“The fellow took the letter 
and read it without the slightest 
tremor. It was one of those dashes 
which would have convinced 
almost any person, beyond a 
doubt, that he hadn’t the slightest 
knowledge of the matter. He 
read the letter through. 
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““No,’ | said, ‘but we got 
them.’ Then | turned to him. 
I had always been curious to 
know by what process of reason- 
ing a man such as he, a hitherto 
honest, well-connected man, with 
a wife and children, could be 
prompted to take such a des- 
perate chance in doing so despic- 
able an act. Such cases are not 
infrequent. 

“Let me ask you something. 


“*T know nothing about this, What induced you to make 
Mr. Secretary.’ me. this proposition?’ I was im- 
“Did you ever see that letter ‘HE GLANCED ALL AROUND, pressed with his reply, in 


before?’ 

“*Never in my life.’ 

“The Secretary was plainly at the end of 
his string I turned to the fellow. 

“*Let me have the letter you have in your 
inside coat pocket.’ 

“*What!’ with an insulted scowl. 

“| repeated, ‘Let me have that letter you 
have in your inside pocket.’ 

“*T’ll do nothing of the sort. 
I give you any letter?’ 

“*Hand Mr. Burns the letter,’ said 
Secretary. 

“* All right, Mr. Secretary,’ and he handed it 
to me. I didn’t open it. 

““*You took this letter out of the post-office,’ 
I said. ‘You asked for it under the name of 
James H. Smith.’ 

bar 

“*This is the envelop you got it in?’ I dis- 
played the torn envelop, which I had carefully 
pasted together. He looked at it in astonish- 
ment. He turned it over. 

“*Yes; that’s the same envelop.’ 

“*This letter evidently is a reply to this one 
you know nothing about, isn’t it?’ 

ay 

“*You wrote this letter, then, didn’t you?’ 

eee 

““Mr. Secretary,’ I said, ‘I’ll take this man 
homé to get those papers he’s so anxious to dis- 
pose of.’ 

“* All right, Mr. Burns,’ replied the Secretary. 

“We two walked out. His first question 
didn’t lie close to the matter in hand. 

“*How in hell did you get that envelop?’ 

““Ts that what you are most interested in?’ 
I asked. 

“It is beyond my understanding,’ he re- 
plied. ‘I tore that thing up and threw it into 
the street. The wind was blowing, and | was 
satisfied that those pieces blew to kingdom 
come. And, anyway, you haven’t had time 
to gather them up and paste them together.’ 


Why should 


the 


SIZING UP THE SITUATION” 


view of the fact that I had 
received the same answer from 
a man who had robbed the mint at Philadelphia 
of abrased coins a man who had been a 
trustea employee there for sixteen years. 


Low Salary and Discouragement Prompted 
His Crime 


“*The government has not been treating 
me fairly,’ he said. And he went on to explain 
that he felt that he was entitled to more money; 
that he had been recommended for promotion 
and had not got it; that he felt discouraged, 
and had become convinced that if he couldn’t 
get his deserts from the government in the usual 
way, he was justified in getting them any way 
he could. 

‘“‘We went into his house, and were met by 
his wife and two children, one a baby in arms, 
the other a child two or three years old. 

“*You take a seat in the parlor,’ said the 
poor fellow. 

“*No; I'll go along with you.’ 

“*All right. I just came home to get some 
papers,’ he added, to his wife. 

“We went upstairs. He went to his trunk 
and pulled out the papers, and we returned to 
the War Department, where the four gentle- 
men were waiting for us. The Secretary stood 
him up and gave him one of the best lectures 
I ever heard in my life. I’ve never forgotten 
what he said. 

“*T understand you have been a faithful 
employee, and that this is your first offense; 
that you are married and have children. Co!- 
onel Edwards has made a plea for you, and on 
that account I’ll not make a charge against 
you. But you will be dismissed from the gov- 
ernment service, and never again be permitted 
to return to it. I hope this will be a lesson to 
you as long as you live.’ 

“1 took the poor fellow down, had his picture 
taken as a record against him if he ever came 








back, and let him go. He was an honest man, 
— as humanity goes,— but the temptation was 
too great.” And the detective devoted a mo- 
ment of meditation to pitiful human frailty — 
the more pitiful when not accompanied by 
cleverness. 





Criminals Ought to Spell Correctly 


“To get back to the question of mysteries,” 
said Mr. Burns, “the finding of writers of 
anonymous letters illustrates only a little of 
what | mean when | say there are no mysteries. 
| don’t care what the case may be, every crim- 
inal leaves a track by which he may be traced. 

“The criminal understands this after you 
get him, though he has made his plans ever so 
carefully; but he thinks that the next time he 
will not be caught. ‘The next time’ he will 
just as surely leave a track — of another kind, 
perhaps, but a track nevertheless. It all seems 
so simple — afterward. It always seems that 
the particular track left might have been 
avoided. For example, there was a very inter- 
esting feature in the land-frauds cases. United 
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‘**FINDING THE WORDS MISSPELLED IN THE SAME 
WAY, THE CASE WAS PERFECTLY COMPLETE” 








States Senator Mitchell of Oregon was con- 
victed of participation in these frauds. Senator 
Mitchell’s law partner, Judge Tanner, while 
being interrogated by Mr. Francis J. Heney, 
who was at-that time assistant to the United 
States Attorney-General, and who was con- 
ducting the investigation before the Grand 
Jury, stated that there was a partnership agree- 
ment, drawn up at the time of the formation 
of the partnership between Senator Mitchell 
and himself, which contained a stipulation 
whereby all moneys received by the firm for 
practising before the departments at Washing- 
ton were to go to Judge Tanner — it being, of 
course, a violation of the federal statutes for 
Senator Mitchell to accept money earned in 
this way. Here was the track,— wide, broad, 
and deep,— and yet, those two clever lawyers 
entirely overlooked it. Why the necessity of 
such a clause? This suggested suspicious cir- 
cumstances, and, therefore, led me to make a 
close scrutiny of the contract, which was pro- 
duced by Judge Tanner and was turned over to 
me by Mr. Heney. 

“On investigation, | found a water-mark in 
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the paper, and two misspelled words in the 
document; | also noted that a dark ribbon 
had been used in its typewriting. And how 
simple was the procedure that led to the undo- 
ing of these men! My investigation disclosed 


the fact that this particular paper had not been: 


manufactured until 1903, while the date of the 
contract between Senator Mitchell and Judge 
Tanner written on this paper was dated 1901. 
It was, therefore, a physical impossibility for 
this particular contract to have been written at 
the time stated by them. 

“Further investigation disclosed the fact that 
Judge Tanner’s son was, at the time of the 
investigation, acting as the stenographer of the 
law firm. Therefore it was fair to assume that, 
if this contract was written as a defense, this 
young man had done the typewriting. He was 
immediately called before the Grand Jury. He 
denied typewriting a partnership agreement be- 
tween his father and Senator Mitchell. He was 
asked then and there to write a letter, dictated 
by Mr. Heney, in which Mr. Heney used the two 
misspelled words found in the partnership agree- 
ment — the word ‘salary’ was spelled ‘salery,’ 
and the word ‘constituent’ was spelled 
‘constituant.’ Judge Tanner’s son misspelled 
these two words just as he had written them in 
the partnership agreement. When Judge Tan- 
ner was confronted by this situation, he came 
into open court and confessed to perjury. 

‘Again interested in the psychology of such 
a situation, | asked the Judge: 

“How in the world is it possible that you 
walked into such a trap,— men as learned in the 
law as you and Senator Mitchell,— especially in 
view of the fact of the high place you have held 
in this community, having been a judge on the 
bench and oneof the leading attorneys of the bar?’ 

“He said: ‘Mr. Burns, that question is easily 
answered: | was not a detective.’ 

“In the Philadelphia-Lancaster counterfeit- 
ing case (the story of which was told in 
McC .ure’s for March) we had another exam- 
ple of very able and prominent lawyers going 
up against the law. When we were making 
the final round-up of those involved in the 
counterfeiting, we found that Bingham and 
. Hewitt, two leading attorneys of Philadelphia, 
might properly be among those present at the 
bar of justice. As the legal representatives of 
two of our counterfeiting gang, these lawyers 
had attempted to bribe me, and we had allowed 
them to suppose they had bribed one of our 
operatives. There was not at this time, how- 
ever, sufficient evidence to convict them. So 
we wrote a letter, from Chief Wilkie of the 
Secret Service to the bribed operative, to be 
shown to Bingham and Hewitt. If they acted 
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on the information contained in the letter we 
could be sure they would make evidence for us; 
if they did not act, they might be able to free 
themselves. You see, we were giving them a 
chance to stand from under or to dig their own 
graves. As soon as they saw the letter they 
began the excavation,.and the trail was so 
wide and deep that a blind man could follow it. 

“It has always been my practice that, when 
I take up a serious investigation, | first care- 
fully go over all the facts at hand, and then 
formulate my theory,” said Burns, in explain- 
ing his methods. “Then, in following out 
the investigation,” he continued, “from time 
to time I may find it necessary to change my 
theory to make it fit the facts, but never the 
reverse. It is astonishing, oftentimes, how 
easily an apparent mystery may be dispelled. 
It frequently happens that one is able to go 
over the facts at hand and, without any inves- 
tigation, determine the identity of the guilty 
parties to a crime. 

“IT remember, when we were after Brock- 
way, Dr. Bradford, Jimmy Courtney, and their 
gang of counterfeiters, almost every one said 
that we could not connect Brockway with the 
case. Three or four days before we arrested 
Brockway, A. L. Drummond, for a short time 
Chief of the Secret Service, came out in a news- 
paper article in which he said that Brockway 
was then leading an honest life, and had been for 
some time. When we made the raid on the en- 
gravers’ plant in Jersey City, we found an oil- 
cloth apron in the room. Later, when we visited 
Brockway in New York, I found a strip of the 
same oilcloth used on a mantelpiece in his house. 
When we came to put the apron and the strip 
together, they fitted perfectly. It was this bit 
of evidence that really convicted Brockway. 

“I had an interesting experience in the same 
case, this time in locating Jimmy Courtney. 
He left his hiding-place in Jersey City, and 
went no one knew where. All I had to go on 
was that he had moved his household goods. 
It took me two weeks of the hardest kind of 
work to find the man who had moved him, and, 
through him, I got Jimmy. When his goods 
were being moved, Jimmy paid the van man 
five dollars not to tell where he went — giving 
the ingenious explanation that he wanted to 
lose his mother-in-law. 


The Piece of Burlap that Convicted the 
Counterfeiters in the -Costa Rica Case 


“‘Now, in all these cases the trail is perfectly 
clear, when you see it from the inside. I could 
give you hundreds of instances of this kind, 
each one a story in itself, some of them easy and 
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some difficult. But perhaps the best illustration 
that I now recall is that of the little piece of 
burlap that figured in the conviction of the 
Central American counterfeiters and revolu- 
tionists in what is known as the Costa Rica 
case.” 

Burns settled back in his chair and laughed 
heartily over his recollection of the polished 
Spanish criminals who figured in the case. 
“They were so excessively polite,” said Burns; 
“yet, all the time, I think they would have cut 
a throat or scuttled a ship with no compunction 
whatever. ; 

“Sometime I’ll tell you their story of the 
revolutions they planned, and of the counter- 
feits they issued for their war funds. The story 
of the piece of burlap is this: 

“We had been watching these two soldiers of 
fortune, de Requesans and de Mora, for some 
time, knowing that they were counterfeiting 
the money of their country, but lacking suffi- 
cient evidence of it, when a sofa that had 
been shipped from New. York to Costa Rica 
fell into our hands. It was an ordinary sofa, 
wrapped in ordinary burlap; but hidden in 
the back of it was over two million dollars 
in the counterfeit notes. I decided that if 
we could find out who shipped that sofa we 
would know absolutely who was responsible 
for the counterfeiting. But there was no rich- 
ness of clues; the sofa might have come from 
anywhere, and the burlap also. After we 
got the sofa back from Costa Rica, we 
could find nothing to indicate where or to 





“THE LETTER INDICATED THAT THE WRITER 
HAD AN AX TO GRIND” 
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whom it had been sold —no maker’s name 
or anything. 

“On the burlap there was a roughly printed 
figure ‘2’ and a double ‘X’ with a line drawn 
underneath, and the figure ‘64’ — like this”; 
and Burns drew the symbol on the back of an 

XxX 


envelop: Ro: 
aa 


Where the Burlap was Made 


“I visited a number of dry-goods houses in 
order to determine what the double X with a 
line under it and the figure 64 stood for. It was 
discouraging, for double X brands seemed to be 
favored by almost every kind of product known 
to manufacture. Finally, in my wanderings, | 
came to a factory at Newburg, New York, 
where overalls trade-marked with a double X 
were manufactured. I called on the proprietor, 
and thought it best, in this case, to disclose my 
identity. I was carrying my piece of burlap — 
my constant companion in those days. 

“*Did this come from your factory?’ I asked. 

The proprietor looked at it closely, 

“*1T think it did,’ he replied. 

‘““*What’s the 64 for?’ asked I. 

‘“*That’s the number of the order, indicating 
to whom it was sold.’ 

“*Would you be kind enough to tell me the 
name of the person to whom it was sold?’ | 
asked. 

“My dear man,’ he replied, ‘that would be 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. Just 
come out and take a look at what you’re pro- 
posing.’ 

“He took me down to a lower floor where the 
firm stored its books. From the floor to the 
ceiling, a height of twelve or fourteen feet, were 
piled perhaps twenty thousand order-books, 
one upon the other. 

“*That number is in one of those books,’ he 
said, waving his hand at them. ‘They are not 
kept in any order, so you can see the futility of 
attempting to look for the number.’ 

“*Would you mind if I did attempt it?’ I 
asked. 

“He looked at me in amazement for a min- 
ute, as if he thought I was crazy. 

“*Go ahead, if you care to waste your time,’ 
he said. ‘I’ve no objection.’ 

“So I started in-on the books. By with- 
drawing one from this place and one from that, 
| soon determined the places where, approxi- 
mately, I’d be most likely to find the number 
| was looking for. In about two hours I did 
find it, and learned that this particular order 
of overalls had been shipped to a dry-goods 
house at Long Island City, New York. 
























How Burns Found the Purchaser 


“| journeyed down to Long Island City with 
my piece of burlap, and visited the dry-goods 
store. You must make up your mind, each time, 
how you're going to approach the matter in 
hand, for everything in the world depends on 
how you go about a thing. Many times your 
success depends a great deal on your ability to 
finesse. In this instance | realized it 
would be better not to make myself 
known, nor did I care to go in and 
ask them at random if they remem- 
bered to whom they’d sold this piece 
of burlap. For I knew that, dispos- 
ing of such things in offhand ways as 
they most likely did, they’d probably 
laugh at me for thinking they’d re- 
member such a trifling thing. 

“*T want to buy some burlap,’ | 
said, when | entered the store. ‘Some 
burlap | can wrap around furniture, 
you know. I’m going to move. Could you 
sell me some?’ 

““* Yes,’ answered the fellow, and then turned 
to a cash-boy. 

““*George,’ he ordered, ‘take this gentleman 
down to the basement, and tell Charlie he wants 
to get some burlap.’ 

“George took me down to Charlie, and 
left me. 

“*T want to buy some burlap,’ said I. 

“Charlie took me to the rear of the basement, 
and pointed to a lot of burlap. 

‘““* How much do you want?’ he asked. 

‘Meanwhile I had been sizing the fellow up. 
That he was elderly and honest I had decided 
at a glance; so | determined to take him into 
my confidence. 

“**T don’t want any burlap,’ | answered; ‘1 am 
simply seeking some information. Here is a 
piece of burlap that cuts quite a figure in a very 
important investigation that the government 
is making. I’ve ascertained that it was pur- 
chased here from you, and | came to see 
whether you could recall the persons to whom 
you have sold burlap in the past two or three 
months.’ 

“The old fellow stopped and meditated for a 
few moments, and then said: 

“*T remember distinctly that the last piece 
of burlap I sold was to an old lady with gray 
hair, who was dressed in black, and who wore 
gold-rimmed spectacles.’ 

“Now, this answered the description of Mrs. 
Lavin, the mother-in-law of Ricardo de Reque- 
sans, one of the men suspected of the counter- 
feiting. 

“| asked the man if he would know the old 
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“JIMMY PAID THE VAN MAN FIVE DOLLARS NOT 
TO TELL WHERE HE MOVED” 


lady if he saw her. He was sure that he would. 
I then arranged to have him go with me to the 
house of Mrs. Lavin, in Long Island City. Ar- 
riving there, I rang the bell, and Mrs. Lavin 
came to the door. _1 asked her if ‘Mr. Bogus’ 
lived there. The old lady, believing it to be a 
serious inquiry, said, ‘No’; nor could she 
recall the name of any such person living in 
the vicinity. 

“The moment she closed the door, my in- 
formant stated that she was the woman to 
whom he had sold the burlap. 


The Express Office the Final Link 


“The next step was to find the express wagon 
that had hauled the sofa, wrapped in burlap, 
from the house of de Requesans to the Red Star 
Line pier, where it would have to go to ke 
shipped to Costa Rica. I secured a list of 
persons owning express stables, and, after a 
number of visits, located the man that had 
hauled the sofa. He turned to his books and 
found a record of it, and was able to identify 
de Requesans as the man who had called on 
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him to arrange for the hauling 
of the sofa to the Red Star 
Line pier. 

“This made the case perfect, 
and de Requesans’ arrest fol- 
lowed. “And Federico de Mora! 
laughed Burns. “I shall never 
forget that foxy old General, 
who, when de Requesans was 
arrested, knew that he also 
would be suspected, but at 
the same time felt that it would 
be impossible for us to secure 
evidence against him except 
through de Requesans or Mrs. 
Eugenia Raymond. Mrs. Ray- 
mond was a beautiful young 
widow whom de Requesans 
had succeeded in interesting in 
their romantic efforts to bring 
about a revolution, promising 
to make her his wife, and 
making her believe that when 
the revolution succeeded he 


would become one of the ambassadors from 


the new country. 


“The old General presented himself at the 





*\ON THE BURLAP WAS PRINTED 


A FIGURE 2 AND A DOUBLE X”’ 


suave, polite, chivalrous man- 
ner, said: ‘Il am _ General 
Federico de Mora. This is 
my card,’ — at the same time 
presenting his card,— ‘and my 
address; and, should | be want- 
ed, you will find me there.’ 

“We thanked the General 
for his courtesy and fore- 
thought, and when we finally 
did, through Mrs. Raymond, 
succeed in involving the Gen- 
eral, I called on him at his 
address, and invited him — 
using all the grace I could 
command — to come to our 
office, as we had reached a 
point where we desired to con- 
sult with him. He complied in 
his usual graceful style, and, 
upon reaching the Federal 
Puilding, he was turned over 
to a United States marshal, 
who placed him in jail. 


“Later he was sent to Sing Sing Prison, 


from which he emerged, two years afterward, 


with de Requesans, and fled to one of the 


Secret Service office in New York immediately Central American countries, where he has 


after the arrest of de Requesans, and, in his 


been revolutionizing ever since.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE DOORKEEPER 


SUSAN L. 


WE tend the bodies of the newly born, 


BY 


MITCHELL 


Stay with our hopeful hands the helpless head, 


And unto us they come, the newly dead: 


You are all ours, at evening and at morn. 


Oh, what to us your little slights and scorns, 

You who dethrone us with a trivial breath! 

God made us awful queens of birth and death, 
And pressed upon our brows His crown of thorns. 


Oh, who can bear the glory that we bear, 
Or who can know the anguish of such state, 


To whom all things, in being sublimate, 
The austere majesties of Godhood wear? 
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THE NEWARK FACTORY FIRE 


BY 


MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


N Saturday, November 26, 1910, 
between nine and ten in the 
morning, a Newark factory, 
standing at the corner of Orange 
and High streets, caught fire. 

The building was clear from other buildings on 
all four sides; there was a fire-engine across 
the street, and a truck and ladder around the 
corner. Yet six girls were burned to death, 
and nineteen died as a result of leaping to the 
pavement from the fourth-story windows. 

In order to understand how this catastrophe 
was possible, it is necessary to know the history 
of the building. This history is significant 
because it is the history of thousands of build- 
ings all over the country, which, erected for 
one purpose, have been altered to serve for an- 
other purpose in the least immediately expen- 
sive manner. 

The building was a part of an estate, one of 
the owners and managers of which was J. 
Nathaniel Glass of New York City. It was a 
piece of property that had been in the family for 
many years. The building was put up in 1855. 
before the Civil War, and was first used for the 
manufacture of firearms. Ericsson designed the 
Monitor here. Later the Domestic Sewing Ma- 
chine Company took the building, and for years 
made their machines here. When they moved 
away, an assortment of manufactories occupied 
the place, and the building became an “‘omni- 
bus” building, that is, one holding several kinds 
of manufactories, sometimes explosive, some- 
times inflammable. At one time there were 
three companies there that kept on hand three 
hundred gallons of naphtha, five gallons of 
naphtha, and two gallons of gasolene respec- 
tively. At the time of the fire the building con- 
tained only one explosive manufactory, but this 
one was neatly sandwiched between two in- 
flammable ones. 

On the first floor were the Drake-Morrison 
Paper Box Company and John Blevney, ma- 
chinist; on the second the Newark Paper Box 
Company; on the third the Anchor and the 
Aetna Electric companies, controlled by the 


same officers; and on the fourth the Wolf Muslin 
Undergarment Company, with offices at 119 
West Twenty-fifth Street, New York City. 

Thus the building erected before the days of 
fire-proof construction and designed for the 
manufacture of army pistols, which are neither 
explosive nor inflammable in the making, came 
to be used for the manufacture of both inflam- 
mable and explosive goods. Alterations had 
been made in adapting the building to its chang- 
ing uses, but there had been no attempt to 
render it fire-proof. 

The floors were wooden and were two inches 
thick when they were laid. Nowadays floor re- 
quirements for mill construction in New Jersey 
call for three and three fourths inch thickness. 
For fifty years this two-inch planking had been 
soaked in grease and oil from machinery. 

The stairs were wooden. From the lower 
floors there were several exits, but from the 
fourth floor there was only one stairway, forty 
inches wide, inclosed with wooden planking on 
both sides. The staircases were at one side of 
an open elevator-shaft. To get from the foot of 
one staircase to the top of the next, the girls had 
to walk around three sides of the elevator-shaft. 

At the foot of the narrow inclosed stairway 
that led down from the fourth floor to the third 
was a door thirty-two inches wide. One of the 
workmen in the building, when testifying before 
the coroner’s jury, distinguished this door from 
other doors on the third floor by calling it the 
“little door.”” The “‘little door,” which was the 
only exit from the fourth floor, was kept locked 
during work hours. This was in direct defiance 
of the statute of 1904, which forbids the locking 
or bolting of the main exit. 

The windows were the old-fashioned kind, 
without weights or pulleys. The upper sashes 


‘were nailed in place, and the lower sashes were 


held up by “‘L”’ fastenings placed in position by 
hand. - 

The building was classed extra-hazard by the 
insurance companies, and rated $2.09 gross on 
contents and $1.69 gross on building. For a 
good character risk the rate would have been $1. 
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Unwillingness to Protect Women Employees 


This building, erected fifty years ago for men 
to make army pistols in, was now, when unsafe 
from construction, age, and contents, filled with 
women making paper boxes, lamps, and muslin 
night-gowns. The number of women employed 
varied from week to week, but the average 
numbers were fifty on the first floor, forty on the 
second, fifteen on the third, and on the fourth an 
average of seventy-five; on the day of the fire 
there were one hundred and sixteen women on 
the fourth floor. Whereas the employees had 
formerly been all men, there were now about two 
hundred women and some fifteen men. The few 
alterations made to meet the needs of women 
workers were due entirely to the kindness of the 
employers. The State factory statutes made no 
concession to the sex of factory workers. The 
New Jersey Department of Labor has not 
power to compel an employer to provide proper 
sanitary arrangements. When the Department 
issued an order to Frank P. Venable, calling 
for suitable toilet accommodation for each sex 
on each floor of the Pope Mill, Paterson, he 
refused to comply. When a suit was brought to 
compel his observance, the case was not sup- 
ported by the court, as it was held that the 
present law was not properly drawn to cover 
this particular situation.* 


What Was the Matter with the Fire-Escapes? 


A State that does not guarantee its women 
even proper sanitary accommodations can 
hardly be expected to understand that women 
need a different sort of fire-escape and more 
fire-escapes than men. Up to 1903 there was 
only a part of a fire-escape on this building, 
and it was a vicious affair, a cross between 
a ladder and a stairway, extending from a fire 
balcony on the fourth floor to a fire balcony on 
the third floor. Upon the order of the City 
Building Department, this was extended. An 
iron ladder, flat against the wall, connected the 
fire balcony on the third floor with the roof of 
the boiler-house. Just why the roof of the 
boiler-house was chosen as an island of safety 
from fire danger is not clear. 

In 1906 the City Building Department served 
notice that two additional fire-escapes must be 
placed, one at the north and one at the southend. 
The owner replied that the City Building De- 
partment no longer had authority over his 
building, because the New Jersey Legislature 
had, by the Acts of 1904, placed the respon- 
sibility for fire-escapes on the Department of 
Labor. The City Building Department did not 


* Report of the Department of Labor, New Jersey, 1909. 
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contest the point, did not refer the matter to the 
Common Council. The Building Department 
was content to leave responsibility for the safety 
of its factory employees entirely in the hands 
of the Labor Department. 

The Labor Department ordered one addi- 
tional fire-escape. This was placed, most un- 
fortunately, over the public highway, so that 
the descent from the second-story fire balcony 
to the ground must be by means of a ladder 
hanging from the third-floor balcony, and placed 
in position by hand at need. This iron ladder 
was too heavy for women to manipulate without 
practice. Inside the windows that gave upon 
the fire-escapes it was necessary to build wooden 
platforms and steps, because the window-sills 
were forty-eight inches above the floors. 

Thus the fire-escape provision for two hun- 
dred women in an extra-hazardous building was 
two fire-escapes, both of which were difficult to 
get to, and which ended, one in the air and the 
other on the roof of a boiler-house. 


How the Fire Originated 


The fire that brought to light these abomi- 
nable conditions broke out in the Anchor Lamp 
factory on the third floor. A young girl, Sadie 
Hampson, was “flashing filaments” for lamps 
at her machine. She placed the filaments, or 
carbons, in a vacuum-pump, removed the air, 
and filled the vacuum with gasolene vapor, 
switched an electric current through the fila- 
ments, and thus carbonized them. This is the 
process, but the girl had no understanding of it 
at all. All she knew was that she pushed car- 
bons into an opening and pressed buttons “‘like 
it was a typewriter.” She also knew that at 
night she must cover the meter and carry it into 
the office. Beyond this she knew nothing at all 
about her machine. She wasn’t hired to under- 
stand about the vacuum and the gas and the 
electric current; she was hired to press buttons, 
and, if anything went wrong, to call the boss. 
That is the common way in factories — many 
girls at machines to perform mechanical actions, 
and a boss to do the thinking for all. 

“1 don’t know how it started,’’ Sadie Hamp- 
son explained to the coroner’s jury, “because 
I don’t understand electricity. The boss under- 
stands, and he'll tell you if you ask him. The 
boss always told me to be careful, and I was 
careful. There was a flash of fire into my face, 
and I screamed, ‘Mr. McQuat!’ I guess I must 
have called different from usual, for | often 
call ‘Mr. McQuat’ when I get out of carbons, 
and he calls back, ‘Wait a minute!’ But this 
time he ran right out of the office, so | must 
have called different. I don’t know what hap- 
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pened next. No, I don’t know how | got out 
of the building. I was frantic with fright. I 
only know there was an awful flash and | called 
“Mr. McQuat!’ I just thought that if | got 
my boss everything would be all right.” 

Mr. McQuat seized a bucket of sand and 
flung it on the flames, while others rushed 
down to the yard for more sand. They tried to 
put the fire out themselves, without calling the 
firemen across the street. They had done this 
before. If they called in the firemen the fire 
would go on the records of the Fire Department. 
The building already had a bad name—a 
record for ten known fires in ten years. If, 
however, they put the fire out without call- 
ing in the firemen, it would not go on record 
and the insurance companies would not hear 
of it. When a factory has the habit of in- 
cipient fires, it is just as well not to adver- 
tise the fact. 

When it was clear that the buckets of sand 
wouldn’t put out this blaze, a girl rushed across 
the street and gave the alarm at the fire-house. 
Captain Van Volkenberg and a fireman hurried 
over with a fire-extinguisher. They did not 
send in a general alarm, because, when a fire- 
man calls the other companies to a fire that he 
might have put out with a hand-extinguisher, 
he is reprimanded. 

The fire was so rapid that, when Captain Van 
Volkenberg reached the third floor, he rushed to 
the window, smashed the glass, and yelled, 
“Pull the box!” This alarm went in at 9.26. 
The captain and Mr. McQuat were later rescued 
by ladders. 


No Fire-Alarms in the Building 


There was no sort of fire-alarm in the build- 
ing— a building that was listed as extra-haz- 
ardous and in which ten fires had already 
broken out. The girls were all out of the first, 
second, and third floors before any one remem- 
bered those on the fourth floor. There were 
one hundred and sixteen girls and an errand-boy 
there, under the charge of Miss Anna Haag, 
the forewoman. 


One Hundred and Sixteen Girls Cut off 
on the Fourth Floor 


It is difficult to know what happened during 
the next ten minutes. It is clear that Miss 
Haag unlocked the door at the foot of the stairs, 
that it was fastened open with a hook, that a 
few girls ran downstairs, that Lorin Paddock, 
the engineer, ran up, and that then, in some way, 
the door slammed to and was again locked. | 
have talked with girls who escaped from the 


building by the stairs, by the fire-escapes,.or by 
flinging themselves from the windows; but their 
stories are confused. | think they themselves 
do not know clearly what happened. Probably 
from the moment those hundred and sixteen 
girls looked up from their work and knew that 
they were trapped on the top floor, fifty feet 
from the ground, with the fire below them, they 
were in the grip of fire fright. They agree that 
the fire-escapes were entirely inadequate; that 
the wooden platform that gave on to one of 
them crashed and fell to the floor like paste- 
board; that the window-sashes fell on the girls 
as they struggled out; that the girls did 
not throw themselves from the windows till 
the heat was unendurable; that the girls could 
not manage the drop ladder at the front 
fire-escape; and that they jumped from the 
boiler roof to the ground at the rear fire- 
escape. From the bits the different girls 
have told me, you can piece the story to- 
gether for yourself: 

“Every one was saying, ‘What’s the matter? 
What’s the matter?’”’ 

“ Marie says that when she first saw the smoke 
coming through a knothole in the floor, she put 
a piece of cloth over it to try to keep it out.” 

“‘ Miss Haag ran down the stairs and unlocked 
the door, and then she come running back, and 
she throwed her hands up and cried, ‘Run, 
girls, run!’” 

“1 quick run down the stairs. The girls were 
all pushing toward the coat-rack.” 

“They say M went to the looking-glass 
and pinned on her hat.” 





Story Told by Molly Kelly, Who 
Escaped by the Stairs 


““A piece-worker must keep her eyes on 
her machine if she wants to make out, and 
I didn’t know anything was wrong until | 
happened to look up and saw all the girls run- 
ning to one end of the room. I! thought there 
had been an accident. Then I saw smoke. 
I walked over toward the coat-rack; but just 
then Mrs. Wood crossed in front of me to go 
down the stairs, and I turned and followed 
her downstairs mechanically, without think- 
ing at all. It seemed as if the first body 
dropped as soon as I reached the sidewalk. 
Every time a body fell I would run across 
the street to see if I knew the girl, and then 
run back again to the other side. I never 
saw such faces.” 

When | (iss Kelly got home her face was black 
with smoke; she was wearing her little white 
work-apron, and her white shirt-waist was 
stained with blood. It was bitterly cold and 
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her lips were blue. She looked at her friend in a 
dazed way and remarked vaguely, “I think I’ll 
go to Cogswell’s and see if they will give me a 
job.” The nervous shockof what she had seen 
that morning did not wear off for weeks. 


The Story of Clara Diehm, Who Got 
; Down the Rear Fire-Escape 


“I ran to the stairs, but I didn’t dare go 
down, because the smoke was thick. I knew the 
fire was below. I ran to the back fire-escape. 
The girls were all crowding on to the inside 
wooden platform and the steps, and hanging 
on to the railing. I saw the window fall after 
a girl went through, and the girls behind had to 
put it up again before the next girl could gét out. 
| was standing on the steps when the platform 
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Story Told by Mrs. Ross, Who Jumped 
into the Life-Net 


“I saw smoke coming up the belting-hole. | 
ran to the rear fire-escape, but it was crowded. 
Then the steps broke. I started toward the 
stairs, but Lorin Paddock came up then, and his 
face was black with smoke, and | thought | 
couldn’t get down that way. The smoke was 
so thick I couldn’t breathe, and I rushed to a 
window and broke the glass with my hand. 
Then some one got the window up. The men 
below called not to jump; they said a net was 
coming. When the net came, it looked so little. 
Hattie Delaney jumped the minute it was 
opened. She looked like a fly tumbling off the 
wall when she went down. I climbed on the 
sill; but I caught my foot between the steam- 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE TWO FIRE-ESCAPES, DANGEROUS STAIRWAY, AND THE FOURTH- 
FLOOR WINDOWS FROM WHICH THE GIRLS JUMPED 


way, and all rushed to the other windows. My 
sister Catherine was standing just outside the 
rail, wringing her hands, when the steps broke. 
She could have got out if the steps hadn’t 
broken. When | think that my sister died 
because those steps broke, I cannot bear it. | 
climbed up over the sill and out the window. 
There wasn’t any crowd on the fire-escape then, 
because it took so long to get out the window. 
We had to jump off the roof of the boiler-house. 
A fireman helped me. Some of the girls hurt 
themselves jumping. I sat on the ground and 
held Angela in my arms. She had broken her 
leg. 1 could see the girls jumping from the 
window, but I didn’t know my sisters were 
among them.” 

One of the sisters, Sophie, was caught in the 
life-net. The other died from her fall. 


carried the net to the next window. The girls 
got my foot out and said, ‘Now jump.’ I said, 
‘I won’t jump till they bring the net back.’ The 
sill was so hot I had to keep moving my 
hands. Then they brought the net back, 
and | jumped. | didn’t know when I was 
falling, but I knew when they took me off 
the net. I felt as if my head and heels were 
being pushed together. When they took the 
first of us into the hospital, the nurses thought 
we were negroes, our faces were so black with 
smoke. They cut our clothes off us and fixed 
us up a little and laid us on beds. They 
couldn’t do much right then, there were so 
many of us.” 

When I saw Mrs. Ross, a month later, she 
could sit up part of the time. Her neck was 
sprained and her leg badly cut. 
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Story of a Slavic Girl Who Fell 
to the Pavement 


‘Something in my head turns round with me. 
| get hot in my head. If there is a sound in the 
night, | scream. | think my bed is breaking, 
and such nonsense. The roof was blazing, 
and | think, ‘I jump, and my mama gets my 
bones; if | am alive she will be thankful to God; 
if dead she will bury me. | will not be burned 
by the flames!’ They took me into the little 
wooden house side of the factory and gave me 
a drink of water. I said, ‘I am all right; | will 
go home. No, | have no car-fare.’ All the 
time a lady was calling the ambulance. I knew 


again when they put hot-water bottles around 
There were so many bottles, but 


me in the bed. 
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were already charged with smoke. The girls were 
crowded about the two fire-escapes and the win- 
dows where there were no fire-escapes. Paddock 
stood by a window on the High Street side, 
with a little girl named Mildred Wolters. They 
stood there till the flames caught Mildred’s dress 
and hair and seared Paddock’s neck. Then 
Paddock swung the girl out of the window, and 
held her over a ladder that had been raised to 
the third-story window below. He told her to 
grab for that ladder as she struck it. Then he 
dropped her into the thick smoke. He heard 
her strike the ladder, but she did not catch hold. 
A girl who came off the fire-escape just then saw 
Mildred’s red dress lying on the pavement, and 
she went up to it; but Mildred did not move, 
and some one said she was dead. Lorin Pad- 
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THE FACTORY AFTER THE FIRE, ALL THE EMPLOYEES ON THE LOWER FLOORS ESCAPED, 
BUT OF THE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN GIRLS ON THE FOURTH FLOOR TWENTY-FIVE 
LOST THEIR LIVES AND MANY MORE WERE INJURED 


my teeth were chattering. | did not feel any 
pains until the doctor touched my feet. Then I 
screamed. All my side is broken. Eleven were 
laying in one room in the hospital. We all knew 
each other. Three died in one day in that room. 


| can see Miss Haag standing by the safe. She 
was laying in the hospital with us. The blood 
dropped from her feet all the time. She died.” 


Lorin Paddock’s Story 


As soon as Lorin Paddock, the engineer of the 
building, knew there was a fire, he made straight 
for the fourth floor. First he opened the 
elevator door to see if that could be used, but 
the smoke came up in a cloud. The halls 


dock swung himself out of the window, and 
dropped as Mildred had dropped; but he caught 
the ladder and got to the ground. Then he 
rushed under a falling body, caught the woman 
in his arms, and heard his shoulder snap. 
“After that I was out of it,” he said. 

Fire Chief Asher left the courthouse as the 
alarm rang in. This was at 9.26. He went 
straight to the fire in his machine. A three- 
minute run, he calls it, as a fire chief drives. As 
the car swung into High Street — “‘My God,” 
cried the chauffeur, “‘there’s a hundred girls on 
that top floor!”” Hewas wrong. At that time, 
five, six, at the most seven minutes after the 
alarm was sounded, there was not one living 
girl on the top floor, though there were six dead 
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ones there. The others were on the pavement 
before the building. 

“It” was over. When a Newark person 
spoke of “‘it,”” he meant the two minutes during 
which forty girls leaped from the windows “like 
you’d throwed a load of bricks out of the window.” 

A man in the silver-plating factory across the 
street looked out of a window. “There is girls 
on the fire-escape,” he cried. “‘Come on, youse 
fellows. My God! this will be one hell of a fire!” 

The men from the silver-plating factory across 
the street and the men from the meat-storage 
house round the corner rushed to the fire-truck 
already there. A woman was hanging out of 
a window fifty feet above them. ‘Give us a 
hand with this here ladder,” cried a fireman. 
“Take Number 50!” The men tugged. The 
ladder stuck. Some one leaped on to the driver’s 
seat and released the steering-gear that caught 
the ladder. The men pulled out Number 50, 
all the while calling, shrieking, howling to 
the woman not tojump. The 





woman was Anna Haag. 


The Men Could Not Raise 
the Ladder 


No one knows what the 
trouble was. The extension- 
ladder would not work. It 
reached a third-story window. 
Miss Haag was in a window 
in the fourth story. She 
leaned far out, choking and 
gasping. The smoke rolled 
over her in clouds. Sometimes 
she was hidden from view. 
Then came a belch of smoke 
flecked with red flame. ‘To 
hell with this damned ladder!” 
sobbed a man. Miss Haag 
jumped. She landed at the 
man’s feet, and three days 
later she died in the hospital. 

At the other end of the 
factory isan alley. It was here 
that most of the girls jumped. 
No ladder could be raised at 
this corner, because of a large 
tree, a gateway, two steam- 
pipes crossing twelve feet in 
the air, and a telegraph-pole 
heavy with wires. One girl 
struck the tree, and was dead 


before she reached the ground. Courtesy of the “Survey” 





on the open picket gate, and hung until the 
picket broke. But the things that happened 
there are too horrible to relate. Here the men 
held the life-net — till it broke. At first the 
girls who leaped into the net came one by one, 
in rapid succession. One broke her back, twist- 
ing in air. Another hit the window-sill at the 
third floor and again at the second. Another 
bounded from the net back against the brick 
wall. Then three girls struck the net at once. 
The lock snapped and the net tore. There was 
only one life-net, and there were many win- 
dows, each window jammed with girls. 

The firemen got the fire under control, and 
finally made their way to the bodies on the 
fourth floor. Five were bunched together in a 
heap, all unrecognizable. Three of these were 
sisters who had delayed too long, looking for one 
another. A sixth body sat upright at a machine. 
This was a woman sixty years old, and she had 
not moved from her chair. 

The bodies were taken to 
the morgue. When fathers and 
mothers came, one man, asked 
his daughter’s name, replied 
vaguely, “Oh, my God! | 
don’t know.” 

One of the attendants went 
about his work muttering, 
“I’ve got to get my coat 
pressed before Sunday. I’ve 
got to get-——”’ 

A father carried one body 
home, thinking it was his 
daughter’s. The coffin was 
set in the little dark living- 
room. After a while it was 
found that the body wore ear- 
rings, and the daughter had 
not. The father took this 
body back, and chose another. 
He was a shoemaker, and 
identified this one by the steel 
spring that he himself had put 
into the shoe to strengthen 
the instep. 


Efforts to Fix the 
Responsibility 


Immediately after the fire, 
a coroner’s jury was sum- 
moned to hear testimony and 
fix the responsibility for the 
disaster. Dr. Edwin Steiner 


One girl broke her ankle on Of the girls who jumped from the fourth-story was the coroner; the prose- 


thesteam-pipe. Anothercame 
down astride the steam-pipe. 
Another caught by her cheek 


windows at this corner, nearly all were 
killed. Several fell across the steam- 
pipes. It was here that the life-net 
broke when three jumped at once 


cuting attorney was Wilbur A. 
Mott; the assistant prosecutor, 
Frederick Lehlbach. The 




















CORNER OF THE FOURTH-FLOOR WORK-ROOM WHERE THE BODIES OF THE FIVE GIRLS 








WHO DID NOT JUMP, AND WERE BURNED TO DEATH, WERE FOUND. THE SIXTH BODY 
WAS THAT OF AN OLD WOMAN WHO HAD NOT MOVED FROM HER MACHINE 


death of Carrie Robrecht, one of the girls who 
jumped, was made the basis of the inquiry. 
During the first few days after the fire people 
in general expressed much satisfaction that 
“something” was going to be done. The cul- 
prits were to be brought to justice. 

But the jury found that the tenant was not 
to blame; nor the owner; nor the City Building 
Department; nor the State Labor Department. 
In fact, no one was to blame. The verdict ran: 

. . said Carrie Robrecht came to her death 
by misadventure and accident caused by a 
jall, . . . and not as the result of the criminal 
act, either of omission or commission, on the 
part of any individual or individuals, whether 
as private citizens or public officials.”’ 

These are the steps by which the jury reached 
their decision: 


Jersey Law Relieves Employer of Respon- 
sibility to Protect Operatives 


First they considered the responsibility of the 
tenant. Mr. Wolf ran the Newark factory in 
connection with one in New York, and spent 
most of his time at the latter, delegating the 
oversight of the Newark branch to Anna Haag, 
the forewoman. He paid good wages —‘‘ You 
could make nice money at Wolf's.” He treated 
his employees fairly —‘‘ Miss Haag gave out the 
good gowns [simply made gowns] with the bad 
gowns [those difficult to make], and no one was 
favorite.’”’ The room was well ventilated and well 


lighted. Work was fairly steady. The general 
conditions were so far above the average that 
the National Consumers’ League granted the use 
of its label to the firm. Many of the women 
had worked there for years. One of them ex- 
plained that Mr. Wolf was “one grand boss.”’* 

It was thought at first that Mr. Wolf would be 
prosecuted under common law for gross and 
reckless disregard of his employees’ safety, but 
it was soon clear that that could not be. State 
statutes take precedence over common law, and 
the Statestatute of NewJersey takes the responsi- 
bility of fire protection away from the tenant and 
places it on the owner of the building. Accord- 
ing to the law, Mr. Wolf was wholly blameless. 

It was soon clear, also, that, according to the 
same law, the owner, represented by J. N. Glass, 
was equally blameless. For the owner had 
obeyed every order given by the State Labor 
Department — had obeyed with extreme reluc- 
tance and with all possible delay, but still had 
fulfilled the law. 

Then, if it wasn’t the fault of the tenant or 
the owner, it seemed as if it must be the fault 
of the City Building Department or the State 
Labor Department. Forthwith Mr. William 
P. O’Rourke, City Superintendent of Buildings, 
and Colonel Lewis T. Bryant were summoned 
before the jury. 

The part the Newark City Building De- 
partment played in the affair is absurd. The 


* It is a significant fact that Mr. Wolf in his new factory on Sev- 
enty-second Street has twelve exits and a fire drill. 
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department, it developed, made some _in- 
spection of fire-escapes, occasionally issued 
orders for their erection, but did not attempt 
to enforce those orders, and when it was obvi- 
ous that a factory was insufficiently provided 
with fire-escapes, the department put the blame 
on the State Labor Department.* The jury 
added Mr. O'Rourke to the growing list of 
men not responsible for the fire. 


A Bad Law that Costs Human Lives 


Colonel Bryant was now the only one left to 
be the ‘‘culprit.”” This was puzzling, because 
he is widely known as an excellent Labor 
Commissioner. He has 
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Colonel Bryant repeated the phrase “a fire- 
escape,” and explained that this technicality 
was held to nullify the ostensible discretion 
granted him by the former paragraph. 

“And you did not consider that you had 
authority to compel the equipment of a build- 
ing with more than one fire-escape?” inquired 
the attorney. 

“No, | did not,” replied the Commissioner. 

“This law is worse than nothing!” said Prose- 
cuting Attorney Mott. “The law is a farce. 
Was it framed for the purpose of relieving the 
employer of any liability in failing to offer ade- 
quate protection to his employees?” 

“You had better consult the legislature that 

framed it,”’ replied Colonel 





built up his department 
almost single-handed, and 
has made _ jaw-breaking 
very unpleasant for certain 
manufacturing _ interests. 
Colonel Bryant surprised 
every one by stating that 
the factory had complied 
with the law, that the law, 
which apparently gives the 
Commissioner unlimited 
discretion as to the num- 
ber of fire-escapes, in real- 
ity gives him authority to 
compel the erection of only 
one fire-escape in a building 
like this one. The front 
fire-escape on the burned 
building was built in ac- 
cordance with _ specifica- 
tions. When Colonel Bry- 
ant made this statement, 
Prosecuting Attorney Mott 
turned to the statutes 








“Fire-escapes shall be 
located at such places on the said buildings as 
may be best suited for the purpose intended, or 
as the Commissioner may designate in writing.” 
He paused and looked at the Commissioner 
inquiringly. 

“Go on—readon,” replied the Commissioner. 

Soon the attorney reached this paragraph: 

“The Commissioner shall have power to make 
and have served an order that a fire-escape 
already erected shall be changed and altered in 
such a manneras he shallin such order designate.” 


*At present the State of New Jersey provides only thirteen in- 
spectors. This small force is expected to inspect 1,700 bakeries 
and keep them up to the standard; 4,000 factories and enforce 
factory regulations; and to see that machinery is guarded, as well as 
to look after the fire-escapes. Besides this, they are supposed to 
regulate the employment of child labor. These thirteen inspectors 
are appointea by the Governor, and their reappointment depends 
entirely upon political considerations. They should, of course, be 
appointed by civil service. 





ANNA HAAG, THE COURAGEOUS FORE- 
WOMAN WHO LOST HER LIFE TRYING 
and read: TO SAVE THE COMPANY’S BOOKS 


Bryant. 


Law Requires Only One 
Fire-Escape 


As the law is interpreted 
to-day in New Jersey, the 
owner of a factory with 
undivided lofts is obliged 
to put up only one fire- 
escape, no matter what 
kind of manufacture he is 
engaged in, no matter how 
many employees are on each 
floor, no matter whether 
they are men or women 
and children. Even that 
one fire-escape need not be 
erected unless there are 
twenty-five persons above 
the second floor. A canny 
employer whose force is 
nearly that number may — 
and sometimes does —dis- 
miss one employee or 
move one down to the 
second floor, and thriftily save the expense of 
putting up the escape. 

Thus the law that was intended to give the 
Commissioner power to order the necessary 
number of escapes, in reality limits the number 
to one, and makes it impossible to compel the 
erection of a fire-escape on a building where 
there are less than twenty-five employees. 

Many of the men who testified before the 
coroner’s jury were city and State employees, 
who seemed chiefly concerned in saving their 
official heads from coming off to satisfy the 
popular demand that “something” be done. 
But others, beginning with guarded utterance, 
later threw aside caution and told indignantly 
of conditions they were powerless to change. 

“There'll be a worse holocaust than this one 
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in Newark yet,” said Fire Chief Asher. “I can 
name a hundred factories worse than this one 
was. What can | do? I can’t do anything! 
The Fire Department can’t touch a building 
till the fire starts. And then it’s too late.” 


One Girl Had No Trouble in Getting Out 
Some of the girls who escaped told their 
stories before the coroner’s jury. A few of the 
witnesses were girls so young that it seemed ab- 
surd tocall them working-women. There was one 
child, with a solemn face and big glasses, who 
explained that she got out on the rear fire-escape. 
“ Did you have any difficulty in getting down?” 
inquired the attorney. 

“‘No, sir.” 

“What, no difficulty?” 
repeated the attorney, puz- 
zled at this variation from 
the usual testimony. 

“No, sir. I fell,sir. Yes, 
sir, from the top of the 
fire-escape to the boiler- 
house roof.” 

Each day the jury sat, it 
became clearer that in the 
end no one would be held 
responsible. -At the last 
session, one of the jurgrs 
could not contain his in- 
dignation. Mr. Schlechter, 
an inspector, had just testi- 
fied that when he inspected 
the building in September, 
it was all right. 

“How can ye say it was 
right?”’ demanded the in- 
dignant juror. “It was 
wrong! Man, ye know it 
was wrong!” 


dow and was killed. 


Direct Causes of the Fire 


In spite of the jury’s 

finding, the death of Carrie Robrecht and her 
twenty-four companions was not “accidental.” 
They lost their lives because they worked in a 
building that was not decently safe for human 
beings to work in — that was very dangerous for 
men, and more so for women. In addition to 
the facts that the building itself was highly in- 
flammable, that it contained one explosive manu- 
factory, and that ten fires had broken out in it 
within ten years, there were five causes of dan- 
ger that might easily have been remedied: 


1. The absence of any interior fire-alarm system. 
In this case the girls on the top floor, who were in the 
greatest danger, did not kndéw that a fire had broken 
out until the three lower floors were emptied. 


ALDEN HOPKINS 





MRS. KASTKA AND HER NIECE, STELLA 
HODUREK 


Miss Hodurek managed to escape by the stairs, 
Mrs. Kastka jumped from a fourth-story win- 
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2. The fact that there was no interior exit but an 
inclosed wooden stairway, scarcely more than a yard 
wide, and directly exposed by the elevator-shaft. 

3. The fact that the entire provision against fire 
consisted of two small fire-escapes. The two existing 
fire-escapes were taxed to their utmost capacity, and 
about sixty girls got safely down them. 

4. The fact that these fire-escapes were extremely 
difficult of access, because the window-ledges were 
forty-eight inches from the floor. 

5. The absence of a fire or exit drill among the em 
ployees, such as is now used so successfully in public 
schools, and ‘which, even in a building as bad as 
this, might have saved many lives. 


A Hundred Other Buildings in Newark 
Just as Bad— Thousands in New York 


In Newark alone, ac- 
cording to the inspector, 
there are still about a 
hundred factories as dan- 
gerous as was this one. 
The Newark Evening News 
of November 30 quoted a 
number from the fire in- 
surance records: 


One building employing be- 
tween five and six hundred 
hands, men, women, and girls, 
where the industry is of a 
peculiarly dangerous char- 
acter, and where there is not 
one fire-escape. Another four- 
story factory with six hundred 
and fifty employees has stair- 
cases so bad that all of the em- 
ployees would have to fight for 
their lives on the fire-escapes. 
A three-story factory employ- 
ing girls has an uninclosed 
stairway and no fire escapes. 
A factory employing over one 
hundred women on the fourth 
and fifth floors (the first floor 
of the building is used as a 
garage) has a solitary iron 


She had been the fire-escape in the rear. 


support of her three children and 
her mother in Austria 


Mr. Peter Joseph Mc- 
Keon, Consulting Engi- 
neer on Fire Insurance and Fire Protection, says: 

“Factory conditions in Greater New York 
are undoubtedly as bad as those just described 
in Newark. Any fire inspector can testify to 
this from personal observation. New York 
has nearly thirty thousand industrial establish- 
ments, with close to seven hundred thousand 
workers in them. These are distributed among 
twelve thousand buildings, only one thou- 
sand of which are of fire-proof construction. 
The remaining eleven thousand factory build- 
ings are of ordinary non-fire-proof construc- 
tion, with the same wood stairways and outside 
fire-escapes that made the Newark factory a 
fire-trap.”’ 
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Will Legislators and Employers Help to 
Avert Such Horrors? 


The factory workers’ only chance of protec- 
tion lies in carefully drawn legislation enforced 
by an adequate number of inspectors appointed 
by civil service. 

This terrible and useless sacrifice of lifein New- 
ark will not have been altogether in vain if it stirs 
employers throughout the country to the point 
of establishing fire drills in their manufactories. 

It took the Iroquois Theater fire to get us 
efficient inspection of theaters; the Slocum dis- 
aster to call our attention to steamboat condi- 
tions; and school fire after fire, culminating in 
the Collinwood disaster, to establish fire drills in 
our public schools. In Brooklyn, recently, the 
public school children walked out of a burning 
schoolhouse in the same orderly manner in 
which they had marched out in the practice 
drill; while the grown men and women employed 
in a factory across the street, although in no 
immediate danger, were so frightened that they 
stampeded out of the building, and several of 
them were injured in the crush. 


Fire “Drill a Great Step toward Safety 


Mr. Holbrook J. Porter, who has established 
a system of fire drill in many factories, says that 
as soon as the operatives are sure that in time of 
danger they-can get out safely, the subconscious 
fear, which on occasion makes a panic, dies. 

In the Survey of January 7 Mr. Porter de- 
scribed his method of installing a fire drill in a 
seven-story cigar factory where conditions were 
particularly bad. The building was a brick shell 
with interior wooden beams, wooden floors, 
wooden stairs, and only two stairways. The 
front stairway was divided in two by a stout 
handrail, and given to the second- and third- 
floor employees. The rear stairway was given 
to the fourth floor. The fifth was connected 
by a bridge with a neighboring building. The 
sixth and seventh were provided for by exits to 
neighboring tenement roofs. 

After the exits were arranged, it was neces- 
sary to teach the two thousand excitable work- 
ers, many of them foreigners, how to use them. 
At first there was danger of a panic at the drill 
itself. The managers first posted a notice that 
there was to be a drill. When the excitement 
following this announcement had cooled, the 
managers distributed hand-bills giving enough 
information about the coming drill to arouse 
interest. A few days later a third notice gave 
definite instructions, and, when all were thor- 
oughly broken in to the idea the first drill was held. 

Foremen were appointed captains; certain 
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men had charge of the extinguishers; others were 
guards at doors and dangerous stair turnings; 
certain women were appointed to search the 
coat-rooms and aid frightened women. At the 
signal, the girls rose, pushed stools under the 
tables out of the way, linked arms, two by two, 
and marched downstairs, never touching with 
their hands those in front of them. In the fire 
drill this seven-story building was entirely emp- 
tied of its two thousand employees in less 
than five minutes. 


Giving the Workers a Chance for Their Lives 


Concerning the facilities ordinarily supplied to 
protect employees against fire, Mr. Porter says: 

“In the many factories which I have exam- 
ined at the request of the proprietors, to satisfy 
them that they were doing all they could for the 
safety of their employees, I have failed to find 
any which, in one way or another, had not 
introduced some obstruction to the availability 
of their fire-escapes, and had not allowed some 
of their fire-extinguishing apparatus to go un- 
inspected until it was absolutely useless. Many 
factories give no thought to the subject, and on 
one occasion my question to the superintendent, 
as to what he would do in case a fire occurred right 
then, was met by the amazing reply that he would 
think of some way to get his employees out.” 

The problem of protecting operatives in 
crowded factories, even in the so-called fire- 
proof factories, is by no means an easy one. 
But at least it is conservative to say that the 
employers who contributed to the forty thou- 
sand dollar fund raised for the Newark fire suf- 
ferers, and that the thousands of manufacturers 
everywhere who shuddered at the story of that 
cruel loss of life, ought, in fairness to themselves, 
to see that they have done what is reasonable and 
possible to protect the lives of the people in their 
employ. An employer cannot discharge his 
responsibility by contributing to a fund that 
goes to alleviate human suffering which can 
never be assuaged. Besides the thirty-two 
girls who were injured and the twenty-five who 
died under such horrible circumstances, many 
of the girls who were employed in that Newark 
factory, although they escaped uninjured in 
body, suffered so terribly from shock and fright 
that they will never be well again. 

If an employer has provided broad, easily 
accessible fire-escapes, and enough of them; if 
he has provided interior staircases constructed 
in a flame-proof manner; if he has provided 
interior fire-alarms, and has taken enough inter- 
est in the safety of his people to establish a fire 
drill, then he has at least given his employees 
a chance for their lives. 
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The Last Carolan 
Kathleen Norris 


Drawing by Ethel Franklin Betts 


BLAZING afternoon of mid-July lay 
warmly over the old Carolan 
house, and over the dusty, neg- 
lected gardens that inclosed it. 
The heavy wooden railing of the 

porch, half smothered in dry vines, was hot to 
the touch, as were the brick walks that wound 
between parched lawns and the ruins of old 
flower-beds. The house, despite the charm of 
its simple, unpretentious lines, looked shabby 
and desolate. Only the great surrounding trees 
kept, after long years of neglect, their beauty and 
dignity. 

At the end of one of the winding paths was an 
old fountain. Its wide stone basin was chipped, 
and the marble figure above it was discolored 
by storm and sun. Weeds — such weeds as 
could catch a foothold in the shallow laver of 


earth —- had grown rank and high where once 
water had brimmed clear and cool, and great 
lazy bees boomed among them. Cut in the 
granite brim, had any one cared to push back the 
dry leaves and sifted earth that obscured them, 
might have been found the words: 


Over land and water blown, 
Come back to find your own. 


A stone bench; sunk unevenly in the loose 
soil, stood near the fountain in the shade of the 
great elms, and here two women were sitting. 
One of them was Mary Moore, the doctor’s wife, 
from the village, a charming little figure in her 
gingham gown and wide hat. The other was 
Jean Carolan, wife of the estate’s owner, and 
mother of Peter, the last Carolan. 

lean was a beautiful woman, glowing with the 
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bloom of her early thirties. Her eyes were 
moving contentedly over house and garden. She 
gave Mrs. Moore’s hand a sudden impulsive 
pressure. ‘“‘Well, here we are, Mary!” she said, 
smiling, “just as we always used to plan at St. 
Mary’s— keeping house in the country near each 
other, and bringing up our children together!” 

“I never forgot those plans of ours,” said the 
doctor’s wife, her eyes full of pleasant reminis- 
cence. “But here I’ve been, nearly eleven years, 
duly keeping house and raising four small babies 
ina row. And what about you? You've been 
gadding all over Europe — never a word about 
coming home to Carolan Hall until this year!” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Carolan, with a charm- 
ing air of apology. ‘Oh, 1 know! But Sid had 
to hunt up his references abroad, you know, and 
then there was that hideous legal delay. I really 
have been frantic to settle down somewhere, for 
years. And as for poor Peter! The unfortu- 
nate baby has been farmed out in Italy, and 
boarded in Rome, and flung into English sani- 
tariums, just as need arose! The marvel is 
he’s not utterly ruined. But Peter’s unique — 
you'll love him!” 

“‘Who’s he like, Jean?” 

“Oh, Sidney! He’s Carolan all through.” 
With the careless words a thin veil of shadow fell 
across her bright face, and there came a long 
silence. 

Carolan Hall! Jean had never seen it before’ 
to-day. Looking at the garden, and the trees, 
and the roof that showed beyond, she felt as 
if she had not truly seen it until this minute. 
All its gloomy history, half forgotten, lightly 
brushed aside, came back to her slowly now. 
This was the home of her husband’s shadowed 
childhood; it was here that those terrible events 
had taken place of which he had so seriously told 
her before their wedding day. 

Here old Peter Carolan, her little Peter’s great- 
grandfather, had come with his two dark boys 
and his silent wife, eighty years before. A 
cruel, passionate man he must have been, for 
stories presently crept about the county of the 
whippings that kept his boys obedient to him. 
Rumor presently had an explanation of the 
wife’s shadowed life. There had been a third 
boy, the first-born, whom no whippings could 
make obedient. That boy was dead. 

The day came when old Peter’s blooded mare 
refused him obedience, too, and stood trembling 
and mutinous before the bars he would have had 
her take. He presently had his way, and the 
lovely, frightened creature went bravely over. 
But after that he rode her at that fence day 
after day, and sometimes the wood rang for an 
hour with his shouting and urging before she 
would essay the leap. While he forced her, 
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Madam Carolan sat at the one library window 
that gave on the road, and knotted her hands 
together and waited. She waited, one gusty 
March evening, until the shouting stopped, and 
the bewildered mare came trotting riderless into 
view. Then she and the maids ran to the wood. 
But even after that she still sat at that window 
at the end of every day, a familiar figure to all 
who came and went upon the road. 

The sons, Sidney and Laurence, grew up to- 
gether, passionate, devoted, and widely loved. 
Sidney married, and went away for a few years; 
but presently he came back to his mother and 
brother, bringing with him the motherless little 
Sidney who was Jean’s sunny big husband now. 
This younger Sidney well remembered the day— 
and had once told his wife of it— when his father 
and his uncle fell to sudden quarreling in their 
boat, during a morning’s fishing on the placid 
river. He remembered, a small watcher on the 
bank, that the boat upset, and that, when his 
uncle reached the shore, it was to work unavail- 
ingly for hours over his father’s silent form, which 
never moved again. The boy was sent away for 
a while, but came back to find his uncle a silent, 
morose shadow, pacing the lonely garden in un- 
assailable solitude, or riding his horse for hours 
in the great woods. Sometimes the little fellow 
would sit with his grandmother in the library 
window, where she watched and waited. Always, 
as he went about the garden and yards, he would 
look for her there, and wave his cap toher. He 
missed her, in his unexpressed little-boy fashion, 
when she sat there no longer, although she had 
always been silent and reserved with him. Then 
came his years of school and travel, and in one 
of them he learned that the Hall was quite empty 
now. Sidney meant to go back, just to turn over 
the old books, and open the old doors, and walk 
the garden paths again; but, somehow, he had 
never come until to-day. And now that he had 
come, he, and Jean and Peter too, wanted to stay. 

Jean sighed. 

“You knew Madam Carolan, didn’t you, 
Mary?” 

“No — no, | didn’t,” said Mrs. Moore, color- 
ing uneasily. ‘I’ve seen her, though, as a small 
girl, at the window. I used to visit Billy’s — my 
husband’s — people when we were both small, 
you know, and we often came to these woods.” 

“I’ve been thinking of the house and its cheer- 
ful history,”’ said Jean, with a little shudder. 
“Sweet heritage for Peterkin!” 

“Heritage — nonsense!” said the other 
woman hardily. “Every one tells me that your 
husband is the gentlest and finest of them all — 
and his father was before him. I don’t believe 
such things come down, anyway.” 

“Well,” smiled Sidney’s wife, a little proudly, 























“«Pve never seen the Carolan temper, in the nine 
years we’ve been married!” 

“Exactly. Besides, it’s not a temper — just 
strong will.” 

“Sidney has will enough,” mused Jean. 

“Oh, all men have,” said the doctor’s wife 
contentedly. “Billy, now! He won’t stand 
a locked door. One night — I never shall for- 
get!— the children locked themselves in the 
nursery, and Will simply burst the door in. 
Nobody makes a fuss or worries over that!” 

If the illustration was beside the point, neither 
woman perceived it. 

“There, you see!” said Jean, glad to be quite 
sure of conviction. ‘“‘It never really worries 
me,” she added, after a moment, “for Peter 
adores his father, and is only too eager to obey 
him. If Peter —and it’s impossible! — ever 
did really work himself up to disobedience, why, 
I suppose he’d get a thrashing,’”’ — she made a 
wry face,— ‘‘and they’d love each other all the 
more for it.” 

“Of course they would,” agreed the other 
cheerfully. 

“There must have been some way in which 
Madam Carolan could have managed them,” 
pursued fean thoughtfully. ‘‘The women of 
that generation were a poor-spirited lot, | 
imagine. One isn’t quite a child!” There was 
another little pause, in the hot, murmuring 
silence of the garden, and then, with a sudden 
change of manner, she rose to her feet. “‘ Mary! 
come and meet Sidney and the kiddy!”’ she com- 
manded. 

“Well, | rather hoped you were going to pre- 
sent them,” said Mrs. Moore, rising too, and 
gathering up sunshade and gloves. 

They threaded the silent garden paths again, 
passed the house, and crossed a neglected stable- 
yard, where a great red motor-car had crushed 
a path for itself across dry grass and weeds. In 
the stable itself they found Sidney Carolan, the 
little Peter, and a couple of servants — the 
chauffeur with oily hands, and the wrinkled 
old Italian maid, very gay in scarlet gown and 
head-dress. 

Jean’s husband had all the Carolan beauty 
and charm, and was his most gracious and 
radiant self to-day. His sunny cordiality gave 
Mary no chance to remember that she had 
a little feared the writer and critic. But, after 
the first moment, her eye was irresistibly drawn 
to the child. 

Tawny-haired, erect, and astonishing in the 
perfection of his childish beauty, Peter Carolan 
advanced her a bronzed, firm little hand, and 
gave her with it a smile that seemed all brilliant 
color — white teeth, ocean-blue eyes, and pop- 
pied cheeks. His square little figure was very 
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boyish in the thin silk shirt and baggy knicker- 
bockers, and a wide hat, slipping from his yellow 
mane, added a last debonair touch to his pic- 
turesque little person. He was flushed, but 
gracious and at ease. 

“You're one of the reasons we came!” he said 
in a rich little voice— when his mother’s 
“You’ve heard me speak of Mrs. Moore, 
Peter?” had introduced them. ‘‘You have 
boys too, haven’t you?” A 

“| have three,” said Mrs. Moore, in the 
rational, unhurried tone that only very clever 
people use to children. “Billy is nine, George 
seven, Jack is three; and then there’s a girl — 
my Mary.” 

“T come next to Billy,” calculated little 
Peter, his eyes very eager. 

“You and he will like each other, I hope,” 
said Billy’s mother. 

“T hope we will —I hope so!” he assented 
vivaciously. ‘I’ve been thinking so!” 

Mrs. Carolan presently suggested that he go 
off with Betta to pack the luncheon things in the 
car, and the three watched his sturdy, erect little 
figure out of sight. Mrs. Moore heard his gay 
voice break into ready I talian as they went. 

A horde of workmen took possession of Caro- 
lan Hall a few days later, and for happy weeks 
Jean and Mary followed and directed them. 
The Moore children and Peter Carolan explored 
every fascinating inch of house and garden. 
Linen and china were unpacked, old furniture 
polished, and old paintings restored. 

Mrs. Moore, with her two oldest sons frolick- 
ing about her like excited puppies, came up to 
Carolan Hall one exquisite morning a month 
later. Brush fires were burning in the thinning 
woods, and the blue, fragrant smoke drifted in 
thin veils across the sunlight. 

A visit to the circus was afoot, and Peter 
Carolan, seated on the porch steps in the full 
glory of starched blue linen and tan sandals, 
leaped up to join his friends in a war-dance of 
wild anticipation. 

Jean came out, also starched and radiant, 
kissed her guests, piled some wraps into the 
waiting motor, and engineered the group into 
the shaded dining-room, where the excited chil- 
dren were somehow to be coaxed into eating 
their luncheon. Sidney came in late, to smile 
at them all from the top of the table. 

It was rapidly dawning on the adult con- 
sciousness that, above every other sound, the 
voices of the children were really reaching in- 
excusable heights, when a burst of laughter 
and a brief struggle between Peter and Billy 
Moore resulted in an overturned mug, the usual 
rapidly spreading pool of milk, and the usual 
reckless mopping. Peter’s silver mug fell to the 
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floor, and rolled to the sideboard, where it lay 
against the carved mahogany base, winking in 
the sun. 

“Peter!’’ said Jean severely. ‘“‘ No, don’t 
ring, Sidney! He did that by his own careless- 
ness, and mother can’t ask poor, busy Julia to 
pick up things for boys who are noisy and rude 
at the table. Go pick up your mug, dear!” 

“Yes. Quite right!” approved Sidney under 
his breath. 

Peter, who had been laughing violently 
a moment before, seemed rather inclined to re- 
gard the incident as a tribute to his own bril- 
liancy. He caught his heels in a rung of his 
chair, raised himself to a standing position, and 
turned a bright little face to his mother. 

“But — but — but what if I don’t want to 
pick it up, mother?” he said gaily. 

The little Moore boys, still bubbling, giggled 
outright, and Peter’s cheeks grew pink. He was 
innocently elated with this new réle of clown. 

“What do you mean?” said Sidney’s big 
voice, very quietly. There was a pause. Peter 
slowly turned his eyes toward his father. 

“Oh, please, Sidney!” said Jean, a shade 
impatiently. ‘‘He thinks he has some reason.” 
She turned to Peter. “‘What do you mean, 
dear?” she asked pleasantly. 

Peter looked about the group. He was con- 
fused and excited at finding himself so suddenly 
the center of attention. 

“Well — well — why are you all looking at 
me?” he asked in his confident little treble, with 
his baffling smile. 

“Dearie, did you hear mother tell you to get 
quietly down and pick up your mug?” de- 
manded Jean authoritatively. 

“Well — well, you know, | don’t want to, 
mother, because Billy and I were both reaching 
for that mug,”’ drawled Peter, ‘‘and maybe it 
was Billy who 

“Now, look here, son!”’ said his father, con- 
trolling his impatience with difficulty, ‘“we’ve 
had enough of this! You do it because your 
mother told you to, and you do it right now! ”’ 

“And don’t let anything spoil this happy 
day,” pleaded Jean’s tender voice. 

“Can’t I let it stay there, mother?” sug- 
gested Peter brilliantly, “‘and have my milk in 
aglass? I don’t want my mug! It can just lie 
there ——”’ 

His mother unsmilingly interrupted this 
pleasantly offered solution. 

“Peter! Father and mother are waiting.” 

“Gee — I'll pick it up!” said Billy Moore 
good-naturedly, slipping to the floor. 

Sidney reached for the little boy, and brought 
him to anchor in the curve of his big arm, with- 
out once glancing at him. 
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“Thank you, Billy,”’ he said, “but Peter will 
pick it up himself. Now, Peter! We don’t care 
who knocked it down, or whose fault it was. 
Your mother told you to pick up your mug, and 
we are waiting to have you do it. Don’t talk 
about it any more. Nobody thinks it is at all 
smart or funny for boys to disobey their 
mothers!” 

“It will take you just one second, dear,” 
interpolated Jean softly, ‘“‘and then we will 
all go upstairs and get ready, and forget all 
about it.” 

“Just a little too much c-i-r-c-u-s!”’ spelled 
Mrs. Moore, in the pause. 

“Pick it up, son!” said Sidney, very calm. 

Peter stopped smiling. He breathed hard, 
and took a firm hold of his chair. 

“Goon. Go ahead!” said his father briskly, 
encouragingly. 

The child moved his eyes from the mug to his 
father’s face, but did not stir. 

“Peter?” said Sidney. A white line had 
come about his mouth. 

For a long moment there was not a sound in 
the room. Julia stood transfixed at the door. 
Mrs. Moore’s eyes were on her plate. Jean’s 
lips were shut tight; she was breathing as if she 
had been running. 

“I won’t!” said Peter simply, with a quick 
breath. 

“Sid!” said Jean hurriedly. “Sidney!” . 

“Just a moment, Jean,” said her husband, 
without glancing at her. “You will do it now, 
or have father punish you to make you do it,”’ 
he said to the boy. ‘‘Father can’t have boys 
here who don’t obey, you know. Every one 
obeys. Soldiers have to, engineers have to, 
even animals have to. Are you going to do 
what mother told you to?” 

“No,” said little Peter. “I said | wouldn’t, 
and now | won’t!” 

“He is hot and excited now,” said Jean 
quickly, in French, “but I’ll take him upstairs 
and quiet him down. He’ll come to his senses. 
Leave him to me, dear!” 

“Much the wisest thing to do, Sidney,” sup- 
plemented Mrs. Moore, in the same tongue. 

“Certainly!”’ said his father coldly. “Give 
him time. Let him understand that if he 
doesn’t obey it means no circug That’s rea- 
sonable, | think, Jean?” 

“Oh, perfectly! Perfectly!” Mrs. Carolan 
assented nervously. Nothing more was said as 
she took the boy’s hand and led him away. The 
others heard Peter chatting cheerfully as he 
mounted the stairway a moment later. 

“The boys and I will go down and look at 
Nellie’s puppies,’ said Mrs. Moore, acutely 
uncomfortable. 




















-and real anxiety began to haunt her. 


Her host muttered something about closing 
his mail. 

“But are we going to the circus?” fretted little 
George Moore. His mother hardly heard him. 

A moment later, Julia, the maid, appealed to 
her submissively. 

“Shall you pick up the cup?” repeated the 
doctor’s wife. “‘No. No, indeed, I wouldn’t, 
Julia. Yes, you can clear the table, | think; 
we've all finished.” 

She led her sons down to the fascinating realm 
of dogs and horses, vaguely uneasy, yet unwill- 
ing to admit her fears. An endless warm half 
hour crept by. Then, glancing toward the 
house, she saw Sidney and Jean deep in conver- 
sation on the porch, and a moment later Sidney 
came to find her. 

The boy was obstinate, he told her briefly — 
adding, with a look in his kind eyes that was 
quite new to her, that Peter-had met his match, 
and would realize it ‘sooner or later. Mary 
protested against there being any further talk 
of the circus that day, but Sidney would not 
refuse the disappointed eyes of the small Moores. 
In the end, the doctor’s family went off alone 
in the motor-car. 

“Don’t worry, Mary,” said Sidney kindly, as 
he tucked her in comfortably. ‘‘Peter’s had 
nothing but women and servants so far. Now 
he’s got to learn to obey!” 

“Butsuch a baby, Sidney!” she reminded him. 

“He’s older than I was, Mary, when my poor 
father and Uncle Larry ys 

“Yes — yes, | know!” she assented hurriedly. 
“‘Good-by!” 

“‘Good-by!”’ repeated a hardy little voice 
from an upper window. Mary looked up to see 
Peter, composed and smiling, looking down from 
the nursery sill. 

All the next day, and the next, Mary Moore’s 
thoughts were at the Hall. She told her hus- 
band all about it on the afternoon of the second 
day, for no word or sign had come from Jean, 
She and 
the doctor were roaming about their pretty, 
shabby garden, Mrs. Moore’s little hand, where 
she loved to have it, in the crook of his biz arm. 
The doctor, stopping occasionally to shake a 
rose-post with his free hand, or to break a dead 
blossom from its stalk, scowled through the 
recital, even while contentedly enjoying his 
wife, his garden, and his pipe. ‘ 

Before he could make a definite comment, 
they were interrupted by Sidney himself, who 
brought his big riding-horse up close to the fence 
and waved his whip with a shout of greeting. 
The doctor went to meet him, Mary, a little 
pale, following. 

“Good day to you!” said Sidney Carolan, 
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baring his head without a smile. ‘I’m bound 
to Barville; my editor is there for a few days, 
and | may have to dine with him. | stopped to 
ask if Mary would run in and see Jean this after- 
noon. She’s feeling a little down.” 

“Of course I will!” said Mary heartily. 

There was a pause. 

“‘Mary’s told you that we’re having an ugly 
time with the boy?” said Sidney, then, combing 
his horse’s mane with big gloved fingers. 

“Too bad!” said the doctor, shaking his head 
and pursing his lips. 

“No change, Sidney?” Mary asked gravely. 

“No. No, I think the little fellow is rather 
gratified by the stir he’s making. He— oh, 
Lord knows what he thinks!” 

“Give him a good licking,” suggested the 
doctor. 

“Oh, I’d lick him fast enough, Bill, if that 
would bring him round!” his father said, scowl- 
ing. ‘‘ But suppose | do, and it leaves things just 
where they arenow? That’s all | can do, and he 
knows it. His mother has talked to him; I’ve 
talked to him.” He looked frowningly at the 
seam of his glove. ‘‘ Well, I mustn’t bother you. 
He’s a Carolan, | suppose — that’s all!” 

“‘And you’re a Carolan,” said the doctor. 

“And I’m a Carolan,” assented the other 
briefly. 

Mary found Jean, serious and composed over 
her sewing, onthe cool north veranda. When 
they had talked awhile, they went up to see 
Peter, who was sprawled on the floor, busy with 
hundreds of leaden soldiers. He was no longer 
gay; there was rather a strained look about his 
beautiful babyish eyes. But at Jean’s one al- 
lusion to the unhappy affair, he flushed and said 
with nervous decision: 

“Please don’t, mother! You know | am 
sorry; you know I just can’t!” 

“He has all his books and toys?”’ said Mary, 
when they went downstairs again. 

“Oh, yes! Sidney doesn’t want him to be 
sick. He’s just to be shut up on bread and milk 
until he givesin. I must say, I think Sid is very 
gentle,”’ said Jean, leaning back wearily in her 
chair, with closed eyes. Her voice dropped per- 
ceptibly as she added: ‘But he says he is going 
to thrash him to-morrow.” 

“TI think he ought to,’’ said Mary Moore 
sturdily. ‘‘This isn’t excitement or showing 
off any more; it’s sheer naughty obstinacy over 
a perfectly simple demand!” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t bear it!”” whispered Jean, 
with a shudder. A moment later she added 
sensibly: “But he’s right, of course; Sidney 
always is.” 

Peter was duly whipped the next day. It was 
no light punishment that Sidney gave his son. 
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Jean’s gold-mounted riding-crop had never seen 
severer service. The maids, with paling cheeks, 
gathered together in the kitchen when Sidney 
went slowly upstairs with the whip in his hand; 
and Betta and her mistress, their hands over 
their ears, endured a very agony while the little 
boy’s cries rang through the house. Sidney 
went for a long and lonely walk afterward, and 
later Jean went to her son. 

,Mrs. Moore heard of this event from her hus- 
band, who stopped at the Hall late that evening, 
and found Peter asleep, and Jean restless and 
headachy. He spent a long and almost silent 
hour pacing the rose terrace with Sidney in the 
cool dark. Late into the night the doctor and his 
wife lay wakeful, discussing affairs at the Hall. 

After some hesitation, Mrs. Moore went the 
next day to find Jean. There was no sound as 
she approached the house, and she stepped 
timidly into the big hall, listening for Voices. 
Presently she went softly to the dining-room, 
and stood in the doorway. The room was 
empty. But Mary’s heart rose with a throb of 
thanksgiving. Peter’s silver mug was in its 
place on the sideboard. She went swiftly to the 
pantry, where Julia was cleaning the silver. 

“Julia!” she said eagerly, softly, “I notice 
that the baby’s cup is back. Did he give in?” 

The maid, who had started at the interrup- 
tion, shook her head gravely. 

“No’m. Mrs. Carolan picked it up.” 

“Mrs. Carolan?” 

““Yes’m. She seemed quite wild-like this 
morning,” went on the maid, with the simple 
freemasonry of troubled times, “‘and after Peter 
went off with Mrs. Butler, she ——’”’ 

“Oh, he went off? Did his father let him 
go?” Mary’s voice was full of relief. Mrs. 
Butler was Jean’s cousin, a cheery matron who 
had taken a summer cottage at Broadsands, 
twenty miles away. 

Julia’s color rose; she looked uneasy. 

“Mr. Carolan had to go to Barville quite 
early,” she evaded uncomfortably, ‘and when 
Mrs. Butler asked could she take Peter, his 
mother said yes, she could.” 

“Thank you,” Mary said pleasantly, but her 
heart was heavy. She went slowly upstairs to 
find Jean. 

Peter’s mother was lying in a darkened bed- 
room, and the face she turned to the door at 
Mary’s entrance was shockingly white. They 
éxchanged a long pressure of fingers. 

“Headache, Jean dear?” 

“Oh, and heartache!” said Jean, with a pitiful 
smile. “Sid thrashed him yesterday!” she 
added, with suddenly trembling lips. 

“| know.” Mary sat down on the edge of the 
bed and patted Jean’s hand. 








“T’ve let him go with Alice,”’ said Jean de- 
fensively. “I had to!” Sue turned on her 
elbow, her voice rising. “ Mary, I didn’t say one 
word about the whipping, but now — now he 
threatens to hold him under the stable pump!” 
she finished, dropping back wearily against her 
pillows. Mrs. Moore caught her breath. 

“Ah!” They eyed each other somberly. 

“Mary, would you permit it?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Carolan miserably. 

“Jeanie dearest, | don’t know what I’d do!” 

After a long silence, Mary slipped from the 
bedside and went noiselessly to the door and 
down the stairs, vague ideas of hot tea in mind. 
In the dining-room she was surprised to find 
Sidney, looking white and exhausted, and 
mixing himself something at the sideboard. 

“I’m glad you’re with Jean,” he said directly. 
“I’m off to get the boy! The car is to be 
brought round in a few rfinutes.” 

Mrs. Moore went to him, and laid her fingers 
on his arm. 

“Sidney!” she protested sharply, “you must 
stop this — not for Peter; he’s as naughty as he 
can be, like all other boys his age sometimes; 
but you don’t want to kill Jean!’’ And, to her 
self-contempt, she began to cry. 

“My dear girl,” he said concernedly, “you 
mustn’t take this matter too hard. Jean knows 
enough of our family history to realize 4 

“‘All that is such nonsense!” she protested 
angrily. But she saw that he was not listening. 
He compared his watch with the big dining- 
room clock, and then, quite as mechanically, 
picked Peter’s mug from the group of bowls and 
flagons on the sideboard, studied the chasing 
absently for a moment, and, stooping, placed the 
mug just as it had fallen four days before. 
Mary watched as if fascinated. 

A moment later she ran upstairs, her heart 
thundering with a sense of her own daring. 
She entered the dark bedroom hurriedly, and 
leaned over Jean. 

“Jean! Jean, I hate to tell you! But Sid- 
ney’s going to leave in a few minutes to bring 
Peter home. He’s going after him.” 

She had to repeat the message before the 
meaning of it flashed into the heavy eyes so near 
her own. Then Jean gathered her filmy gown 
together, and ran to the door. 

“‘He shall not!” she said, panting, and Mary 
heard her imperative call, ‘Sidney! Sidney!” as 
she ran downstairs. _Then she heard both their 
voices. 

With an intolerable consciousness of eaves- 
dropping, Mrs. Moore slipped out of the house 
by the servants’ quarters, and crossed the dry- 
ing lawn at the back of the house, to gain the old 
grape-arbor beyond. She sat there with burn- 
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ing cheeks and a fast-beating heart, and gazed 
with unseeing eyes down the valley. 

Presently she heard the horn and the scraping 
start of the motor-car, and a moment later it 
swept into view on the road below. Sidney was 
its only occupant. 

Mrs. Moore sat there thinking a long while. 
Dull clouds banked themselves in the west, and 
the rising breeze brought dead leaves about her 
feet. 

She sat there half an hour—an hour. The 
afternoon was darkening toward dusk when she 
saw the motor-car again, still a mile away. 
Even at this distance, Mary could see that Peter 
was sitting beside his father in the tonneau, and 
that the little figure was as erect and unyielding 
as the big one. 

She rose to her feet and stood watching the car 
as it curved and turned on the winding road that 
led to the gates of Carolan Hall. Even when 
the gates were entered, both figures still faced 
straight ahead. 

Suddenly Sidney leaned toward the chauffeur, 
and a moment later the car came to a full stop. 
Mary watched, nmtystified. Then Sidney got out, 
and stretched a hand to the boy to help him 
from his place. The simple little motion, all 
fatherly, brought the tears to her eyes. A mo- 
ment later the driver wheeled the car about, to 
take it to the garage by the rear roadway, and 
Sidney and his son began to walk slowly toward 
the house, the child’s hand still in his father’s. 
Once or twice they stopped short, and once 
Mary saw Sidney point toward the house, and 
saw, from the turn of Peter’s head, that his eyes 
were following his father’s. Her heart rose 
with a wild, unreasoning hope. 

When a dip in the road hid them, Mary 
turned toward the house, not knowing whether 
to go to Jean or to slip away through the wood. 
But the instant her eye fell on Madam Caro- 
lan’s window she knew what had halted Sidney, 
and a wave of heartsickness made her breath 
come short. 

Jean had taken her place there, to watch and 
wait. She was keeping the first vigil of her life. 
Mary could see how the slight figure drooped in 
the carved chair; she remembered, with a pang, 
the other patient, drooping figure that had 
stamped itself upon her childish memory so 
many years ago. The suffocating tears rose 
in her throat. A sudden sense of helplessness 
overwhelmed her. 





Obviously, the watcher had not seen Sidney 
and Peter. Her head was resting on her hand, 
and her heavy eyes were fixed upon some somber 
inner vision that was hers alone. 

Mary crossed behind the house, and, as they 
came up through the shrubbery, met Sidney and 
his son at the side door. Sidney’s face Was 
tired, but radiant with a mysterious content. 
Peter looked white — awed. He was clinging 
with both small brown hands to one of his 
father’s firm, big ones. 

“| know what you’re going to say, Mary,” 
said Sidney, in a tone curiously gentle, and with 
his oddly bright smile. ‘I know she’s there. 
But we’re going to her now, and it’s all right. 


Peter and I have been talking it over. I saw 
her there, Mary, and it was like a blow! She's 
not the one who must suffer for all this. Peter 


and I are going to start all over again, and settle 
our troubles without hurting a woman; aren’t 
we, Peter?”’ 

The little boy nodded, with his eyes fixed on 
his father’s. 

“So the episode is closed, Mary,’’ said Sidney 
simply. “And the next time —if there is a 
next time! — Peter shall make his own deci- 
sion, and abide by what it brings. The mug goes 
back to its place to-night, and— and we’re 
going to tell mother that she never need watch 
and wait and worry about us again!” 

They turned to the steps; but, as the boy ran 
ahead, Sidney came back to say in a lower tone: 

‘“‘] — it may be weakness, Mary, but I can’t 
have Jean doing what — what she did, you 
know! I tried-to give the boy some idea, just 
now, of the responsibility of it. Nobody spared 
my grandmother, but Jean shail be spared, if 
I never try to control him or save him from 
himself again!” 

“Ah, Sidney,” Mary said, “you have done 
more, in taking him into your confidence, than 
any amount of punishing could do!” 

“Well, we'll see!” he said, with a weary little 
shrug. ‘‘I must go to Jeanie now.” 

As he mounted the steps, Peter reappeared in 
the darkened doorway. The child looked like 
a little knight, with his tawny loose mop of hair 
and short tunic, and the uplifted look in his 
lovely eyes. 

“‘Shall we go to her now, Dad?”’ said the little 
treble gallantly. And, as the boy came close to 
Sidney’s side, Mary saw the silver mug glitter in 
his hand. 

















‘The 
Case of 
Richard Meynell 


by Mrs. Humphry Ward 


HE death of Mrs. Sabin in her 
son’s cottage had been to Meynell 
like a stone flung into some deep- 
shadowed pool; the ripples from 
it had been spreading through the 

secret places of memory ever since. He had 
heard of the death on the morning after. John 
Broad, an inarticulate, secretive fellow, had 
come to the Rectory in quest of the Rector 
within a few hours of its occurrence. His 
mother had returned home, he said, unex- 
pectedly, after many years of wanderings in 
America; he had not had very much conversa- 
tion with her, as she had seemed ill and tired and 
“terrible queer” when she arrived. He and his 
boys had given up their room to her for the 
night, and she had been very late in coming 
downstairs the following mornmg. He had had 
to go to his work, and, when he came back in 
the evening, he found her in great pain and 
light-headed. She gradually lost consciousness 
through the night, and died in the early hours. 
He did not know that she had seen anybody 
but himself and his boys since her arrival. 

But she had seen someone else. As the Rector 
walked along the street after leaving the Cathe- 
dral, he had in his pocket a cutting from the 
West Cumbrian, containing the report of the 
inquest: from which it appeared that Mr. Henry 
Barron of the White House, going to the cottage 
to complain of the conduct of the children in the 
plantation, had found her there, and had talked 
to her for some time. “I thought her excited — 
and overtired — no doubt by the journey,” he 
had said to the coroner. “I tried to persuade 
her to let me send in a woman to look after 
her, but she refused.” 
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Barron had talked to her for some time? — to 
that woman? In his evidence at the inquest — 
where Meynell had been present — there was 
no sign as to what the conversation had turned 
upon. Nor had there been any need to enquire. 
The medical evidence was quite clear as to the 
cause of death — definite brain disease, fatally 
aggravated by the journey. 

Immediately after his interview with John 
Broad, the Rector had communicated the news 
of Mrs. Sabin’s unexpected arrival and sudden 
death to another person in the village. He still 
thought with infinite concern of the effect it had 
produced. Since his hurried note telling her of 
Barron’s evidence before the coroner, and of his 
own impressions of it, he had not seen her. But 
he must see her. A patient and tender pity, as 
of one on whom the burden of a struggling and 
suffering soul has long been thrown, dictated all 
his thoughts of her. He had himself perceived 
nothing that need alarm her in Barron’s appear- 
ance at the inquest. Barron’s manner to him- 
self had been singularly abrupt and cold, when 
they happened to run across each other outside 
the room in which the inquest was held; but all 
that was sufficiently explained by the position 
of the heresy suit. 

Still anxiously pondering, Meynell passed the 
last houses in the Cathedral Close. The last 
of all belonged to Canon France, and Meynell 
had no sooner left it behind him than a full 
and portly figure emerged from its front door. 

Barron — for it was he — stood a moment 
looking after the retreating Rector. A hunter’s 
eagerness gave sharpening, a grim sharpening, 
to the heavy face; yet there was perplexity 
mixed with the eagerness. His conversation 
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with France had not been very helpful. The 
Canon’s worldly wisdom and shrewd con- 
tempt for enthusiasts had found their natural 
food in the story that Barron had brought 
him. His comments had been witty and 
pungent enough; but when it had come to the 
practical use of the story, France had been 
His advice inclined too 
much to the Melbourne formula, “‘Can’t you 
let it alone?” He had pointed out the risks, 
difficulties, and uncertainties of the matter with 
quite unnecessary iteration. Of course there 
were risks and difficulties; but was a man of the 
type of Richard Meynell to be allowed to play 
the hypocrite as the rapidly emerging leader 
of a religious movement — a movement directed 
against the unity and apostolicity of the English 
Church — when there were those looking on 
who were aware of the grave suspicions resting 
on his private life and past history ? 


Meanwhile, for Catherine Elsmere and her 
daughter these autumn days had passed in a 
profound external quiet. 

Mrs. Flaxman, at the big house, took all the 
social brunt upon herself. She set no limit to 
her own calls, and to her readiness to be called 
upon. The Flaxman dinner and tennis parties 
were soon an institution in the neighbourhood; 
and the distinguished persons who gathered at 
Maudeley for the Flaxman week-ends shed a 
reflected lustre on Upcote Minor itself. But 
Rose Flaxman stoutly protected her widowed 
sister. Mrs. Elsmere was delicate and in need 
of rest; she was not to be expected to take 
part in any “social junketings,” and callers 
were quite plainly warned off. 

For all of which Catherine Elsmere was 
grateful to a younger sister grotesquely unlike 
herself in temperament and character, yet 
brought steadily closer to her by the mere 
passage of life. Rose was an artist and an 
optimist, an exquisite musician, and a happy 
woman — though she, too, had known a tragic 
moment in her first youth. Catherine, her 
elder -by some years, still maintained — be- 
neath an exquisite refinement — the strong 
north-country characteristics of the Westmore- 
land family to which the sisters belonged. Her 
father had been an Evangelical scholar and 
headmaster, the one slip of learning in a rude 
and primitive race. She had been trained by 
him; and, in spite of her seven years of married 
life beside a nature as plastic and sensitive as 
Elsmere’s, and the profundity of her love for 
her husband, it was the early influences on her 
life that had in the end proved the more en- 
during. 

For years past she had spent herself in mis- 


sionary work for the Church, in London; and 
though, for Robert’s sake, she had maintained 
for long a slender connection, that no one mis- 
understood, with the New Brotherhood, the 
slow effect of his withdrawal from her life made 
itself inevitably felt. She stiffened and nar- 
rowed intellectually; while for all sinners and 
sufferers, within the lines of sympathy she 
gradually traced out for herself, she would have 
willingly given ner body to be burned, so 
strong was the Franciscan thirst in her for the 
self-effacement and self-sacrifice that belong to 
the Christian ideal carried to intensity. 

So long as Mary was a child, her claim upon 
her mother had to some extent balanced the 
claims of what many might have thought a 
devastating and depersonalising charity. Cath- 
erine was a tender though an austere mother; 
she became, and deserved to become, the idol 
of her daughter. But as Mary grew up she was 
drawn inevitably into her mother’s activities; 
and Catherine, in the blindness of her ascetic 
faith, might have injured the whole spring of 
the girl’s youth by the tremendous strain thus 
put upon it by affection on the one hand and 
pity on the other. 

Mercifully, perhaps, for them both, Cath- 
erine’s nerve and strength suddenly gave way, 
and with them that abnormal exaltation and 
clearness of spiritual vision that had carried 
her through middle life. She entered upon a 
barren and darkened path; the Christian joy 
deserted her, and there were many hours and 
days when little more than the Christian ter- 
rors remained. It was to this that Mary had 
referred in her first talk with Meynell. Her 
mother’s state fell short of religious melancholy, 
but it came within sight of it. Catherine 
dreaded to be found herself a castaway; and 
the memory of Robert’s betrayal of the faith — 
magnified by her mental state, like trees in 
mist — had now become an ever-haunting mis- 
ery which tortured her unspeakably. Her mind 
was possessed by the parables of judgement — 
the dividing of the sheep from the goats; the 
shutting of the door of salvation on those who 
had refused the heavenly offers; and by all those 
sayings of the early Church that make “faith” 
the only passport to eternal safety. 

Her saner mind struggled in vain against 
what was partly a physical penalty for defied 
physical law. And Mary also, her devoted 
companion, whose life depended hour by hour 
on the aspects and changes of her mother, must 
needs be drawn within the shadow of Cather- 
ine’s dumb and phantom-ridden pain. The 
pain itself was dumb, because it concerned the 
deepest feelings of a sternly reserved woman. 
But mingled with the pain were other mat- 
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ters — resentments, antagonisms — the expres- 
sion of which often half consciously relieved it. 
She rose in rebellion against those sceptical and 
deadly forces of the modern world that had 
swept her beloved from the narrow way. She 
fled them for herself; she feared them for Mary, 
in whom she had very early divined the work- 
ing of Robert’s aptitudes and powers. 

And now, by ill fortune, a tired and suffering 
woman had no sooner found refuge and rest 
in the solitude of Forkéd Pond than, thanks 
partly to the Flaxmans’ new friendship for Up- 
cote’s revolutionary parson, and partly to all 
the public signs, not to be escaped, of the com- 
motion brewing in the diocese, and in Eng- 
land generally, the same agitations, the same 
troubles that had destroyed her happiness and 
peace of mind in the past, came clattering 
about her again. 

Every one talked of them; every one took a 
passionate concern in them; the newspapers 
were full of them. The personality of Mey- 
nell, or that of the Bishop; the characters and 
motives of his opponents; the chances of the 
struggle, and the points on which it turned — 
even in the little solitary house between the 
waters, Catherine could not escape them. The 
Bishop, too, was an old friend; before his pro- 
motion, he had been the incumbent of a London 
parish in which Catherine had worked. She 
was no sooner settled at Forkéd Pond than he 
came to see her; and what more natural than 
that he should speak of the anxieties weighing 
upon him, to one so able to feel for them? 

Then — the first involuntary signs of Mary’s 
interest in, Mary’s sympathy with, the offender! 
In Catherine’s mind a thousand latent terrors 
sprang at once to life. For a time — some 
weeks — she had succeeded in checking all 
developments. But gradually the situation 
changed. Points of contact began to multiply 
between Mary and the disturber of Christ’s 
peace in Upcote Minor. Mary’s growing 
friendship for Alice Puttenham; her chance 
meetings with Meynell there, or in the village, 
or in the Flaxmans’ drawing-room, were all 
distasteful and unwelcome to Catherine Els- 
mere. At least, her Robert had _ sacrificed 
himself — had done the honest and honourable 
thing. But this man — wounding the Church 
from within! — using the opportunities of the 
Church for the destruction of the Church! 
Who could make excuses for such a combatant? 

And the more keenly she became aware of the 
widening gulf between her thoughts and Mary’s 
— of Mary’s half-conscious trafficking with the 
enemy — the greater was her alarm. 

For the first time in all her strenuous, devoted 
life, she would sometimes make much of her 


physical weakness in these summer days, so as 
to keep Mary with her, to prevent her from be- 
coming more closely acquainted with Meynell 
and Meynell’s ideas. And, in fact, this new 
anxiety interfered with her recovery; she had 
only to let herself be ill, and ill most genuinely 
she was. 

Mary understood it all, and submitted. Her 
mother’s fears were, indeed, amply justified. 
Mary’s secret mind was becoming absorbed, 
from a distance, in Meynell’s campaign; and 
processes of thought that, so long as she and 
her mother were, so to speak, alone in the world 
together, were still immature and potential, 
grew apace. The woods and glades of Maude- 
ley, the village street, the field paths, began to 
be for her places of magic, whence at any mo- 
ment might spring flowers of joy known to her 
alone. To see him pass at a distance, to come 
across him in a miner’s cottage or in Miss Put- 
tenham’s drawing-room — these rare occasions 
were to her the events of the summer weeks. 
Nor did she ever dream of anything beyond 
them. 

Meanwhile, Rose Flaxman was the only per- 
son who ever ventured to feel and show the 
irritation of the natural woman towards her 
sister’s idiosyncrasies. 

“Do, for heaven’s sake, stop her reading 
these books!” she said impatiently, one even- 
ing, to Mary, when she had taken leave of 
Catherine, and her niece was strolling back 
with her towards Maudeley. 

“What books?” 

“Why, lives of bishops and deans, and that 
kind of thing! I never come but I find a pile 
of them beside her. It should be made abso- 
lutely illegal to write the life of a clergyman! 
My dear, your mother would be well in a week 
if we could only stop it and put her on a course 
of Gaboriau!”’ 

Mary smiled rather sadly. 

“They seem to be the only things that inter- 
est her now.” 

“What, the deans? I know. It’s intolerable. 
She went to speak to the postman just now, 
while I was with her, and I looked at the book 
she had been reading with her mark in it. | 
should like to have thrown it into the pond! 
Some tiresome canon or other writing to a 
friend about eternal punishment. What does 
he know about it, | should like to ask! And 
there was your mother as white as her ruffles, 
with dark lines under her eyes. I tell you, 
clerical intimidation should be made a punish- 
able offense. It’s just as bad as any other!” 

Mary let her run on. She moved silently 
along the grassy path, her pretty head bent, 
her hands clasped behind her. And presently 
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her aunt resumed: “And the strange thing is, 
my dear, saving your presence, that your be- 
loved mother is quite lax in some directions, 
while she is so strict in others. I never can 
make her pay the smallest attention to the 
things I tell her about Philip Meryon, for in- 
stance, that Hugh tells me. ‘Poor fellow!’ she 
always calls him, as though his abominable 
ways were like the measles — something you 
couldn’t help. And as for that wild minx Hes- 
ter, she has positively taken a fancy to her. It 
reminds me of what an old priest said to me 
once in Rome: ‘Sins of the flesh, Madame! — 
what do they matter? The only sins that mat- 
ter are those of the intellect.’ There! — send 
me off — before I say any more inconvenances.” 

Mary waved farewell to her vivacious aunt, 
and walked slowly back to the cottage. She 
was conscious of inner smart and pain; con- 
scious also, for the first time, of a critical mind 
towards the mother whose will had been the law 
of her life. It was not that she claimed any- 
thing for herself; but she claimed justice for a 
man misread. 

“If they could only know each other!” she 
found herself saying at last, aloud, with an im- 
petuous energy; and then, with a swift return 
upon herself: “‘ Mother, darling! — Mother, who 
has no one in the world — but me!” 


IX 


On the same afternoon that saw the last meet- 
ing of the Commission of Enquiry at Mark- 
borough, the windows of Miss Puttenham’s 
cottage in Upcote Minor were open to the gar- 
den, and the sun, stealing into the half-darkened 
drawing-room, touched all the many signs it 
contained of a woman’s refinement and a 
woman’s tastes. The room was a little austere. 
Not many books, but those clearly the friends 
and not the passing acquaintances of its mistress; 
not many pictures, and those rather slight sug- 
gestions on the dim blue walls than finished per- 
formances; a few “‘notes”’ in colour, or black and 
white, chosen from one or other of those moderns 
who can, in a sensitive line or two, convey the 
beauty or the harshness of nature. Over the 
mantelpiece was a pencil drawing, by Domeni- 
chino, of the Madonna and Child, a certain ec- 
static languor in the Madonna, and in all the 
lines of form and drapery an exquisite flow and 
roundness. 

The little maid-servant brought in the after- 
noon letters, and with them a folded newspaper 
— the Markborough Post. A close observer 
might have detected that it had been already 
orened, and hurriedly refolded in the old folds. 
There was much interest felt in Upcote Minor 
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in the inquest held on John Broad’s mother, and 
the kitchen had taken toll before the paper 
reached the drawing-room. 

As if the maid’s movement downstairs had 
been immediately perceived by a listening ear 
overhead, there was a quick sound of footsteps. 
Miss Puttenham ran downstairs, took the letters 
and the newspaper from the hands of the girl, 
and closed the door behind her. 

She opened the paper with eagerness, and 
read the account. The newspaper dropped to 
the ground. She stood a moment, leaning 
against the mantelpiece, every feature in her 
face expressing the concentration of thought 
that held her; then she dropped into a chair, 
and, raising her two hands to her eyes, she 
pressed the shut lids close, lifting her face as if 
to some unseen misery, while a little sound, 
infinitely piteous, escaped her. 

She saw a bedroom in a foreign inn; a vague 
form in the bed; a woman moving about in 
nurse’s dress -— the same woman who had just 
died in John Broad’s cottage; and her sister 
Edith sitting by the fire. The door leading to 
the passage is ajar, and she is watching — or is 
it the figure in the bed that is watching —a 
figure marred by illness and pain? Through the 
door comes hastily a form — aman. With his 
entrance, movement and life, like a rush of 
mountain air, come into the ugly shaded room. 
He is tall, with a long face, refined and yet 
violent, instinct with the character and the pride 
of an old hectoring race. He comes to the bed, 
kneels down, and the figure there throws itself 
on his breast. There is a sound of bitter sob- 
bing, of low words. 

Alice Puttenham’s hands dropped from her 
face, and lay outstretched upon her knee. 
She sat staring before her, unconscious of the 
garden outside, or of the passage of time. In 
some ways she was possessed of more beauty 
at thirty-seven than she had been at twenty. 
And yet, from childhood her face.had been a 
winning one — with its childish upper lip and 
its thin oval, its delicate brunette colour, and 
the lovely clearness of its brown eyes. In youth 
its timid sweetness had been constantly touched 
with laughter. Now it shrank from you and 
appealed to you at the same time. But the 
departure of youth had but emphasised a cer- 
tain distinction, a certain quality. Laughter 
was gone, but grace and character remained — 
imprinted also on the fragile body, the beautiful 
arms and hands. The only marring of the gen- 
eral impression came from an effect of restless- 
ness and constraint. To live with Alice Putten- 
ham was to conceive her as a creature subtly ill 
at ease, doing her best with a life which was, in 
some hidden way, injured at the core. 
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She thought herself quite alone this quiet 
afternoon, and likely to remain so. Hester, who 
had been lunching with her, had gone shopping 
into Markborough with the school-room maid, 
and was afterwards to meet Sarah and Lulu at 
a garden-party in the Cathedral Close. Lady 
Fox-Wilson had just left her sister’s house after 
a long, querulous, excited visit. How could it 
be her — Alice’s — fault that Judith Sabin had 
come home in this sudden, mysterious way? 
Yet the event had reopened all the old wounds 
in Edith’s mind, revived all the old grievances 
and terrors. Strange that a woman should be 
capable of one supreme act of help and devotion, 
and should then spend her whole after life in 
resenting it! 

“It was you and your story — that shocking 
thing we had to do for you — that have spoilt 
my life— and my husband’s. Tom never got 
over it, and I never shall. And it will all 
come out — some day — it must! — and then 
what'll be the good of all we’ve suffered?” 

That was Edith’s attitude — the attitude of 
a small, vindictive soul. It never varied, year 
by year; it showed itself both in trifles and on 
great occasions; it poisoned all sisterly affection; 
and it was at the root of her conduct towards 
Hester — it had, indeed, made Hester what she 
was. 

Again the same low sound of helpless pain 
broke from Alice Puttenham’s lips. The sense 
of her unloved, solitary state, of all that she had 
borne and must still bear, roused in her anew a 
flame of memory. Torchlike it ran through the 
past, till she was shaken with anguish and revolt. 
She had been loved once! It had brought her 
to what the world calls shame. She only knew, 
at moments of strong reaction or self-assertion 
like the present, that she had once had a man 
at her feet who had been the desired and adored 
of his day; that she had breathed her heart out 
in the passion of youth on his breast; that, al- 
though he had wronged her, he had suffered 
because of her, had broken his heart for her, and 
had probably died because circumstances denied 
him the power to save and restore her — and 
he was not of the kind that bears patiently 
either thwarting from without or reproach from 
within. 

For his selfish passion, his weakness and his 
suffering, and her own woman’s power to make 
him suffer, for his death — no less selfish, in- 
deed, than his passion, for it had taken from her 
the community of the same air and the same 
earth with him, the sense that somewhere in the 
world his warm life beat with hers, though they 
might be separated in bodily presence for ever 
— for each and all of these things she had loved 
him. And there were still times when, in spite 





of the years that had passed away, and of other 
and perhaps profounder feelings that had super- 
vened, she felt within her again the wild call of 
her early love, responding to it like an unhappy 
child, in vain appeal against her solitude, her 
sister’s unkindness, and the pressure of irrevo- 
cable and unforgotten facts. 

Suddenly she turned towards a tall and nar- 
row chest of drawers that stood at her left hand. 
She chose a key from her watch-chain, a small 
gold key that, in their childhood, had been gen- 
erally mistaken by her nieces and nephews for 
one of the bunch of charms they were allowed 
to play with on “Aunt Alsie’s” lap. With it 
she unlocked a drawer within her reach. Her 
hand slipped in; she threw a hasty look round 
her at the window, the garden. Not a sound 
of anything but the evening wind, which had 
just risen and was making a smart rustling 
among the shrubs outside. Her hand, a white, 
furtive thing, withdrew itself, and in it lay a 
packet wrapped in faded green velvet. Hur- 
riedly — with yet more pauses to listen and 
to look — the wrapping was undone; the case 
within fell open. 

It contained a miniature portrait of a man — 
French work, by an excellent pupil of Meisso- 
nier. The detail of it was marvellous; so, in 
Alice Puttenham’s view, was the likeness. She 
remembered when and how it had been com- 
missioned — the artist, and his bare studio in a 
street on the island near Notre Dame; the chest- 
nuts in the Luxembourg garden; the dust of 
their falling blossoms; and the children playing 
in the alleys. And, through it all, what pas- 
sionate, guilty happiness — what dull sense of 
things irreparable! — what deliberate shutting 
out of the future! 

It was as good a likeness as the Abbey picture, 
only more literal, less “arranged.” The Abbey 
picture, also by a French artist of another school, 
was younger, and had a fine, romantic, René- 
like charm. ‘René’ had been her laughing 
name for him—her handsome, melancholy, 
eloquent poseur! Like many of his family, he 
was proud of his French culture, his French 
accent, and his knowledge of French books. 
The tradition that came originally from a 
French marriage had been kept up from father 
to son. They were not a learned or an indus- 
trious race; but their tongue soon caught the 
accent of the boulevards — of the Paris they 
loved and frequented. 

Her hand lifted the miniature, the better to 
catch the slanting light. 

As she did so, she was freshly struck with a 
resemblance she had long ceased to be conscious 
of. Familiarity with a living face, as so often 
happens, had destroyed for her its likeness — 
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likeness in difference —to afaceofthedead. But 
to-night she saw it — was, indeed, arrested by it. 

“And yet, Richard was never one tenth as 
good-looking!” 

The portrait was set in pearls, and at the foot 
was an inscription in blue enamel: 

“A ma mie!” 

But, before she could see it, she must with her 
cold, quick fingers remove the fragment of 
stained paper that lay upon it like a veil. The 
half of a page of Moligre — turned down, like 
that famous page of Shelley’s Sophocles, and 
stained with sea water, as that was stained. 

She raised the picture to her lips and kissed 
it — not with passion, but clingingly, as if it 
represented her only wealth amid so much pov- 
erty. Then her hand, holding it, dropped to 
her knee again; the other hand came to close 
over it; and her eyes shut. Tears came slowly 
through the lashes. 

Amazing! — that that woman should have 
come back, and died within a few hundred 
yards, and she, Alice, know nothing! In spite 
of the Rector’s note, she tortured herself with 
the thought of the interview between Judith and 
Mr. Barron. What could they have talked 
about — so long? Judith was always an ex- 
citable, hot-tempered creature. Her silence 
had been heavily and efficiently bought for fif- 
teen years. Then steps had been taken — 
insisted upon — by Sir Ralph Fox-Wilson. His 
wife and his sister-in-law had opposed him in 
vain. And Ralph had, after all, triumphed in 
Judith’s apparent acquiescence. 

Supposing she had now come home, perhaps 
on a sudden impulse, with a view to further 
blackmail, would not her wisest move be to risk 
some indiscretion, some partial disclosure, so 
that her renewed silence afterwards might have 
the higher price? An hour’s fete-d-tete with that 
shrewd, hard-souled man, Henry Barron! Alice 
Puttenham guessed that her own long-estab- 
lished dislike of him as acquaintance and neigh- 
bour was probably returned with interest, that 
he classed her now as one of “ Meynell’s lot,” 
and would be only too glad to find himself 
possessed of any secret information that might, 
through her, annoy and harass Richard Meynell, 
her friend and counsellor. 

Was it conceivable that nothing should have 
been said in that lengthy interview as to the 
causes for Judith’s coming home — or of the 
reasons for her original departure? What else 
could have accounted for so prolonged a con- 
versation between two persons so different in so- 
cial grade, and absolute strangers to each other? 

Richard had told her that, at the inquest, 
Barron had apparently accounted for the con- 
versation. “She gave me a curious history of 


her life in the States. I was interested by her 
strange personality—and touched by her 
physical condition.” 

Richard had, indeed, insisted, almost angrily, 
that there was no reasonable cause for alarm. 
But Richard was always the consoler — the 
optimist — where she was concerned. Could 
she have lived at all — if it had not been so? 

And then, for the second time, the rush of 
feeling rose, welling up, not from the springs of 
the past, but from the deepest sources of the 
present. 

Richard! 

That little villa on the Cap Martin — the 
steep pathway to it — and Richard mounting it, 
with that pale look, those tattered, sea-stained 
leaves in his hand — and the tragedy, that had 
to be told, in his eyes and on his lips. Could 
any other human being have upheld her as he 
did through that first year — through the years 
after? Was it not to him that she owed every- 
thing that had been recovered from the wreck: 
the independence and freedom of her daily life; 
protection from her hard brother-in-law, and 
from her sister’s reproaches; occupation — hope 
— the gradual healing of intolerable wounds — 
the gradual awakening of a spiritual being? 

Thus, after passion, she had known friendship 
— its tenderness, its disinterested affection and 
care. 

Tenderness? Her hand dashed away some 
more impetuous tears; then locked itself in the 
other, the tension of the muscles answering to 
the inward effort for self-control. Thank God, 
she had never asked him for more; had often 
seemed, indeed, to ask him for much less; had 
made herself irresponsive, difficult, remote. At 
least, she had never lost her dignity in his eyes 
(ah! in whose eyes but his had she ever possessed 
it?); she had never forfeited — never risked, 
even — her sacred place in his life, as the soul 
he had helped through dark places, true ser- 
vant as he was of the Master of Pity. 

The alarm of the day faded as this emotion 
gained upon her. She bethought her of certain 
central and critical years when, after long de- 
pendence on him as comrade and friend, sud- 
denly — she knew not how — her own pulse had 
quickened, and the sharpest struggle of her life 
had come upon her. It was the crisis of the 
mature woman as compared with that of the 
innocent and ignorant girl;.and, in the silent 
mastering of it, she seemed to have parted with 
her youth. 

But she had never parted with self-control 
and self-respect. She had never persuaded her- 
self that the false was true. She had kept her 
counsel, and her sanity. And the wage of it had 
not been denied her. She had emerged more 
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worthy of his friendship, more capable of re- 
warding it. 

Yes, but with a clear and sad perception of 
the necessities laid upon her — of the sacrifices 
involved. 

He believed her — she knew it — indifferent 
to the great cause of religious change and reform 
that he had at heart. In these matters, indeed, 
she had quietly, unwaveringly held aloof. There 
are efforts and endurances that can only be 
maintained — up to a point. Beyond that 
point, resistance breaks. The life that is fight- 
ing emotion must not run too many risks of 
emotion. At the root of half the religious move- 
ments of the world lies the appeal of the preacher 
and the prophet — to women.. Because women 
are the creatures and channels of feeling; and 
feeling is to religion as air to life. 

But she must starve feeling — not feed and 
cherish it. Richard’s voice was too powerful 
with her already. To hear it dealing with the 
most intimate and touching things of the soul 
would have tested the resistance of her will too 
sorely. Courage and honour alike told her that 
she would be defeated and undone if she at- 
tempted to meet and follow him, openly, in the 
paths of religion. Entbebren sollst du — sollst 
entbebren! 

So, long before this date, she had chosen her 
line of action. She took no part in the move- 
ment, and she rarely set foot in the village 
church, which was close to her gates. Meynell 
sadly believed her unshakeable — one of the 
natural agnostics or pessimists of the world who 
cannot be comforted through religion. 

And meanwhile, secretly, ardently, she tracked 
all the footsteps of his thoughts — reading what 
he read, thinking as far as possible what he 
thought, and revealing nothing. 

Except that, lately, she had been indiscreet 
sometimes in talk with Mary Elsmere. Mary 
had divined her — had expressed her astonish- 
ment that her friend should declare herself and 
her sympathies so little; and Alice had set up 
some sort of halting explanation. 

But in this nascent friendship it was not Mary 
alone who had made discoveries. 





Alice Puttenham sat very still in the quiet, 
shadowy room, -her eyes closed, her hands 
crossed over the miniature, the Markborough 
paper lying on the floor beside her. As the first 
ictivity of memory, stirred and goaded by an 
untoward event, lost its poignancy, as she tried 
in obedience to Meynell to put away her terrors 
with regard to the past, her thoughts converged 
ever more intensely on the present — on herself 
— and Mary. 

There was in the world, indeed, another per- 
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sonality rarely or never absent from Alice Put- 
tenham’s consciousness. One face, one prob- 
lem, more or less acutely realised, haunted her 
life continuously. But this afternoon they had, 
for the moment, receded into the background. 
Hester had been, surely, more reasonable, more 
affectionate, lately. Philip Meryon had left 
Sandford, and Hester had even shown, some 
kindness to poor Stephen. She had declared 
her willingness to go to Paris, and the arrange- 
ments were all made. The crisis in her of angry 
revolt, provoked apparently by the refusal of her 
guardian to allow her engagement to Stephen, 
seemed to be over. 

So that, for once, Alice Puttenham was free 
to think and feel for her own life and what con- 
cerned it. From the events connected with 
Judith Sabin’s death,— through the long history 
of Meynell’s goodness to her,— the mind of this 
lonely woman travelled on, to be filled and 
arrested by the great new fact of the present. 
She had made a new friend. And at the same 
moment she had found in her — at last — the 
rival with whom her own knowledge of life had 
threatened her these many years. A rival so 
sweet—sounwitting! Alicehadreadher. She 
had not yet read herself. 

Alice opened her eyes — to the quiet room, 
and the windy sky outside. She was very pale, 
but there were no tears. “It is not renounc- 
ing,” she whispered to herself, ‘for I never 
possessed. It is accepting — loving — giving 
—all one has to give.” And, vaguely, there 
ran through her mind immortal words —“ good 
measure, pressed down, and running over.” 

A smile trembled on her lip. She closed her 
eyes again, lost in one of those spiritual passions 
accessible only to those who know the play and 
heat of the spiritual war. The wind was blow- 
ing briskly outside, and from the wood-shed in 
the back garden came a sound of sawing. Miss 
Puttenham did not hear a footstep approaching 
on the grass outside. 


Hester paused at the window, smiling. There 
was wildness, triumph, in her look — as if for 
her this quiet afternoon had seen some undis- 
closed adventure. Her cheek was hotly flushed, 
her loosened hair made a glory in the evening 
sun. Youth, selfishly pitiless,— youth, the sup- 
planter and destroyer,— stood embodied in the 
beautiful creature looking down upon Alice Put- 
tenham, on thestill intensity of the plaintive face, 
the closed eyes, the hands holding the miniature. 

Mischievously the girl came closer. She took 
the stillness before her for sleep. 

“Auntie! — Aunt Alsie!” 

With a start, Alice Puttenham sprang up. 
The miniature dropped from her hands. to the 
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floor, opening as it fell. Hester looked at it 
astonished — and stooped for it before Miss 
Puttenham had perceived her loss. 

“Were you asleep, Aunt Alsie?” she asked, 
wondering. “I got tired of that stupid party, 
and | — well, | just slipped away,’’— the clear, 
high voice had grown conscious,—“‘and | looked 
in here because | left a book behind me. Auntie 
— whoisit?” She bent eagerly over the minia- 
ture, holding it to the light. 

Miss Puttenham’s face had faded to a grey- 
white. 

“‘Give it to me, Hester!” 
hand imperiously. 

“‘Mayn’t I know even who it is?” asked Hes- 
ter, as she unwillingly returned it. In the act, 
she caught the inscription, and her face kindled. 

Impetuously throwing herself down beside 
Miss Puttenham, the girl looked up at her with 
an expression half mockery, half sweetness; 
while Alice, with unsteady fingers, replaced the 
case and locked the drawer. 

“What an awfully handsome fellow!” said 
Hester, in a low voice. ‘‘Won’t you tell me, 
Auntie?” 

“Tell you what?” 

“Who he was—and why I never saw it 
before? I thought I knew all your things by 
heart — and now you ve been keeping something 
from me!” The girl’s tone had changed to one 
of curious resentment. “‘You know how you 
scold me when you think I’ve got a secret.” 

“That is quite different, Hester.” 

Miss Puttenham tried to rise, but Hester, 
who was leaning against her knee, prevented it. 

“Why is it different?” she said audaciously. 
“You always say you—you— want to be 
everything to me — and then you hide things 
from me — and | ——” 

She raised herself, sitting upright on the floor, 
her hands round her knees, and spoke with 
extraordinary animation and sparkling eyes. 

“Why, I should have loved you twice as 
much, Aunt Alice,— and you know I do love 
you! —if you’d told me more about yourself. 
The people J care about are the people who live 
—and feel— and do things! There’s a verse 
in one of your books” — she pointed to a little 
book-shelf of poets on a table near —‘‘I always 
think of it when Mama reads the ‘Christian 
Year’ to us on Sunday evenings: 

Out of dangers, dreams, disasters, 

We arise, to be your masters! 
We — the people who want to know, and feel, 
and fight! We who loathe all the humdrum 
bourgeois talk —‘don’t do this — don’t do that!’ 
Aunt Alsie, there’s a German line, too— you 
know it: ‘Was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine.’ 
Don’t you hate it, too— das Gemeine!”” The 


She held out her 
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word came with vehemence through the white 
teeth. “And how can we escape it, we women, 
except through freedom, through asserting our- 
selves, through love, of course! It all comes to 
love! — love that Mama says one ought not to 
talk about. I wouldn’t talk about it if it only 
meant what it means to Sarah and Lulu — I’d 
scorn to!” , 

She stopped, and looked with her blazing and 
wonderful eyes at her companion, her lips parted. 
Then she suddenly stooped and kissed the cold 
hand trying to withdraw itself from hers. 

“Who was he, dear?” ‘She laid the hand 
caressingly against her cheek. “I’m good at. 
secrets!” 

Alice Puttenham wrenched herself free, and 
rose tottering to her feet. 

“He is dead, Hester — and you mustn’t speak 
of it to me — or any one — again.” 

She leaned against the mantelpiece, trying to 
recover herself — but in vain. 

“T’m rather faint,”’ she said at last, putting 
out a groping hand. ‘No, don’t come! — I’m 
all right — I’ll go upstairs and rest. 1 got over- 
tired this morning.” 

And she went feebly towards the door. 

Hester looked after her, panting and wounded. 
Aunt Alsie repel — refuse her! — Aunt Allsie, 
who had always been her special possession and 
chattel! It had been taken for granted in the 
family, year after year, that, if no one else was 
devoted to Hester, Aunt Alsie’s devotion, at 
least, never failed. Hester’s clothes were Miss 
Puttenham’s special care; it was for Hester she 
stitched and embroidered; Hester was to inherit 
her jewels and her money. Inall Hester’s scrapes 
it was Aunt Alice who stood by her, who had 
often carried her off bodily out of reach of the 
family anger, to the Lakes — once even to Italy. 

And, from her childhood, Hester had coolly 
taken it all for granted, had never been specially 
grateful, or much more amenable to counsels 
from Aunt Alice than from anybody else. The 
slender, graceful woman, so gentle, plaintive, 
and reserved, so easily tyrannised over, had 
never seemed to mean much to her. Yet, now, 
as she stood looking at the door through which 
Miss Puttenham had disappeared, the girl was 
conscious of a profound and passionate sense 
of grievance, and of something deeper beneath 
it. The sensation that held her was new and 
unbearable. 

Then, in a moment, her temperament turned 
pain into anger. She ran to the window, and 
down the steps into the garden. 

“‘If she had told me,” she said to herself, with 
the childish fury that mingled in her with older 
and maturer things, “I might have told ber. 
Now — I fend for myself!” 





TO BE CONTINUED 
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‘The Honeymoon 
by Arnold Bennett 


Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele 


SYNOPSIS OF ACT 1 


THE first act opens with a discussion between Cedric Haslam, a renowned aviator, and Flora Lloyd, his 
charming young bride. They have been married only a few hours, and are. deciding upon a programme for 
their honeymoon. Their conversation is broken in upon by a waiter, who, while clearing their tea-table, 
tells them of the projected flight of a famous German aviator. Cedric asks for a paper, and, discovering that 
the German is intending to try within three weeks for a large prize offered by the Aéro Club to the first aviator 
who flies over the highest mountain in England, he determines to cut the honeymoon short by several weeks 
and attempt the flight before the German. Flora insists that the honeymoon is more important, that it is her 
“ exhibition flight,” and she refuses to have it dealt with lightly. In the midst of this discussion they are inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Cedric’s mother, Mrs. Reach Haslam, a noted novelist, Mr. Reach Haslam, and 
Charles, the younger son. Having learned from the Bishop of Colchester that the curate who married Flora 
and Cedric had confessed that he was not a curate at all, and that therefore they were not legally married, Mrs. 
Haslam had overtaken the young couple to bring them back and have the ceremony performed again. 


NOTES ON CHARACTERS IN ACT II 


Tue Bisnop oF Cotcuester. Celibate. The typical bishop who, while the bent of his mind is reactionary, 
convinces himself that he is exceedingly modern and moving with the rapid times. No real intellectual quality, 
but energetic and self-adaptive. 

CuTHBERT. Is just a plain modern butler. [| particularly do not want this trifling part to be embroidered 
by the conventional butler “business.” If any genuine realistic butler “business” can be brought into it, 
well and good. 


ACT Il 


Mrs. REACH Hasiam’s study. A large apartment, richly and suitably furnished MpT he retreat 
of one of the most successful, most wealthy, and most majestic novelists in the world. Large and splen- 
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did desk (for two people sitting opposite each other) about the middle of the room. Door leading to 
hall, etc.; another door leading to drawing-room. A sofa, which is partly hidden by a screen from the 


view of any one entering from drawing-room. Date-calendar on desk. 


Telephone. 


All the HASLAMs except CHARLES are in evening dress. FLora is elaborately attired, with a light 


Egyptian shawl on ber shoulders, and a fan. 
Time. Same evening. 


Immediately after dinner. 


The Bisuop is waiting, alone. Enter Mrs. 


ReacH Has aM, followed by Mr. REACH HASLAM. 


Mrs. R. H. [as she enters]. Ah, Bishop! How 
good of you! [Shaking hands,] 

Bisuop [shaking hands with Mr. R. H.]. 
My dear Mrs. Reach Haslam, not at all! 
| blush for my diocese — that such a deplor- 
able and distressing accident should have oc- 
curred in it. 

Mrs. R. H. Then it really is true? 

BisHop. But I told you on the telephone 

Mrs. R. H. I know, I know! I was only 
hoping against hope that perhaps, after all, you 
might have found that the marriage was legal. 

Bisuop [shaking his head]. No. His late father 
was undoubtedly in orders, his late brother 
also. But he himself was no more ordained 
than you are [fo Mr. R. H., who recoils]. He 
presumed on his relationships. . . . In fact, 
his sole qualification seems to have been two 
old suits of his brother’s. 

Mrs. R. H. Well, after all, perhaps better so. 

Bisuop. Better, dear lady? 

Mrs. R. H. I mean, that you have not brought 
good news at the eleventh hour. Really — 
[looking at Mr. R. H.] 

Mr. R. H. [to whom the Bisuop, puzzled, 
turns for an explanation]. My wife, with her 
novelist’s instinct, perceives the situation that 
would be created if we had to go into the draw- 
ing-room now and say to them suddenly, “Well, 
you are married, after all.” 

Mrs. R.H. Excessively delicate! They would 
naturally have to leave the house at once. 

BisHop. Quite so. I cannot tell you how 
relieved I was to get your wire saying that you 
had overtaken them in time. Young people 
make such a mystery of the honeymoon, now- 
adays, that often they don’t even leave a postal 
address. A dangerous innovation! 

Mr. R. H. Evidently. 

Bisuop. | gather that you have brought them 
both here, poor things! 

Mrs. R. H. It seemed the wisest course. | 
consulted my husband, and he quite agreed with 
me that, in view of the unusual circumstances, 
we ought to act with the greatest prudence — 
for their sakes! And so we motored quietly 
back to town, and got here just in time for 
dinner. My son drove. ‘I sat by his side. 
There wasn’t room for their heavy luggage, and 
so Charlie is bringing that up by train. Charles 
ismy otherson. . . . [Sighs.] And here we are! 





BisHop. Admirable! It’s a case of 

Mr. R. H. As you were. 

BisHop. Just so! Really a terrible blow to 
them — must have been! . . . And to you, and 
to you! An appalling shock! How have they 
borne it? [turning to Mr. R. H.] 

Mrs. R. H. Well — [Turning to Mr. R. H.] 
Father, how should you say they have berne it? 

Mr. R. H.Grimly. That is—on the grim side. 

BisHop. Ah! 

Mrs. R. H. Of course, my lord, we are taking 
it for granted that the matter can be put right 
to-morrow, without fail and beyond question. 
} have tried to comfort them with the absolute 
assurance. 

BisHop. My dear lady, without fail! At any 
hour! Any hour — up to three o’clock. That 
is why I have come specially to town, to con- 
vince you by my presence of my horror at the — 
er—crime, my sympathy with its innocent 
victims, and my utter determination that the 
ceremony shall be performed again to-morrow 
morning under my personal supervision and 
guarantee. I feel that I cannot do too much. 

[During the last words, enter CUTHBERT, with 

salver of letters and press cuttings, followed by 
parlour-maid with a tray of newspper 
packets. 

Mrs. R. H. Will you excuse my husband 
while he deals with the post? 

Bisuop. I beg [Mr. R. H. sits down to 
desk and takes the post. Exeunt servants.] 

Mrs. R. H. | ought to apologise for receiving 
you in my study, but I thought — my husband 
thought — we had better see you first alone. 
Are those the press cuttings, father? 

[Mr. R. H., nodding, opens press cuttings. 

Bisnop. But for this unfortunate contretemps, 
what a charming coincidence that your new 
book should be published to-day of all days! 

Mrs. R. H. So you find time in your busy 
life, Bishop, to keep abreast of modern litera- 
ture — even novels? 

BisHop. Even novels! My dear lady, there 
is no greater force for good. 

Mrs. R. H. Or for evil — alas! 

BisHop. Quite so! I have often thought — 
I have, indeed, said so from the platfrom — that 
the two most truly important influences for good 
in our generation are your novels and the leaf- 
lets of the National Society for Promoting the 
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Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church. 

Mrs. R. H. Indeed! Father, do you recall 
that press cutting? 

Mr. R. H. [busy]. No. 

BisHop. It was reported in our diocesan 
magazine. 

Mrs. R. H. And yet, my dear Bishop, I have 
more than once felt it my duty to criticise the 
Church somewhat sharply in my work. 

Bisuop. I know, | know. We bow the head. 
We kiss the rod. 

Mrs. R. H. In my new novel | am back in 
politics again. Have you seen it yet? 

Bishop. No—not yet. But I have already 
ordered: it from Boot’s. 

Mrs. R. H. Boot’s? 

Bisuop. Yes, the cash chemist’s. | find their 
circulating library the most economical of all. 
And | have to be particular. As you know, I 
publish every year a detailed account of all my 
expenditure, personal and otherwise, and too 
large a sum for books might be misconstrued as 
self-indulgence, especially in a bachelor. 

Mrs. R. H. Ah, yes. [Handing him a book.]} 
Here is a copy. 

Bisuop. Pretty cover. 

Mr. R.H. [to bis wife, in a low tone]. Twenty- 
one columns. 

Mrs. R. H. [pleased]. Really! 

Bisuop [looking up]. Twenty-one columns? 

Mrs. R. H. We are treating you without 
ceremony, my dear Bishop.: My husband has 
just calculated the total length of the reviews of 
my ‘book that have appeared in the London 
papers on the first day. Of course, we attach 
no value whatever to the actual opinions ex- 
pressed,— the critics have to work in such a 
hurry, and they are so sadly unfitted for their 
task, poor dears,— but the amount of space 
given is an excellent indication of the public 
importance ascribed to the book. 

BisHop [who has been inspecting the book}. 
How true! 

Mrs. R. H. [to Mr. R. HJ]. Anything 
special? 

Mr. R.H. No. ‘‘Surpassed herself” seven 
or eight times. ‘‘ Masterpiece” fourteen times. 
The Piccadilly Gazette is unfavourable. 

Mrs. R. H. Very? 

Mr. R. H. Yes. 

Mrs. R. H. Better tell me. 

Mr. R. H. [deprecating gesture; reads]. “The 
book is, of course, admirable in workmanship, 
knowledge, and insight, but Mrs. Reach Haslam 
has not, if the truth must be told, surpassed 
herself.” 

Mrs. R. H. If I’d known about that when | 
saw their lady reporter this morning! 


Bisnop [putting the book down]. Enthralling 
narrative! Enthralling! Now, my dear lady — 
[rising]. 

Mrs. R. H. [interrupting him]. Please sit 
down. As you are having a glimpse of me in my 
profession to-night, | want to ask you one or two 
professional questions about the psychology of 
that false curate. 

Bisuop [sitting down again]. Yes, yes. Psy- 
chology — just so. 

Mrs. R. H. I never lose an opportunity of 
gathering material. Father, will you mind 
taking down? My husband is good enough to 
act as my stenographer. 

BisHop. Touching! 

Mrs. R. H. Now, I noticed nothing remark- 
able about that curate. 

BisHop [agreeing]. No. And yet, you know 
—curious thing—he’s a gentleman, quite! 
Oh, quite! And I even remembered once meet- 
ing his father, when I was Court Chaplain, at 
a garden-party in aid of the Additional Curates’ 
Society. 

Mr. R. H. [who is busily taking notes, repeats 
what be bas written]. ‘‘Curates’ Society.” 

Mrs. R. H. But why should he choose to 
personate a curate? That is what is so interest- 
ing to a novelist. Why a curate? It couldn’t 
have been for the money, or the glory. 

Mr. R.H. “Glory.” 

BisHop. The case is highly peculiar. He is 
certainly not without means or brains. My 
opinion is that his action was due to excessive 
intellectual curiosity. He told me he wanted to 
feel what it was like to be a curate. 

Mrs. R. H. Yet he looked quite sane. 

BisHop. Oh, quite! Astonishing story! His 
brother, through the influence of the Primate, 
had been engaged as curate by the Vicar of St. 
Saviour’s, Colchester, subject to an interview. 
This brother had been doing some chaplaining 
in Switzerland — just rough winter work. On 
the way home he died suddenly in Paris. Well, 
our friend of this morning calmly took up the 
dead man’s identity, came to Colchester, con- 
quered the simple vicar, and was at once ac- 
cepted. That was two months ago. 

Mr. R. H. “Ago.” 

Mrs. R. H. But how dangerous! 

BisHop. So | pointed out to him. His reply 
was that it was just the danger that had at- 
tracted him — coupled with the desire to under- 
stand why the members of his family had had 
such a passion for curacy. It seems that two 
of his sisters have espoused curates. This will 
be a grievous blow for all of them. 

Mr. R. H. “All of them.” 

Mrs. R. H. But why should the man be 
struck with remorse just now? 
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BisHop. Well, his explanation is that he was 
so moved by the bride’s beauty —— 

Mrs. R. H. Duty. 

BisHop. Beauty. [Gesture of mild triumph 
from Mr. R. H. to Mrs. R. H.] He could 
not bear to think that any action of his should 
cause — er — inconvenience to a woman so 
beautiful. Hence he came to me at once. 
Fortunately, | happened to be at the palace. 

Mrs. R. H. Had he performed any other 
marriages? 

BisHop. Happily, none. 





But he had cele- 


the young man up to London with me, and | 
put him into a cab for the police station, where 
he will surrender himself of his own free will 
to the law. I prefer that way. It is perhaps 
original, but nowadays we bishops have to be 
original. 

Mrs. R. H. But do you really suppose he has 
surrendered? 

Bisnop. | am sure of it. I cannot pretend 
to your skill in reading character, dear lady, but 
I know a gentleman at sight. 

Mr. R. H. “Sight.” 





Z 


Bishop. My DEAR YOUNG LADY, I HAVE TRIED 10 EXPRESS TO Mrs. 
HASLAM MY CONSTERNATION—— 


brated ten funerals and four baptisms. How- 
ever, these do not seem to trouble him in the 
least, I regret tosay. It was the wedding alone 
that roused his conscience. 

Mr. R. H. “Conscience.” 

Mrs. R. H. Of course, you sent for the police. 

Bisuop. | trust and believe that he is now 
in prison. But I did not send for the police. 
The Church has its dignity to maintain against 
the civil judicature in these modern days. 
Also, with so much irreligion — shall | say? — 
flaunting in the very air, she must avoid scan- 
dal — particularly local scandal. London scan- 
dal is less deleterious. Accordingly, | brought 





Mrs. R. H. Of course, if one put such a story 
into a novel, it would never be believed. That’s 
the worst of real life. 

Bisuop. And yet, this distressing affair re- 
minded me strongly of the false archdeacon in 
“The Woman of Kent.” 

Mrs. R. H. [pleased]. Ah! 
my early book. 

Bisnop [protestingly]|. My dear lady! You 
have no more earnest student! And may I add 
that, from the first, | found that episode of the 
false archdeacon entirely convincing? Its con- 
vincingness was one of the very few points on 
which I shared the opinions of the late Mr. 


You remember 
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Gladstone. ‘‘The Woman of Kent” has always 
been a favourite of mine among your novels. 
It must have had a vast circulation. 

Mrs. R. H. How many copies, father? 

Mr. R. H. [without looking up from the 
desk]. One hundred and seventy-two thousand. 

BisHop. Wonderful memory! 

Mrs. R. H. Is it not? He knows more 
about my books than I do myself — far more. 

Bisnop. Touching! [Rising.] I must go— 
reluctantly. Now, what time 
shall we say for to-morrow 
morning? I am absolutely 
at your disposal. 

Mrs. R. H. But do we under- 
stand that you mean to con- 
duct the ceremony in person ? 

Bisnop. I do. I wish par- 
ticularly to show by my pres- 
ence at the altar my sense of 
what complete reparation is 
due to you — due to you all. 

Mrs. R. H. I think we had 
better consult Flora herself. 
[Rings bell.| As you know, 
my original intention was that 
you should be asked to pre- 
side at the ceremony. But 
the young people insisted on 
a simple curate — doubtless 
from modesty, my dear Bishop. 
Would that I had been firm 
in the first instance! 

[Enter CUTHBERT. 

Mrs. R. H. Is Mrs. Lloyd 
in the drawing-room? 

CuTHBERT. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. R.H. With Mr.Cedric? 

CuTHBERT. No, ma’am. She 
is alone. 

Mrs. R. H. Will you tell 
Mrs. Lloyd that I should be very much obliged 
if she could join us here for a moment. 

CuTHBERT. Yes, ma’am. A _represent- 
ative of the Piccadilly Gazette has just called, 
ma’am, for information. A male represent- 
ative. 

Mrs. R.H. The Piccadilly! [To Mr. R. H.] 
The audacity! [To CutuBert.] About what? 
[CUTHBERT makes a gesture of embarrassment.] 
You told him to call again to-morrow? 

CuTHBERT. No, ma’am. He’s waiting. 

Mrs. R. H. Father, would you mind going 
out to him? [Exit Curusert.] I really wonder 
at Cuthbert. [7o BisHop.] We have an abso- 
lute rule against seeing journalists after dinner. 
As you know, Bishop, | detest notoriety. Hence 
our rule. And yet, Cuthbert allows this man 
to wait! 





Mr. R. H. [Going to door.| Cuthbert is not 
himself. Cuthbert has been staggered by tke 
events of the day. The strain of pretending 
that nothing in the least unusual has happened 
must be tremendous. Allowance should be 
made for Cuthbert. How shall | treat this in- 
vader? [The BisHop dips into the novel. 

Mrs. R. H. Well, without actually mention- 
ing their review, perhaps you might just in- 
dicate by your manner —— 

Mr.R.H. These journalists 
are so obtuse, but still —— 

Mrs.R.H. | think perhaps 
if you said that we cannot 
understand how a_ purely 
private matter can interest 
the public, but that, if they 
must know, the Bishop is here 
in person, and ——[Mr.R.H. 
nods.| You think that will 
be judicious? 

Mr. R. H. Quite. [Exit.] 

Bisuop. [Putting down the 
book.] Enthralling! 

[Enter FLora. 

Mrs. R. H. Flora, darling, 
this is the Bishop of Colches- 
ter. Mrs. Lloyd, my — er — 
prospective daughter-in-law. 

Fiora [stiffly]. My lord. 

BisHop. My dear young 
lady, I have already tried to 
express to Mrs. Haslam my 
consternation, my shame at 
the —— 

FLora [smiling coldly]. 1 
am sure that is sufficient. 

Mrs.R.H. The Bishop has 


Cedric. HAS THAT DASHED BISHOP come to town specially to see 
ACTUALLY DEPARTED? 


us, Flora. In order to guard 
against any possibility of fur- 
ther accident, he has kindly suggested that he 
should officiate himself to-morrow morning. 

Fora [to BisHop]. It’s really very good of 
you. 

Mrs. R. H. [relieved]. Is it not? 

BisHop. At what hour? I am entirely at 
your disposal. 

FLora. Oh, any time. 

BisHop. Noon? If you come down by the 
nine-fifteen train 

FLora. That will do perfectly. 

Mrs. R. H. Where is Cedric, dear? 

Fiora. | have no idea. Shall I see? [Exit.] 

BisHop. The dear child has evidently been 
much upset. 

Mrs. R. H. We all have. 

BisHop. Ravishing creature! Who was Mr. 
Lloyd? 
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Mrs. R. H. He seems to have been on the 
Stock Exchange. He was a Colchester man, 
and had a house just outside the town. 

BisHop. Indeed! I never met him. Did he 
leave a large fortune? 

Mrs. R. H. Oh, no! 
else, I believe. 

BisHop. Probably an admiration for your 
work was the original basis of the — er 

Mrs. R. H. Oh, no! I was first introduced to 
Mrs. Lloyd by Charlie, my second son. In fact, 
quite confidentially, Bishop, we thought it was 
a match between them. 

Bishop. But Heaven decided otherwise? 

Mrs. R. H. Cedric decided otherwise. 

[Enter Mr. R. H. 

Mr. R. H. Flora tells me that it is arranged 
for to-morrow. 

BisHop. Yes. I have just been hearing from 
Mrs. Haslam how this beautiful young lady has 
attracted both your sons. 

Mr. R. H. Very catching. Ran through the 
family. 

BisHop. Ha, ha! ([Seriously.] Ravishing 
creature! 

Mrs. R. H. Has Charlie come yet? 

Mr. R. H. No. 

Mrs. R. H. If he isn’t here soon | fear he’ll 
be late for the office. And he’s had no sleep 
to-day, poor boy. [To BisHop.] Charles is the 
assistant manager of the circulation department 
of the Daily Sentinel, and his hours are from nine- 
thirty at night till three in the morning. 

BisHop. How trying! I’m afraid we little 
think, when we open our newspaper at break- 
fast,— I always read the Sentinel,— we little 
think what an immense amount of endeavour—— 

[Enter CHARLES. 

Cuar-es. Hullo, Mater. No trace of any 
dinner for me in the dining-room. Here you 
stick me up with the luggage and all the dirty 
work —— 

Mrs. R. H. Charles, the Bishop of Colchester. 

BisHop. We have met once before, I think 
[shaking bands]. Now, dear Mrs. Haslam [looking 
at bis watch], | have half an hour to get to 
Liverpool Street. 

Mrs. R. H. You return to Colchester to- 
night? 

Bisuop. Essential! I have a midnight pro- 
cession of drunkards. You know, they call me 
the “drunkards’ bishop.” I am proud of the 


The house — not much 





title. 

Mrs. R. H. [shaking hands]. Exceedingly 
good of you to have come. 

BisHop. Not at all. The obligation is mine 


for your forbearance. Now, may | presume on 
our slight acquaintanceship? If at any time you 
should think of adding a bishop to your won- 
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derful gallery of contemporary portraits, and | 
could be of assistance — need I say more? 

Mrs. R. H. I have already drawn two. 

Bisuop. Really? 

Mr. R. H. Suffragans, my dear. 

BisHop. Ah! Suffragans! | thought | could 
not have forgotten two bishops. Till to-morrow, 
then, at noon. Young man, till to-morrow. 
[Shakes hands with CHARLES.] 

Mrs. R. H. [as BisHop and Mr. R. H. go ou]. 
Father, would you mind speaking firmly to 
Cuthbert about Charlie’s dinner? 

[Exeunt Bisuop and Mr. R. H. 

Cuarces. Why the Bishop? 

Mrs. R. H. He came up specially to arrange 
for to-morrow. Fortunately he saw at once that 
it was his duty to take things in hand himself. 

Cuar-es. | should say that what the Bishop 
saw was a chance of getting himself into one of 
your books, Mater. 

Mrs. R. H. That also is possible. 

CHARLES [imitating the Bisuop]. “Need I say 
more?r”’? What a cuckoo! 

Mrs. R. H. Charles! [Enter CEpRICc. 

Cepric. Has that dashed Bishop actually de- 
parted? I began to think he was going to spend 
the night here. 

Mrs. R. H. Cedric! I am ready to make 
great allowances, but I really do not know what 
has come over my sons. 

Cepric. Sorry, mother. [To Cuarces.] Hello! 
You back? : 

Mrs. R. H. Flora’s told you it’s all arranged 
for noon to-morrow? 

Cepric. No; haven’t seen her. 

Mrs. R. H. Well, it is. And now, my boys, 
you can’t stay any longer in your mother’s 
study. My article for Harker’s must absolutely 
be finished to-night. Your father and | had 
been expecting a placid afternoon and evening 
of work. 

Cuarces. By the way, Rick. About that 
Klopstock business. Of course you’ve seen the 
papers. [Cepric #ods.] 

Mrs. R. H. Oh, yes. I quite intended to 
mention that, Cedric; but, really, one has had 
so many things to think about — and my arti- 
cle, too! How very awkward it is, isn’t it! 

Cuar ces. | met one of our johnnies at Liver- 
pool Street, and he was a little excited about it. 
And I may inform you it isn’t often our john- 
nies do get excited. 

Cepric. Oh! [Sits down on sofa.] 

Cuarces. He told me they’ve received a 
later wire at the office, from Breslau, saying 
that Klopstock has had a private trial over a 
mountain near there—I forget the name — 
and done it, my boy! Done it on his head! 

Cepric. Has he, indeed? 
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Cuar_es. And he’ll be over here in a week 
or ten days, it seems. They want to know at 
the office exactly what you’re going to do. So 
I told the johnny I| should be seeing you to- 
night and I’d bring an official message. I had 
to explain to him a bit what had happened — 
couldn’t help it. I suppose you'll be forced to 
cut the honeymoon next week and begin to get 
things into shape at once. 

Mrs. R. H. It is annoying for you, dear, and 
for Flora, too!: 

Cepric. | sha’n’t do any such thing. 

CHARLEs. You surely won’t let him 

Cepric. | sha’n’t do anything for a full 
month. 

Cuar_Les. Do you mean to say you'll let 
Klopstock get in first? 

Cepric. If Klopstock chooses to try during 
my honeymoon, | can’t help that, can I? Let 
somebody else have a shot. I’m not the only 
aviator in England, confound it! 

Mrs. R. H. Cedric! 

Cuar_es. You’re the only aviator in Eng- 
land that can get in front of Klopstock over 
Snowdon. 

Cepric. I can’t help that. 

Mrs. R. H. But, Cedric—surely your 
duty 

Cepric. Oh! D [Stopping bimself.] 

[Enter FLora. As soon as she perceives CEDRIC, 

who has been hidden from her by the screen, 
she makes as if to leave the room again. 

Mrs. R. H. [recalling her]. Flora. 

FLora [with false simplicity]. So you are 
back, Charles. What an angel you’ve been to 
worry yourself with all that big luggage. 

Cuarces. Oh! That’s all right. [Surveying 
her.| 1 see you had at least one frock in the 
portmanteau. 

Mrs. R. H. We were just discussing the 
Snowdon flight. So you two have decided 

Fiora. No, we really settled nothing. Cedric 
alone settles that, of course. All questions 
relating to aéroplanes should be addressed to 
the head of the flying department, and not to 
the firm. 

Cepric: [rising, with restrained savageness). 
| tell you, I shall do nothing whatever for a 
full month. [Fxit.] 

CHARLES [irying to break the extreme awk- 
wardness caused by Cedric’s behaviour —in a 
bantering but affectionate tone]. 1 suspect the 
fact is that the bones of a husband are doubly 
precious in her sight. : 

Mrs. R. H. But you don’t really think there 
is any special danger, do you, Flora dear? 

Fora. Of course not. If I weren’t con- 
vinced that Cedric in his aéroplane is a great 
deal safer than Charlie in a motor-car, or Pad- 














erewski at the end of a concert, or a Cabinet 
Minister at a public meeting, should I have 
gone as far as marrying him? But | may as 
well tell you now — Cedric and I aren’t going 
to get married to-morrow. 

Mrs. R. H. Not going to — 
you’ve just arranged with the Bishop! 

Fiora. I know. But that was simply my 
cowardice. The truth is, | hadn’t the heart. to 
tell him. I felt that we could express ourselves 
more comfortably in a telegram than by word 
of mouth. 

Mrs. R. H. We! But — but what is wrong 
with to-morrow, Flora? 

Fiora. Nothing. It’s no worse than any 
other day. Only, we aren’t going to get married 
at all. 

Mrs. R. H. But you are married — prac- 





tically. I mean 
Fiora. [Shakes her head.| Not even theo- 
retically. 


Mrs. R. H. [with a certain dignified appeal]. 
Flora. I’m not as young as you are. I’ma 
hard-working woman. My work is terribly in 
arrear. But I’ve never broken a contract yet, 
and | must finish to-night that article of mine 
for Harker’s on ‘‘A Remedy for,the Decline of 
the Birth-Rate in London Society.” The sub- 
ject is delicate for a popular magazine, and | 
need to have my mind free. May I beg you 
to tell me exactly what you mean, without 
being too witty? 

Fiora. I’m really very sorry — very sorry. 
If I’m witty, I honestly assure you, it’s an 
oversight. All I can tell you is that Cedric and 
I have had an extremely serious difference of 
opinion on a vital matter, and there’s no hope 
of our views being reconciled, and so we aren’t 
going to get married. 

Cuar iE. Not really! 

Fora. Yes. 

Mrs. R. H. [half to herself]. And this is all 
you can find to do to help me with my article! 
[To Fiora.] 1 suppose | must imitate your 
calmness. 

FiLora [winningly]. Oh! Please do. 

Mrs. R. H. When did you and Cedric settle 
this? 

Fiora. We haven’t settled it. Have we hada 
moment alone together since we left Pixton? I’ve 
settled it. One person can settle these things. 

Mrs. R. H. Do you mean to say that Cedric 
doesn’t know what you’re telling me? 

Fiora. Not unless he’s listening behind the 
door. I inform you before any one. 

Mrs. R. H. Of course, father and I both 
noticed that you were far from being your- 
selves. But we put it down to the shock and 
disappointment. 


[Stops.] But- 
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Flora. CHARLIE, THERE ARE SOME THINGS THAT 
YOU UNDERSTAND BETTER THAN CEDRIC 


FLora. To the curate accident? Oh, no! 
A curate accident might happen to any unmar- 
ried couple. I’m afraid our gloom was caused 
by nothing but a terrible fear. 

Mrs. R. H. Terrible fear? 

Fiora. Terrible fear lest neither of us would 
have the audacity to profit by the curate’s 
revelation. 

Mrs. R.H. Audacity! Your audacity astounds 
me. 

Fora. Yes, it rather startles even me. Now, 
will you mind telling Cedric? 

Mrs. R. H. | —— [Looks at her. Then exit.] 

Fiora. Are you also struck dumb? 

CHARLES. | suppose the kick-up was about — 
Snowdon versus honeymoon. 

Fiora. Charlie, how penetrating you are! 
Really! And you put it in a nutshell. 

CHarRLes. Well, when we burst into that 
hotel I could have sworn something was wrong. 
Don’t you remember | enquired what was the 
matter? And just now, when I was asking Rick 





7] what he meant to do, it didn’t want 
2 any powerful penetration to see that 
there must have been a hades of a 
rumpus between him and you. 

FLORA [quizzingly]. Oh! Didn’t it? 
And what’s your opinion? Do you 
think Snowdon ought to win? 

Cuar-es. Well, it’s fiendishly im- 
portant. 

FLora. | know. But don’t you 
think a honeymoon’s somehow more 
important? 

CHARLES. Some honeymoons might 
be. 

FLtora. What should you have 
done in Cedric’s place? 

Cuarces. But look here, Flo, he 
has given way, you know. 

Fiora. Yes, but against his judg- 
ment. 

Cuar_es. Well, he can’t help that. 

FLora. You’re wrong, Charlie. 

CHARLES. Am I? 
FLora: Couldn’t you help it? If Cedric can’t 
control his judgment better than that, in a 
serious matter, at the very start of the marriage 
— so much the worse for him and for me. 

CHARLES. Perhaps so. 

Fiora. Charlie, there are some things that 
you understand better than Cedric. 

Cuar-es. That’s what I always say, but no 
one believes me. 

Fiora. It’s true. Do you know, I’m simply 
shaking? 

Cuar-es. Fright? [Flora nods.] | can believe 
you are, but nobody ’ud guess it. 

[Half-enter CEpDRIC. 

Cepric [stopping at half-opened door, to some- 
body outside the room|. What’s that you say? 
[Exit again, leaving door ajar.] 

Frora. You'd better go. You'll be in the 
way here — don’t you see? 

CHARLES. But you’re sending me off just at 
the interesting part. And you'll all be gone to 
bed before I get back from the office. I say, 
Flo 

Fiora. Yes? 

Cuar_es. Would you mind telling father or 
mother to see that my supper is set for me in the 
garden to-night? And something solid, too! 

[Enter CEpRIc. 

Fiora. | will. [Exit CHARLEs, back.] 

FLora. | see your mother’s told you. Well, 
what can | say to you? 

Cepric [sitting down]. You might congrat- 
ulate me on the way I’m keeping calm under 
stress. 

FLora. But why do you come in like this:and 
look at me like this? 
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Cepric. Idle curiosity! Having received the 
news from the mater, | was absurdly curious 
to hear any remarks you might have to make 
tome. So | came in — like this. 

Fiora. Cedric, | did it the best way I could. 

. | was afraid if I didn’t do it at once it 
might never be done. I could see the time 
going on and going on, and me preparing myself 
to do this thing in a nice, kind, tactful, proper 
way, exactly as it should be done — and never 
doing it — never beginning to do it! And at 
last finding myself at Colchester to-morrow, 
hypnotised by your mother and the Bishop. 
Cedric, I’m sure it’s a mistake to prepare to do 
a thing like this, leading up to it, and so on. 
The best plan is to let it go off with a frightful 
bang anyhow, as I’ve done! Then the worst 
happens at the start instead of at the finish. 

Cepric. | quite see the argument. 

FLora [with a nod of the bead towards the door). 
You’ve told her the reason? 

Cepric. She’d half guessed it. I made it 
seem as plausible as I could, in my taciturn way. 
But you know it would need a course of lectures 
to explain it properly. 

Fiora. | suppose I ought to depart hence. 
Where is your mother now? 

Cepric. She’s briefly stating the facts to the 
head of the family. 

Fiora. Cedric, don’t you feel as if I’d lifted 
an enormous weight off your chest? Candidly? 

Cepric. No; but I feel as if we’d been sitting 
all day in a stuffy railway carriage with a 
window that wouldn’t open, and there’d been 
a collision that had pitched us clean through 
it. I’ve got oxygen, but I’m dashed if I can 
feel my legs. 

Frora. My dear Cedric, if you were seriously 
injured you couldn’t talk like that. 

[Enter, during the last words, Mrs. R. H., 

and Mr. R. H., very solemn. 

Mrs. R. H. Has Charlie gone? 

Fiora. Yes. By the way, he wants his supper 
set in the garden — he asked me to tell you. 

Mrs. R. H. Thank you. 

FLora. Something solid, he said. 

Mrs. R. H. [sitting down]. Cedric, I wish 
your father to hear for himself exactly what the 
situation is. I naturally turn to him and leave 
everything fo him. . . . Now, father! 

Mr. R. H. So far as I’ve gathered, there seems 
to be some slight difficulty as to dates. To-day’s 
the 20th — to-morrow will be the 21st. [Look- 
ing at date-calendar.| Yes, the 21st. Flora 
thinks the honeymoon ought to end on the 
21st prox., whereas Cedric thinks the honey- 
moon ought to end in about ten days’ time, say 
the 1st prox. The difference of opinion [ironical 
stress} on this highly important matter, this 
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fundamental matter, is final. Hence Flora has 
absolutely decided to break off the marriage. 

Fiora. That’s it. 

Mr. R. H. Nothing could be simpler. 

Mrs. R. H. Flora, how can you sit there and 
trifle with our deepest feelings in this utterly 
cynical manner? 

FLora [persuasively]. 1 hope we aren’t go- 
ing to converse as if we were characters in a 
powerful novel of modern society. This is real 
life, you know; do let’s talk as if we were real 
people — do you mind? 

Mrs. R. H. Personally, | am not aware of 
being unreal. But you seem to be unaware 
that you are playing with tragic things. 

Fora. As | told Cedric in the first act 

Mrs. R. H. [staggered beyond measure]. In 
the first act! 

Fiora. My dear, I’m only trying to fall in 
with your wish to turn this affair into a tragedy. 
If it is a tragedy, the first act occurred this 
morning. As I told Cedric, we’ve stumbled 
across a question of vital principle. Is our 
marriage to be the most important thing in 
our lives, or isn’t it? If it is, then nothing less 
than an earthquake could possibly disturb the 
honeymoon, because | suppose you'll admit the 
honeymoon is the most urgent part of matri- 
mony. If our marriage is not to be the most 
important thing in our lives—all right! 
That’s a point of view that I can understand; 
only —I don’t want to get married. And I 
won't. [Pause.] 

Mrs. R. H. Cedric, why don’t you speak? 

Cepric. Nothing to say. 

Mrs. R. H. Your silence is excessive. 

Fora [still persuasively]. We solemnly ar- 
range our honeymoon. Then Cedric happens 
to see a newspaper, and he as good as says, 
“Here’s something more important than our 
honeymoon. Our honeymoon must give way 
to this.” And, after all, this terrific something 
is nothing whatever but a purely business mat- 
ter — something to do with the works. 

Mrs. R. H. Something to do with England — 
with Cedric’s career — with Cedric’s duty. 

Fiora [turning to Mr. R. H.]. Supposing 
Cedric one day said he couldn’t attend his 
father’s funeral because his career called him 
elsewhere,— because England wanted him,— 
what should you say? 

Mr. R. H. I probably shouldn’t open my 
mouth. 

Mrs. R. H. A funeral is different. 

Fiora. It is. But I can’t help thinking that 
if circumstances oughtn’t to prevent a man 
from going to a funeral, they oughtn’t to pre- 
vent him from going to his own honeymoon. 

Cepric. | hope you won’t lose sight of the 
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fact that I gave way to you absolutely about 
five hours ago. 

Mr. R. H. That’s the trouble. 

Mrs. R. H. Father! 

Mr. R. H. Yes, that’s the trouble; because 
his giving way to her is a proof that he didn’t 
share her views. What Flora objects to in 
Cedric is not what he does, but what he thinks. 
She seems to me to have no use for free thinking 
in a husband. 

Fora. | won’t argue any further. 

Mrs. R. H. But why not? Surely that is 
unreasonable. 

FLora. Because, in an argument, | always 
begin rather well, but in the end I’m apt to get 
beaten. So I just stop, especially when I know 
I’m right. I’m a short-distance woman. All 
I say is —— can you imagine me, me, runningoff 
to Ostend with a man who had sacrificed his 
career, and Snowdon, and all England, unwill- 
ingly, in order to go— What gay little sup- 
pers we should have together! 

Mrs. R. H. One day, perhaps when it’s too 
late, you'll realize that a wife’s first duty, and 
therefore her greatest joy, is to help her hus- 
band. I know 7 realized it at once. When | 
was married, Reach was earning only three 
hundred a year; he was a solicitor’s managing 
clerk — weren’t you, father? I said to myself 
that I ought to try to help him, and so | began 
to write. And, as a wife, I’ve been doing my 
best to help him ever since. After ten years, 
I thought it advisable for him to give up the 
law. How much did I pay income tax on last 
year, dear? 

Mr. R. H. Nineteen thousand four hundred 
pounds. 

Mrs. R.H. I don’t boast, but you see what 
comes of trying to do one’s wifely duty! 

FLora. Some women can do nothing but 
earn money. [Cepric begins to play mechan- 
ically with an object on the table.| 1 can only 
spend it. Two different talents! If I had a 
hundred pounds to throw away at this moment, 
I know what I should spend it on. [4 pause. 
She looks round, exerting all her wayward charm.] 
Come, why doesn’t some one ask me what | 
should spend it on? 

Mrs. R. H. [gloomily perfunctory}. 
should you spend it on? 

Fora. I should erect a statue to the curate. 
It would be a good thing if there were a few 
more like him about, just to give people who’ve 
got as far as the vestry a chance of reconsider- 
ing their position. 

Mrs. R. H. Upon my word, Flora [cuttingly], 
one would say, from your sparkling wit, that 
you were quite in high spirits over the situation. 

Fiora. Well, my dear, in one way | could 
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cry my eyes out, but in another | am rather 
uplifted when | think of what the curate has 
saved us from. 

Mrs. R. H. Saved you from! [Very courte- 
ously and quietly.| Really, | should have 
thought that any woman would have been more 
than a little flattered at the prospect of marry- 
ing into the Haslam family, of being the wife 
of Cedric. No house in London is. more sought 
after than ours. It isn’t too much to say that 
Cedric is now one of the most celebrated men 
in England. 

Cepric [crossly]. Look here, Mater. [He 
keeps his bead down; he is still playing with the 
object on the table.] 

Mr. R. H. [sharply]. Cedric! [Mrs. R. H. 
looks at her husband, as if expecting him majes- 
tically to reprove bis son.] | wish you’d play 
with something else, for a change. 

Mrs. R. H. [softening ber manner even fur- 
ther]. 1 speak kindly, but I speak plainly, and 
I’m not ashamed of doing so. I say one of the 
most celebrated men in England. Indeed, it 
wouldn’t surprise me to learn that among the 
masses of the people Cedric is better known 
even than I am myself. 

Cepric. Mater, I’m off! 

Mrs. R. H. [severely, to him]. You'll kindly 
stay where you are. There are times when one 
ought to be frank. [Still very courteously and 
quietly, to Ftora.] You know, I was not at 
first altogether in favour of this marriage — 
not what could be described as uncontrollably 
enthusiastic about it. I have always appre- 
ciated your excellent qualities, but 

Fora [smiling]. ~Please don’t expose me. 
Comfort yourself with the thought of what the 
curate has saved you from. 

[Mr. R. H. rises softly, and goes towards door. 

Mrs. R. H. Where are you going, father? 

Mr. R. H. I thought I’d just make sure 
about Charlie’s supper, before it slipped my 
memory. [Exit.] 

Mrs. R. H. [turning to FLora again, pained]. 
You are forgetting the terrible scandal that will 
ensue if you persist in your present course, dear 
Flora. The honeymoon actually begun! and 
then — this bombshell! How shall we break 
it to the Bishop? How can I ever look the 
Bishop in the face again? How can I ever look 
anybody in the face again? . . . To-day, of 
all days, when my new book has just come out! 
And with my article to finish on the decline of 
the birth-rate among the well-to-do classes! 
. . . How can we explain to people that the 
marriage is broken off, when there’s certain to 
be an account of the wedding in every paper 
to-morrow morning? 

Fiora. That, at any rate, isn’t my fault. 
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By the way, how did that paragraph get into 
the Piccadilly Gazette? |Mischievously.| 1 sup- 
pose it must have slipped in while you were 
looking the other way. 

Mrs. R. H. [with controlled acerbity|. When 
you begin to figure prominently in the life of 
your country, Flora, you’ll understand per- 
haps a little better than you do now that news- 
paper reporters, whatever their sex, simply will 
not be denied. They reside on the door-step. 
One cannot be rude. At least, I can’t. 

Fiora. I hope | never shall figure promi- 
nently in the life of my country; but I do want 
to figure prominently in the life of my husband. 

Mrs. R. H. The newspapers 

Cepric. Excuse me, Mater, but isn’t this 
right off the point? 

Mrs. R. H. [to herself]. And I was looking 
forward to a quiet half hour with my press 
cuttings! 

[Silence. Enter Mr. R. H., cautiously. 

Mr. R. H. [mildly cheerful]. Well, where 
have you got to? 

Fiora. | think we’re gradually working back 
again to the importance of marriage in the life 
of the husband. - 

Mr.R.H. That’sbetter! That’s better! [Sits.] 

Mrs. R. H. Flora, you’ll pardon me offering 
my opinion, as an experienced student of human 
nature. When you say “the importance of 
marriage,” I think you really mean your own 
individual importance. Personal vanity is very 
misleading. 

FLora [with sweet emphasis]. Oh! It is! 

Mrs. R. H. Your attitude might be more 
defensible if you were a different kind of woman. 
| don’t say it would be more defensible, but it 
might be. 

Cepric. Oh, look here, Mater —— 

Mrs. R. H. Cedric, may I venture to con- 
verse in my own study? 

FLora [to Cepric]. 





Don’t you understand 


that this is not your act? [Rising.}] How a 
different kind of woman? 
Mrs. R. H. [quietly courteous]. 1 mean, if 


you brought more to the marriage. 

Fitora. Money? I’m not rich, but you see 
I’m rich enough to despise ten thousand pounds. 

Mrs. R. H. [protesting]. Flora. Please 
don’t mention such a thing! Have J men- 
tioned it? I think we Haslams are as capable 
as anybody of despising ten thousand pounds. 
[Very kindly.| No, | mean, if you had more to 
show in the way of —shall | say? — striking 
personal talent. You can have no réle except 
that of wife, purely social and domestic. ‘And 
yet, your attitude seems somehow to — claim 
the privileges of a great singer, or a great 
pianist, or 





Fiora. A great novelist? 

Mrs. R. H. [imperturbable]. No, no! I was 
thinking more of public performers... 
genius. ... If you had genius,— talents,— 
mind, I’m not. blaming you for not having 
them; I make no reflection whatever. . . 
Of course, you are good, I hope; and you’re 
beautiful. 

Fiora. So they say. 

Mrs. R. H. But beauty is a mere gift — 
from heaven. . 

FLtora. My dear, what’s the difference be- 
tween a talent . .. and a gift from heaven? 
I remember, not very long since, you were really 
quite annoyed because the Saturday Review, 
I think it was, referred to you as “Mrs. Reach 
Haslam, the talented novelist.” Whereas you 
are constantly being called the ‘gifted novel- 
ist,” and you like it. [She begins to sit down.] 

Mr. R. H. Pardon me. “Like” is too strong 
a word. My wife prefers to be mentioned as 
“Mrs. Reach Haslam” simply — don’t you, 
dear? One doesn’texpect to read in the papers 
“Mr. Balfour, the talented statesman,” or 
“Lord Northcliffe, the talented statesman.” 
One expects only “ Mr. Balfour,” ‘Lord North- 
cliffe.”’ 

Mrs. R. H. [waving him graciously into 
silence, to Froraj. 1 willingly admit, dear, 
that in its origin a talent — like mine, if you 
insist — is a gift from heaven. But what years 
of study are necessary to perfect it! Whereas 
mere beauty, charm 

Fiora [having sat down, and finally arranged 
her fan and shawl, etc.|. It’s taken me at least 
seven years of intense study to learn to sit down 
like that— and in another two years | shall 
do it even better. [With a delightful smile.] 

Mrs. R. H. [graciously lenient]. But, seri- 
ously —— 

Fiora. Seriously? [Stopping, in a different 
tone.| My dear, did the Bishop say anything 
when I left the room? 

Mrs. R. H. Say anything? About what? 

Fora. About me. 

Mr. R. H. He remarked that you were a 
ravishing creature. 

Fora. Jokingly? 

Mr. R. H. No. 

Fiora. That’s just it. 
olous, empty-headed boys who were serious 
about it — but it isn’t. The most high-minded, 
middle-aged men are serious about it. Why, 
even chauffeurs and policemen are serious about 
it. There must be something in it. Wherever 
I go, people are more serious about me than 
about anybody else—even if singers and 
pianists do happen to be present. If I arrive 
late at the theatre, I’m the play for at least 
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Mrs. R. H. ReAtty, | SHOULD HAVE THOUGHT THAT ANY WOMAN WOULD HAVE BEEN FLATTERED 
AT THE PROSPECT OF MARRYING INTO THE HASLAM FAMILY 


two minutes. And, I assure you, in the street 
it often occurs that men I don’t know hurry 
after me very seriously about it — even if I’m 
veiled. And yet, you and I have the same 
dressmaker! It’s always been like that — ever 
since my first marriage. And it’s getting more 
and more marked. I don’t mind telling you, 
my dear, that my own secret view of my im- 
portance is perhaps as modest as yours is of 
yours — but what can you and I do against 
the universal opinion? I’ve begun to bow be- 
fore the storm. It’s the wisest course. You 
talk about what I bring to the marriage! 
[Proudly.| 1 bring to the marriage the gift of 
heaven cultivated by the labour of a lifetime; 
and as to its value, there’s only one estimate 


except yours [with a catch in her voice] and 
Cedric’s! Cedric puts an aéroplane higher. 
Cepric. | beg your pardon 
FLora [with emotion]. Yes, you do! Yes, 
you do! When there came a conflict between 
my honeymoon and your aéroplane, you de- 
cided instantly against the honeymoon, before 
I’d even been asked! You didn’t even con- 
sult me. 
Cepric. Aéroplane! 
on saying aéroplane. But 
Fiora [calmer]. Listen. I know you’ve 
given way. I know you’ve offered not to sac- 
rifice the honeymoon. But don’t you really 
think still, in your own mind, that the honey- 
moon oughi to be sacrificed? [CEpric does not 
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answer; pause]. You know perfectly well it’s 
a relief to you that I’ve cried off! Come, hon- 
estly, now? 

Mr. R. H. [warningly, under bis breath]. Not 
too honestly. . 

Cepric [quietly]. Yes. I do think part of 
the honeymoon ought to be sacrificed. And | 
never dreamed that you would think otherwise. 
It’s a difference of opinion that simply staggers 
me. It doesn’t only stagger me — it frightens 


me. It makes me reflect, you know. 
Fora. Then you are relieved? . . . You’re 
grateful. 


Cepric [moved and stammering]. 1 ought 
to be. Of course you’re the only person who 
could cry off. 

FLora. What do you mean? 

Cepric. Some things a man can’t do. 

Fiora. Do you sit there and say that if | 
hadn’t cut the knot, you’d have gone on, and 
you'd have let me go on, with a marriage you 
didn’t believe in? Because you’re a man, and 
there are some things a man can’t do! Can’ta 
man show as much pluck as a woman? [Con- 
trolling berself.! That does settle it! 

Mrs. R. H. Flora, you’ll regret you’ve thrown 
Cedric over. You'll certainly want to come back 
to him. 

Fiora [disdainfully). 
Good night, Mrs. Haslam. 

Mrs. R. H. But where are you going? 


Shall I! [Politely.] 


THE HONEYMOON 


Fiora. I don’t know. How can | stay here? 
My official connection with this house is ended. 
I shall go to a hotel. Good night. So many 
thanks! 

Mrs. R. H. [rising and going to ber; firmly). 
I’m sure you'll oblige me by not scandalizing the 
servants. You can choose a hotel to-morrow 
morning. I’ll go with you to your room, if | may. 
All your trunks will be up there by this time. 

[Exeunt FLora, submissive, and Mrs. R. H. 

Mr. R.H. slowly prepares for work at desk. 

Cepric. I’m off into the garden. [Pulls out 
bis cigarette-case. Exit.] 

Mr. R. H. [Aside, as Cepric goes]. Nin- 
compoop! [Enter Mrs. R. H. 

Mrs. R. H. Dear, before I go on with that 
article, I should like to make a few notes on 
Flora’s demeanour, while the thing’s fresh in 
my mind. One never knows when that kind 
of stuff won’t come in useful. 

Mr. R. H. [opentng a note-book). 
undressing? 

Mrs. R. H. Yes. I’ve put Machin in charge 
of her. Where’s the boy? 

Mr. R. H. In the garden [half to himself] 
of all places! 

Mrs. R. H. [collecting her thoughts and be- 


Is she 


ginning to dictate]. ‘‘Essentially hysterical in a | 


crisis, but does not pull a face before weeping, 
probably owing to advice from toilette spe- 
cialist.” Yes, full stop. 


Curtain 


ACT III 


Garden of the Reach Haslams’ house in Palace Gardens. 
In centre, an arbour or pergola. 
Magnificent sunrise. 


shrubberies and trees. 
of ameal. Time, next morning, 4 a. m. 


House-front to the left. At the back, 
Under the shelter of this, a table, with remains 
Cepric is sitting at the table, having 


finished eating. He is still in evening dress, and dishevelled. Enter CHARLES through shrubberies 


from back. 


Cepric. Hello? 

CHARLES. So you’re here, are you? 

Cepric [wiping bis mouth]. 1 am. 

CHARLES. Well, what’s happened? 

Cepric. What do you mean? 

CuHarLes. What do I mean? 
Flora, of course! 

Cepric. Nothing more. 

CHARLES. Then is it off? 

Cepric [with a nervous laugh). Right bang off. 
[Pause.] 

Cuarces. You look as if you’d been up all 
night. 

Cepric. [Nods.] What time is it? My watch 
has stopped. 

Cuarces. About four. I’m a trifle late. 
[Sits down to table.| Well, my boy, I’ve got a bit 
of news for you. I don’t know whether it’ll 


You and 


He wears ihe same costume as in previous act, with hat, stick, etc. 


influence you, but—— [Startled.] Look here, 
have you been eating my supper? 

Cepric. Was it for your 

CuarLes. | must say, this really is a bit too 
thick! 

Cepric. How should | know it was for you? 

Cuarces. Of course you knew! 

Cepric. It was all laid here. The fact is, 
I] went off to sleep. I must have slept solid for 
about four hours. When I woke up just now, 
I was as hungry as a dog, so I just —I never 
thought 

Cuares. Never thought be damned! 

Cepric. Awfully sorry. Here’s some bread. 
What’s this news? 

CHARLES [taking bread]. What’s the good of 
being sorry? It was entirely on account of you 
I had no tea yesterday, and no dinner, either, 
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and now I’m dashed if you haven’t gone and 
eaten my supper, too! 

Cepric. What’s this news? 

Cuar_es [eating]. If | hadn’t got some sul- 
tana at the office | don’t know what I should 
have done. I’ve a good mind not to tell you! 
[Taking paper from bis pocket.| Here! This is 
a second edition just off the machines. [Open- 
ing paper.| Oh, curse! Mind the ink! [Look- 
ing at bis hands, after giving paper to CEDRIC, 
who examines it.| There you are! [Jndicat- 
ing a paragraph in the paper. CeEDRIC reads, 
then rises.] 

Cepric [after reflection]. See here, boy. You 
go to bed out of the way, and don’t ever let on 
that you’ve shown me this paper or even knew 
what there was init. Do you hear? [Putting 
paper in his pocket.| 

Cuarces. | hear. But why? 

Cepric. Never mind why. 

CHARLES. But the news agent will deliver the 
mater’s copy here at eight o'clock, and by half 
past eight, you may bet, everybody in the 
place 

Cepric. I am going to do something long 
before eight o’clock. 

CHARLES. What are you going to do? 

Cepric. I’m going to see Flora, and tell her 
I’ve altered my view completely. If she knew 
I’d seen the paper she’d be bound to think 
I’d only come round because of that, and 
she wouldn’t listen to me. Don’t you see, 
idiot? 

Cuarces. I see. But haven’t you altered 
your view because of that? 

Cepric [coldly]. What’s that got to do with 
you? The point is that, at any rate, I can go 
honeymooning now with a free mind. That’s 
the point. 

Cuarces. And do you reckon all this’ll be on 
the straight? 

Cepric. I don’t care whether it’s on the 
straight or not. [Savagely.] I’ve got to have that 
woman,— confound her! — and I’m going to. 
I’m going to call her, and ask her to dress and 
come down at once. Then I shall talk to her, 
here. With a bit of luck I may be off with her 
and on the way to Colchester at six o'clock. 
Is there plenty of petrol in the stable? 

Cuares. Yes. I say —it’s not right, you 
know! 

Cepric. Shut up. 

CHARLES. I suppose you don’t want any 
advice from me? 

Cepric. No. [Turns and stops.] What? 

CHARLES. I was only going to say that you’d 
better change those clothes and make yourself 
look less of an absolute waiter. 

Cepric. Well, of course! 





I expect I can 
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dress. quicker than she can, can’t I? I’ve 
thought of all that. 

[He turns finally to leave. Enter Fiora, from 
house, meeting bim. She 1s fully dressed in 
morning street attire, and carries a hand-bag. 

Fora [staggered]. Good morning! 

Cepric [staggered]. Good morning! 

Cuar-es. Hello, Flo! What’s the meaning of 
this? 

Fiora. Couldn’t sleep. 

Cepric [hastily and nervously]. | shall be 
down in two jiffs. [Aside, to CHARLEs.] See you 
don’t let her go. [Exit Cepric into house. 

Fora. | guessed you'd be having your 
supper just about now. That’s why I came 
down here. 

Cuarces [pleased]. That’s fine. Only, I’m 
not having my supper. Cedric’s eaten it all. 
He’s been out here all night, and he’s eaten it all 
— except this [showing bread]. 

FLora. My poor boy! But here’s a couple of 
bananas. Have you ever tried banana sand- 
wiches? 

Cuar.es. No; are they any good? 

Fitora. Are they any good? Never had 
a banana sandwich! Shall | make you some? 

CuHares. I wish you would. [Silence, while 
she sets about sandwiches.| What occurred last 
night? 

Fiora. Oh! Terrific scenes! Terrific scenes! 
And I really can’t face your mother this morn- 
ing at breakfast. I couldn’t do it. And 
it’s quite unnecessary. So I’m going to the 
Great Western Hotel. I shall pretend I’ve 
arrived by a night train. And I want you to see 
that my trunks are brought there later. Here! 
[Gives him a sandwich.| 

CuaRLEs. All serene! Thanks! [After thought.] 
I say, Flora, has it ever occurred to you that 
I’m a mere cipher in this house? I’m nobody. 
I’m pitched about everywhere. 

FLora. You don’t mean — my trunks? 

Cuarces. Not a bit. Of course I don’t. | 
mean the way they treat me. Here Cedric’s 
a perfect duke in his own line. But will he have 
me on the works? Not much. Says | must 
strike out for myself, and all sorts of tommy-rot. 
I go out and work all night. Then I come home 
and discover Cedric couldn’t find anything better 
to do than eat my supper. But that’s not what 
I meant. What I really meant was — who in- 
troduced my people to you? I did. I knew 
you at the Baths Club six months before his 
lordship Cedric and the mater kindly invited 
themselves to have tea with me there, and met 
you. And then I didn’t count any more! 
Cedric simply shovelled me up and chucked me 
into a corner. In less than twenty-four hours 
he was in love with you. But did he ask my 
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permission? Did he think about me for an 
instant? Not much! The fact is, they simply 
make use of me. Of course, I’m sorry about 
what’s happened — as far as you are concerned. 
But, as far as Cedric’s concerned, | can’t help 
thinking it serves him jolly well right. _ Cedric’s 
much too cock-sure — in everything. 

FLora. That’s quite true. 

CHARLES [hesitating]. Yes. 

FLora. What else have you got on your 
mind? 

Cuarces. Well, | don’t know if I ought to 
tell you. 

FiLora. Certainly you ought to tell me. 

Cuarces. You think so? 

FLora. Unless, of course, you agree with all 
the things your dear mother’s been saying to me. 

Cuar_es. It’s about Klopstock. 

Fora. About Klopstock? 

Cuar_es. He’s had an accident. 

Fora. What? 

Cuarces. Broken his leg. 

FLora. How? Came down too quickly? 

Cuartes. No. Driving to his hotel last 
night; his motor ran into a statue of Bismarck, 
and he was thrown out. 

FLora, Motor-cars are really too dangerous. 
I wonder any aviator cares to trust himself to 
them. 

CHARLES [admuringly]. Now, it’s very funny. 
I often want to say things like that, only I can 
never think of them. Cedric, he can come out 
with them sometimes, and socan the dad. But 
you’re the only woman | ever struck that could. 

Fiora. Charlie, you’re a dear. I suppose 
he’ll be laid up for five or six weeks. 

CuarRLes. Who, Klopstock? You bet. You 
see what it means? 

FLora. Quite. What I don’t see is why you 
should have hesitated to tell me about it. | 
suppose you’ ve told Cedric? 

Cuarces. Yes. I brought an early copy of 
the paper with it in. 

Frora. Where is it? 

Cuar_es. Cedric’s cleared off with it. 

FLoraA. Well, if Cedric knows, why shouldn’t 
I? 

CHARLES. Ask me another! Look here, I’m 
giving the show away, but I’ve got my con- 
science to think of. This is a serious matter — 
| mean, really serious! I don’t like it, but it’s 
my duty to warn you. 

FLora. Well? 

CHARLES. Cedric told me I wasn’t to say 
a word. He said | wasn’t to let on that I’d 
told him. 

FLtora. And did you promise? 

Cuarces. | should think I didn’t. Not me! 

Frora. Has Cedric been out here all night? 
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Cuarces. Yes. Told me he slept like a top 
in that chair; then woke up and ate my supper. 

FLora. But why should he want you not to 
say anything about Klopstock? [Enter Cepric, 
in a lounge suit, somewhat awry, with a hat. 
FLORA continues in same tone to CHARLES.] 
Here, have this last one [offering him another 
sandwich. To Cepric.] It appears you’ve been 
eating what doesn’t belong to you; so I’ve done 
my best with bananas and stale bread to fill 
the breach. 

CHARLES [nervous]. You’ve forgotten your 
hair, my boy. 

Cepric [with a gesture; low, to CHARLES}. 
Hook it! [He repeats the gesture. Exit 
CHARLES, unwillingly, into bouse.| 

Fora [primly]. I’m just going. I meant to 
leave before any of you were up. I thought 
that would be the wisest thing to do. But 
Charlie begged me to stop and look after him 
a bit. 

Cepric. What’s he been entertaining you 
with? 

Fiora. Oh! His grievances. They’re rather 
real, you know. 

Cepric. Do you know, when I went in just 
now, | was meaning to knock at your door and 
ask you to get up at once. Curious thing, that 
you should have been coming downstairs at 
that very moment! 

Fiora. Why this desire to begin the day so 
early? 

Cepric. Look here. Flora, let’s go, now! 
Fisher won’t be up, but the car’s cleaned and 
there’s plenty of petrol. Come on. Just you 
and I. 

FLorA [innocently]. Where? 

Cepric. Colchester. I can wake the Bishop, 
and tell him we want the job done at eight 
o'clock instead of twelve. Any old verger and 
charwoman will do for witnesses. The thing 
will be all over before the mater’s out of bed. 
We can telephone to ’em from Colchester with 
the pleasing news. [Pause. As FLorA says notb- 
ing, be continues, rather less confidently.) It'll 
give ’em an appetite for breakfast. 

Fiora [ironically]. Any other details? 

Cepric [with rough persuasiveness|. Come on! 

Fora [ironically]. Have you decided that 
we are to get married, after all? 

Cepric. Well —a marriage can’t be broken 
off like —like this! It’s unthinkable. What 
would any unprejudiced outsider say, if he was 
asked? He’d say we were off our blooming 
heads. The thing simply won’t bear examina- 
tion. [Moves towards her.| Come — 

Fora. And I’m to be carried by stormr 
. . . Great saving of argument! - 

Cepric. Now, listen. 
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Fiora. Well? 

Cepric. Will you talk man to man? 
Straight? 

Fiora. As one honest Injun to another! 

Cepric [picking up a dish off the table]. \f you 
make one more joke I’ll smash every darned bit 
of crockery on this table. [Gesture of destruc- 
tion.] 

Fora [coldly]. Now, if I agree to listen 
quietly and talk reasonably, it mustn’t be under- 
stood that I’m open to argument. [Sits down.] 

Cepric. All right, all right! 

Fitora. Because I’m not — I’m not — I’m 
not! The thing that’s — that’s really upset our 
apple-cart may seem perfectly childish to the 
unprejudiced outsider. But I don’t propose to 
consult the unprejudiced outsider. Might as 
well take the case before a jury and engage 
a couple of K. C.’s. You know as well as I 
know that it isn’t perfectly childish. It isn’t 
childish at all. It’s fundamental. We’ve been 
unlucky. But then, in another sense, we’ve been 
lucky. We're free. We aren’t tied, thank 
heaven. Man to man, Cedric, it would be too 
much humiliation — yes, humiliation — for me 
to marry anybody that looks on marriage as you 
look onit. And as it’s just as impossible for you 
to change your opinion as it is for me to change 
mine, we sha’n’t exactly go down to Colchester 
this morning — more’s the pity! 

Cepric. Well, | have changed my opinion. 
So let’s go. 

FLora. You’ve changed your opinion? How 
have you changed your opinion? 

Cepric. I’ve sat there all this blessed night, 
thinking it over. 

Fora. Really? 

Cepric. Yes. Doyou suppose I could sleep, 
any more than you could? What do you take 
me for? The more | thought it over, the more 
I saw I’d been mistaken. Now — half a min- 
ute! I can’t honestly blame myself for yester- 
day, you know, and so I won’t pretend to — 
especially as we’re talking straight. I told you 
what I felt right out, and then I offered to give 
way. I couldn’t do anything else. Well, you 
wouldn’t have that. Mind you, I think you 
were quite right in refusing to let me give way 
against my better judgment! I admire you for 
that, even more than I did. But I don’t give 
way now against my judgment; I give way 
with it. 

Fora. But how has your judgment altered? 
Why? 

Cepric. | don’t know. How do people’s 
judgments alter? I gradually saw the force of 
what you'd said. Of course a man’s marriage 
must come in front of everything else. Of 
course the idea of letting any business matter 


interfere with the honeymoon is monstrous. 
I cannot imagine how it was I couldn’t see that 
yesterday. The only explanation is that, up to 
yesterday, I’d never lived for anything except 
my job. Force of habit! One has to get a bit 
used to a new state of affairs. 1 suppose it was 
the sudden shock of the news that sent me a bit 
off the track. Look here, Flora. You don’t 
want me to go on in this strain. You don’t 
want me togrovel. I’m not the grovelling sort. 
. . . | was mistaken. 

FLora [ina new, quiet tone]. Cedric, what hap- 
pened in your mother’s study after I went up- 
stairs last night? 

Cepric. Nothing whatever. I cleared out 
instantly afterwards. I’ve been here ever since, 
and | haven’t spoken toa soul except Charlie. 
Why? 

Fiora. Nothing. 

Cepric. But why do you say “Nothing” 
like that? 

Fora. Cedric, I was just wondering how this 
conversion of yours really did come about. It 
occurred to me that perhaps something might 
have happened — in business 

Cepric_ [nervous]. How — “something” in 
business? 

Fora. Something — I don’t know — some- 
thing that would leave you free, after all, for a 
full month, so that in being converted you 
wouldn’t have to sacrifice anything at all. 

Cepric. But how could anything have hap- 
pened? 

Fiora. | don’t know. But with that tele- 
phone so handy in your mother’s study ! 
All manner of things happen nowadays over 
the telephone — especially in the middle of the 
night. 

Cepric [relieved — affecting a cheerful irony). 
What notions she does get into her head! My 
dear girl, nothing whatever has happened — so 
far as I know. Of course, nothing could. My 
conversion — as you call it — is due simply and 
solely to my thinking things over. 

Fiora. Honour bright! 

Cepric [firmly]. Certainly! ... Then you 
really imagined I was capable of such — you 
couldn’t trust me 

Fiora. It isn’t you I couldn’t trust. It’s the 
human nature im you that i had my doubts 
about. It’s always so apt to get the better of 
people and make them play tricks they’d never 
dream of by themselves. 

Cepric [shocked but forgiving]. Fluff! 

FLora [somewbat coldly]. 1’m only being man 
to man. 

Cepric. Look here, Flora. It’s barely twelve 
hours since that vulgar idiot Klopstock shoved 
himself into our honeymoon. Barely twelve 
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hours. We were in love with each other up 
till then, weren’t we? [Silence.]| Weren’t we? 

Fora [primly]. Yes. 

Cepric. Very much? [Silence.] 1 say, very 
much? 

FiLora [more primly]. Yes. 

-Cepric. Well, if you know as much about 
human nature as you make out, you know per- 
fectly well that we must still be very much in 
love with each other. I mean now, bere! Any 
one might think, to hear some of the talk that 
went on last night, and even to see us at this 
moment, that we didn’t care twopence for each 
other. But a passion won’t be knocked on the 
head like that. You can’t get over it — we're 
still damnably in love. We've had a row — 
good! It’s been an infernal nuisance — good! 
I’ve been an ass, if you like — good! And what 
then? You’re in love with a man who’s been an 
ass — that’s all. But you are in love with him. 
Moreover, he’s ceased to be an ass! . . . Now, 
Flora, one ass is enough. Are you going to 
listen to reason, or not? 

FLora. But your mother 

Cepric [picking up a piece of crockery and 
dashing it violently to the ground; then, controlling 
himself, after a pause, in a low, tense voice). My 
mother be blowed! 

[A pause. Mr. and Mrs. R. H. appear at the 
house door. They show surprise at the spec- 
tacle of FLORA and CEpRIC. 

Fora [advancing to meet CepRic, with an 

appealing, undecided gesture]. Cedric! 

[FLora suddenly perceives Mr.and Mrs.R.H., 
and completely changes her attitude, going 
towards them. 

Mrs. R. H. Really 

FLorA [lightly]. So we’ve all got up with the 
sparrows! 

Mr. R. H. No. These two particular spar- 
rows have just come out for a breath of air 
before retiring to their nest for the day. 
[ Yawns.] 

Mrs. R. H. Work is work, young lady, and 
insists on being done — [with meaning] whatever 
else happens or does not happen. 

Fiora. Ah! The birth-rate article — has the 
poor thing been declining all this time? 

Cepric [anxious for his parents to depart). 
Mother, you ought to go to bed at once — you 
look absolutely exhausted. 

Mrs. R. H. Is it surprising? I was just say- 
ing to your father that if this kind of thing was 
likely to occur often I should have to devise 
some way of procuring tea at sunrise. 

FLoraA. But do you want some tea? 

Mrs. R. H. I never want what I can’t have. 
] shall doubtless hold out till eight o’clock, 

Cepric. Couldn’t the dad make you some? 








Mrs. R. H. Impossible, child! At four 
o'clock in the morning! 

Mr. R. H. The cook always locks up the 
kitchen to keep Cuthbert and Fisher out. 

Cepric. Seems odd that in a house like this 
you can’t have a cup of tea whenever you 
happen to want it! 

Mrs. R. H. [coldly, resenting this criticism of 
her housekeeping|. Father, shall we go? 

Fiora. May I give you some tea? 

Mrs. R. H. It’s very good of you to offer me 
tea in my own garden, but 

Fora [with great charm]. Not at all. [Opening 
her bag.) | have my Thermos. | filled it yester- 
day before starting. You see, we had no pro- 
gramme and | didn’t know where we might 
ultimately be landed. Besides, I never travel 
without it. [She unscrews the flask and pours 
out the steaming tea into the patent cover, 
then undoes a little packet containing sugar.] One 
lump, isn’t it? [Handing the cup, with a spoon, 
to Mrs. R. H., who accepts it.] Sit down and 
drink it. I guessed about forty places where I 
might pour that tea out — and they were all 
wrong! [Mrs. R. H. discovers that the tea is 
scalding.| It is hot, isn’t it? 

Mrs. R. H. [sipping]. I’m afraid you didn’t 
sleep very well, Flora. 

FLtora. Why? 

Mrs. R. H. You’re down so_ exceedingly 
early. 

Fiora. The fact is, | could not get off to sleep. 

Mr. R. H. [half to himself]. | put a complete 
set of my wife’s novels in each of the spare bed- 
rooms only yesterday [with a faint air of being 
puzzled]. 

FLtora. Another cup? 

Mrs. R. H. No, thanks. Excellent. 

FLora. I’m so glad I was here. You know, 
it’s quite easy to have tea at any hour of the 
night. But, of course, with all your other work, 
you can’t be troubled with the little details of 
housekeeping. 

Mrs. R. H. [nettled]|. My other work! ... 
No doubt, when you're settled down with 
Cedric, you will be able to show him what true 
housekeepmg really is. 

Fiora. Settled down with Cedric! 

Mrs. R. H. My dear, I had intended to make 
no comment on the singular coincidence of you 
and Cedric being here in the garden at four in 
the morning. I did not mean to enquire into 
the significance of this broken crockery, nor of 
your attitude and tone to Cedric before you 
caught sight of me. But I am a trained ob- 
server. You may remember that last night—— 

Cepric. Mater, why don’t you go to bed? 

Mrs. R. H. You may remember that last 
night I hinted that before very long you'd 
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probably be throwing yourself into Cedric’s 
arms. [Benevolently.| And I’m delighted to see 
that pride has not stood in your way. Delighted! 
How you got him down here into the garden 
] don’t know, and it doesn’t matter. [Slight 
pause.) 

Fiora [to Cedric]. Anything to say? 

Cepric. You’re quite wrong, mother. The 
fact is, I’ve now come to the conclusion that 
Flora was perfectly right 
last night. 

Mrs. R. H. About what? 

Cepric. In arguing that 
nothing ought to stand in 
the way of the honeymoon, 
And I’ve just been telling 
her so. 

Fora. But he forgot to 
tell me that there zs nothing 
now to stand in the way of 
the honeymoon. 

Mrs. R. H. What do you 
mean? 

Ftora. Klopstock has W/f#% 
broken his leg, and can’t 
move for at least six weeks. // 
[Startled movement by Cepric. *' 
Quietly gracious, to CEpRICc.] 
Didn’t you know? [Silence.] 
Cedric, didn’t you know? 

Cepric [with gruff reluc- 
tance]. Yes. ... Of course 
Charlie gave me away? 

Fora. Charlie merely told 
me, as he told you. 

Mrs. R. H. Everything is an 
all right, then. 

Fora. Do you think so? 
Cedric and I were supposed 
to be talking like honest In- 
juns 

Mrs. R.H. Honest Injuns? 

Fiora. Well, as man to man, then. Anyway, 
straight! And yet, he positively assured me 
that nothing had happened to influence him, 
except my arguments. Whereas the fact was, 
he knew that, owing to this broken leg, he could 


Mrs. R. H. 





go away with a perfectly easy conscience. My 
arguments hadn’t influenced him at all. His 
principles haven’t really changed at all! But, 


now he’s safe as regards Klopstock, he doesn’t 
care a fig for his principles. His mind is free 
for pleasure now — it wasn’t before; and so, in 
order to enjoy himself for a month, he’d sacri- 
fice any principles. Just like a man, that is! 
And there’s something else. He was so des- 
perately and madly anxious to have me that he 
told another simply appalling, cold-blooded fib. 
He said that he had sat up all through the night, 
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thinking over my arguments, without a wink 
of sleep. I suppose he thought that would 
touch me. Now, the truth is that he slept very 
well, and woke up with such an appetite that he 
ate the whole of Charlie’s supper except two 
bananas. I won’t mention his references to his 
mother. But I think I’ve said enough to show 
that I didn’t come down at four o’clock in the 
morning precisely in order to throw myself into 
your son’s arms. Can you 
imagine a woman silly 
enough to marry a man 
who, on the very. day of the 
wedding, would try to de- 
ceive her as Cedric has tried 
to deceive me? 

Mrs. R. H. [majestic]. 
Father! We had better go. 
[She moves towards house. 
After reflection, savagely to 
FLora, over her shoulder.| | 
rejoice that the breach is 
now definite. 

[Exit into house. CEDRIC 
moodily goes up garden 
out of sight. 

Mr. R. H._ [protesting}. 
Hannah! [Half to himself, 
looking at his watch.| An 
inflammable hour — four 
o'clock! 

WCB y FLtora. We scem to be 

- \Gyius left alone together. 
a: Mr. R.H. [cheerfully]. Yes, 
but I must go. 

FLora. However do you 
manage to be always so calm 
and cheerful? I’ve noticed 
you in the most difficult sit- 
uations —— 

Mr.R.H. You have... . 
You see, I’ve my own pri- 
vate life to fall back on. . 

Fiora [interested]. Have you? 
never 

Mr. R. H. [tapping bis forebead]. Here! 

Fora. I see. 

Mr. R. H. And my collection — that always 
keeps me amused. 

Fiora. Your collection? 

Mr. R. H. My collection of private opinions. 
[Tapping his bead.| Here, too! 

Mrs. R. H. [off]. Father! 

Mr. R. H. [with cheerful acquiescence]. Yes, 
my dear. [Jo Fiora.] Au revoir—I1_ hope. 
[Exit into house. Vague noise of CEprRIc pri- 
vately cursing behind, out of sight.] 

FLorA [going up a little]. Cedric, when you’ve 
done swearing up there, I want to apologise 
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to you. [Reénter Cepric. They look at each 
otber.| 

Cepric. Apologise? 

Fora. My human nature ran away with me. 
My human nature couldn’t resist the temptation 
to fulfill your prayer. You demanded that your 
mother should be blowed — and she has been. 
Unfortunately, it meant your being blowed, too. 
Now, let’s go. 

Cepric. Go where? 

Fora [innocently]. To Colchester, of course. 
Isn’t there a newspaper train about a quarter 
past fiver 

Cepric [shaking his head in amaze}. |’m 
dashed if | know where | am! 

Fiora. I’m dashed if you are quite wide 
awake, my poor boy. Can’t you see how amply 
you've proved that you look on marriage as 
seriously as any woman could desire — more 
seriously than any woman ouglit to desire? 
Last night you hesitated to sacrifice your aéro- 
plane to me. But this morning you tell the 
most frightful lies on the chance of getting hold 
of me — although I gave you every encourage- 
ment to be truthful. You take the most fright- 
ful risks of being found out. You'll run any 
danger of trouble and unhappiness in the future 
if only you can capture me now. You smash 
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crockery. You behave meanly, miserably. You 
forfeit your own self-respect. Cedric, that is 
what I like. It’s just that that shows how much 
in earnest you are. Your deeds are far superior 
to your arguments. . . . Cedric 

Cepric. What? ; 

Fiora. After all, your dear mother’s pro- 
phecy was quite correct. | was just going to 
throw myself into your arms — but, of course, | 
couldn’t do it while she was there, could I? 
[Picks up Thermos cup, to screw it on to the flask. 
Holding it at arm’s length.| Henceforth sacred! 
[Cepric roughly seizes and kisses ber.) 

Fiora [after freeing herself, as she puts the 
flask in the bag]. It’s a good thing | like them 
rough. 

Cepric. What? 

Fora. A man — and his chin. 

Cepric [snatching at the bag and looking at bis 
watch]. Let’s go out by the garden. . . . Prob- 
ably find a cab. Motor would make too much 
noise and rouse the mater. She'll never get 
over this. 

Fiora [calmly]. Oh, yes, she will. We all 
shall. [Stops]. But my trunks, and yours? 

Cepric. I'll wire to Charlie from Liver- 
pool Street to bring them down — confound 
him! 
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SONG OF THE DAGGER 


A ROUMANIAN FOLK-SONG 


(Done into English by Carmen Sylva) 


HE dagger at my belt it dances 
Whene’er I dance; 


But when I drink the foaming wine-cup, 
Then it grows sad; 
For it is thirsty too, the dagger — 
It thirsts for blood! 


““Give, give me drink,” it saith, ““O Master, 
For if | wear no stain of crimson, 5 
The sunshine is ashamed to glitter 
Upon my blade. 
Then give, that I too may be drunken 
With the warm blood that flows from wounds. 
The maids will find thy kisses sweeter 
When thou hast quenched my thirst, 
And I shall dance, when thou art dancing, 
More gaily at thy belt.” 


Did I but heed my dagger, now at night-time 
I should find thee, love. 
Beneath thy shift | should seek out so deftly 
The spot where beats thy heart, 
And pour thy blood’s red warmth out for my dagger, 
Because thy kiss, O love, thou has denied me, 
And because I for that kiss have thirsted, 
Even as the dagger thirsteth for thy blood. 


Then will the sunshine sparkle and be merry, 
Seeing the red young blood, 

Yea, and the merry sunbeams they shall dry it, 
Together with my tears. 

My tears and thy blood shall flow together, 
Mingled like rivers twain; 

And though thy blood be hot, yet it can never 
Be burning as my tears. 

Nay, but thy blood will wonder when it feeleth 
How burning are my tears. 


The dagger at my belt it dances 
Whene’er | dance; 

But when I drink the foaming wine-cup, 
Then it grows sad; 

For it is thirsty too, the dagger — 
It thirsts for blood! 
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THE NEW YORK CLOAK- 
’ STRIKE 


BY 


EDITH WYATT 


ORTY million dollars is invested in 

New York in the making of women’s 

cloaks, skirts, and suits. One hun- 

dred and eighty million dollars’ worth 

of these garments are produced in 

New York in a year.* Between sixty and sev- 

enty thousand organized men and women in the 

city are employed in these industries. The union 

members constitute ninety-five per cent of the 

workers engaged in the trade, and about ten 
thousand of these members are women.f 

It seems at first strange to find that the mul- 
titudinous fields of the metropolitan needle 
trades — industries traditionally occupied by 
sewing-women — are, in fact, far more heavily 
crowded with sewing-men. There is, however, a 
division of labor: the men doing practically all 
the cutting, machine sewing, and pressing, and in 
many cases working at hand finishing; the women 
almost never cutting, machine sewing, or press- 
ing, and in all cases working at hand finishing. 

A general strike, involving all these men and 
women in the cloak-making trade, was declared 
on the 8th of July, 1910. The industry had 
for years burdened both its men and women 
workers with certain grave difficulties — an 
unstandardized wage, the sub-contracting sys- 
tem, competition with home work, and long 
seasonal hours. 

The whole cloak-making trade presents, to 
an outside observer, the kaleidoscopic interest 
of a population not static. The cutter of one 
decade is the employer of another decade. In 
the general strike of the cloak-makers in 1896 
nearly all the manufacturers were German. In 
the strike of last summer nearly all the manu- 
facturers were Galician or Russian. 

This aspect of the New York needle trades 
must be borne in mind in realizing those occur- 
rences in the last strike that led to the present 
joint effort of both manufacturers and workers 
to standardize the wage scale, to regulate 
seasonal hours, to abolish the sub-contracting 





* Printed statement of the Cloak, Skirt, and Suit Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association, July 11, 1910. 

+ Estimate of the Waverly Place office of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, November 20 to 30, 1910. 
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system and home work, and to establish the 
preferential union shop throughout the metro- 
politan industry. 

Dr. Henry Moskowitz, an effective non-par- 
tisan leader in achieving the settlement of the 
strike, was an eye-witness and student cf all its 
crises; and the outline of its history below is 
mainly based upon his chronicle and observation. 


Cloak-Makers Heroic in Time of War, 
Feeble in Time of Peace 


Between the cloak-makers and the manufac- 
turers of New York a contest, waged in numer- 
ous strikes, had continued for twenty-five years. 
The agreements reached at the close of these 
strikes had been only temporary, because the 
cloak-makers were never able to maintain a 
union strong enough to hold the points won at 
the close of the struggle. The cloak-makers 
had always proved themselves heroic strikers, 
but feeble unionists, lacking sustained power. 
Again and again, men and women who had 
been sincerely ready to risk starvation for the 
justice of their claims during the fight would 
in peace become indifferent, fail to attend union 
meetings, fail to pay union dues; and the or- 
ganization, strong in the time of defeat, would 
weaken through the members’ negligence in the 
critical hour of an ill-established success. 

The main contestants in this struggle had 
been the cloak-makers on one side, and on the 
other the manufacturers belonging to the Cloak 
and Suit Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion. The majority of the manufacturers in the 
association control large West Side establish- 
ments, and supply fifty per cent of the New 
York output, though they represent only a small 
percentage of the cloak houses of New York. 
These cloak houses altogether number between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred, most of them on 
the East Side and the lower West Side, manufac- 
turing cheap and medium-grade clothing. Such 
smaller houses had frequently broken the strikes 
of the last twenty-five years by temporary agree- 
ments in which they afterward proved treacher- 
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ous to the workers. Many small dealers had be- 
come rich merchants through suchstrike harvests. 
On this account the cloak-makers naturally 
distrusted employers’ agreements. On the 
other hand, in many instances in the settlement 
of former strikes, cloak-makers had made with 
certain dealers secret terms which enabled them 
to undersell their competitors. For this reason 
the manufacturers naturally distrusted cloak- 
makers’ agreements. With these mutual sus- 
picions, the strike of 1910 began in June in two 
houses, an East Side and a West Side house. 
From the first house the workers went out be- 
cause of the sub-contracting system, and from 
the second practically on account of lockout. 


Hordes of Immigrants Join the Strike 


On the 3d of July a large mass meeting of 
10,000 cloak-makers gathered in Madison 
Square Garden. It was decided that the ques- 
tion of a general strike should be put to the 
vote of the 10,000 union members. All but 
about 600 voted in favor of the strike, and 
of these 600 the majority afterward declared 
that they, too, were in sympathy with the action. 
Within the next week an army of over 40,000 
men and women in the New York garment trade 
joined the Cloak and Suit Makers’ Union. 

These crowds poured into the three union 
offices, filling the building entries, the streets 
before them, reaching sometimes around the 
block — great processions of Roumanians, Hun- 
garians, Poles, Germans, Italians, Galicians, 
and Russians, the last two nationalities in 
the greatest numbers, men and women who 
had been driven out of Europe by military con- 
scription, by persecution and pillage: bearded 
patriarchs; nicely dressed young girls with copies 
of Sudermann and Gorky under their arms; 


shawled, wigged women with children clinging - 


to their skirts; handsome young Jews who 
might have stood as models for clothiers’ ad- 
vertisements — cutters, pressers, operators, fin- 
ishers, sub-contractors, and sub-sub-contractors; 
for these, too, struck with all the rest. In 
watching these sewing-men and sewing-women 
streaming through tthe union office on Tenth 
Street, it seemed to an onlooker that almost no 
economic procession could ever before have com- 
prised elements so very catholic and various. 
Who could lead such a body? Indeed, no one 
man can be said to have led the 60,000 New 
York cloak-makers. In the absence of such 
control, the corps of more prominent union 
officers and their attorney, Meyer London, and 
through these men the multitudes of the union 
members, were virtually guided by an East 
Side Yiddish paper, the Vorwarts. 
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Small Manufacturers Forced to Capitulate 


In the meantime, while these multituces 
were flocking into the union early in July, the 
Cloak Manufacturers’ Association, represent- 
ing beforehand about seventy-five houses, 
had by the inclusion of many smaller firms 
extended its membership to twelve hundred 
establishments.* 

Soon after the formation of the alliance it 
became apparent to the smaller firms that the 
larger ones felt that they could beat their op- 
ponents by a waiting game. The smaller firms, 
with their lesser capital, scarcely more able 
than their workers to exist through a prolonged 
beleaguering of the cloak-makers, felt that the 
present stand of the larger manufacturers in- 
volved not only beating the unionists, but 
driving themselves, the weaker manufacturers, 
out of the industry. 

Little by little, they left the association, 
sought the union headquarters, and settled 
with the cloak-makers. By the end of July 
and the first week in August, six hundred 
smaller firms, employing altogether 20,000 
cloak-makers, had settled.| In many instances 
the men and women marched back to their 
work with bands of music playing and with fly- 
ing flags and banners. 

In July two attempts were made, on behalf 
of the cloak-makers, by the State Board of 
Arbitration to induce the manufacturers to 
meet the union members and to arbitrate with 
them. These attempts failed because the union 
insisted on the question of the closed shop as 
essential. The manufacturers refused to arbi- 
trate the question of the closed ‘shop. 


* For this account of the position of different cloak manufacturers 
the writer wishes to acknowledge the kindness of Miss Mary Brown 
Sumner, of the Survey. 


+ These were the most important clauses of these early settle- 
ments as regards women workers: 

I. The said firm hereby engages the Union to perform all the 
tailoring, operating, pressing. finishing, cu'ting, and buttonhole- 
making work to be done by the firm in the cloak and suit business 
during one year from date; and the Union agrees to perform said 
work in a good and workmanlike manner. 

II. During the continuance of this agreement, operators shall be 
paid in accordance with the annexed price list. he following is 
the scale of wages for week hands: skirt-makers, not less than $24 
per week; skirt-basters, not less than $15 per week; skirt-finishers, 
not less than $12 per week; buttonhole-makers, not less than $1.10 
per hundred buttonholes. ; ; ee 

Ill. A working week shall consist of forty-eight hours in six 
working days. 

IV. No overtime work shall be permitted between the fifteenth 
day of November and the fifteenth day of January and during the 
months of June and July. During the rest of the year employees 
may be required to work overtime, provided all the employees of 
the firm as well as all the of pee of the outside contractors of 
the firm are engaged to the full capacity of the factories. No over- 
time shall be permitted on Saturday, nor on any day for more than 
two and a half hours, nor before 8 a. m. or after 8p.m. | or over- 
time work the employees shall receive double the usual pav. No 
contracting or sub-contracting shall be permitted by the firm inside 
its factory, and no operator or finisher shall be permitted more than 
one helper. 

XII, No work shall be given employees to be done at their homes 

XV. Only members of respective locals above named shall be 
employed by the firm to do the said work. 
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Filene of ‘Boston Ends the “Deadlock 


At this juncture a public-spirited retailer of 
Boston, Mr. Lincoln Filene, entered the con- 
troversy. Mr. Filene resolved that, as a large 
consumer, he and his class had no right to shirk 
their responsibility by passively acquiescing in 
sweat-shop conditions. As an intermediary 
between the wholesaler and the public, the re- 
tailer had an important part in the conflict, not 
only because he suffered directly from the tem- 
porary paralysis of the industry, but also be- 
cause his indifference to the claims of the worker 
for a just wage, sanitary factory conditions, 
abolition of home work, and for a decent working 
day was equivalent to an active complicity in 
the guilt of the manufacturer. Through Mr. 
Filene’s intervention, the manufacturers and 
the union officials agreed to confer, and to 
request Mr. Louis Brandeis of Boston to act 
as chairman. 


Mr. Louis ‘Brandeis Chosen as Mediator 


Mr. Brandeis had, at the outset, the confi- 
dence of both parties. Each side recognized in 
him that combination of wide legal learning and 
a social economic sense which had made him 
an effective participant in the development of 
the progressive political and industrial policies 
of the nation. The employers welcomed Mr. 
Brandeis because they had faith in his sense of 
fairness. The cloak-makers welcomed him be- 
cause of his brilliant and signal service to the 
entire trade-union movement in securing from 
the United States Supreme Court the decision 
that declared constitutional the ten-hour law 
for the women laundry workers of Oregon. 

The conference that was to have determined 
the industrial fortunes of more than 40,000 New 
York workers for the following year opened on 
Thursday morning, July 28, in a small room in 
the Metropolitan Life Building. Mr. Brandeis 
was in the chair. On one side of a long table 
sat the ten representatives of the cloak-makers 
—including their attorney, a member of the Vor- 
warts staff, and the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Garment Workers’ Union, all three men 
of middle age, intellectual faces, and sociologi- 
cal education, keenly identified with the ideas 
and principles of the workers; three or four 
rather younger representatives of the cloak- 
makers, alert and thoroughly Americanized; 
and three older men who had fought through- 
out the quarter-of-a-century contest, men with 
the sort of trade education that nothing but a 
working experience can give, deeply imbued 
with the traditions of that struggle, a hostility 
to “scabs,” a distrust (too often well founded) 


of employers, and an unshaken belief in the 
general panacea of the closed shop — a subject 
which was, by agreement, to remain undis- 
cussed in the conference. All these men, with 
the exception of their attorney; Mr. London, 
had cut and sewed on the benches of the gar- 
ment trade. On the other side of the table sat 
the ten representatives of the manufacturers, 
some of them men of wide culture and learning, 
versed in philosophies, and prominent mem- 
bers of the Ethical Society, some of them New 
York financiers who had come from East Side 
sweat-shops. Perhaps the most eager opponent 
of the closed shop in their body was a cosmo- 
politan young manufacturer, a linguist and 
“literary” man, interested in “style” from 
every point of view, who had introduced into 
the New York trade from abroad a considerable 
number of the cloak designs now widely worn 
throughout America. He is said at one time to 
have remarked, “ Le cloak c’est mot.” One of the 
manufacturers had been a strike leader in 1896. 
“Your bitterest opponent of fourteen years ago 
sits on the same side of the table with you 
now,” said one of the older cloak-makers, in 
a deep, intense voice, as the men took their 
places. 


The Conference Splits on the ‘‘ Closed 
Shop’’ 


Mr. Brandeis opened the conference with 
these words: “‘Gentlemen, we have come to- 
gether in a matter which we must all recognize 
is a very serious and an important business — 
not only to settle this strike, but to create a 
relation which will prevent similar strikes in the 
future. That work is one which, it seems to 
me, is approached in a spirit that makes the 
situation a very hopeful one, and I am sure, 
from my conferences with counsel of both par- 
ties* and with individual members whom they 
represent, that those who are here are all here 
with that desire.” 

Up to a certain point in the conference, which 
lasted for three days, this seemed to be true. 
The manufacturers agreed to abolish home 
work, to abolish sub-contracting, to give a 
weekly half holiday, besides the Jewish Sab- 
bath, during June, July, and August, and to 
limit overtime work to two hours and a half a 
day during the busy season, with no work per- 
mitted after half past eight at night or before 
eight in the morning. Beyond this, the ques- 
tion of hours was left to arbitration. Also, the 
question of wages was left to arbitration. 

The last subject to be dealt with at the 


* Mr. Meyer London for the cloak-makers, and Mr. Julius Cohen 
for the manufacturers. 
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Brandeis conference was the general methed 
of enforcing agreements between the Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the union. It was 
in this discussion that the question of the 
closed shop and the open shop came before 
the conference. 

Though the union leaders had agreed to elim- 
inate the discussion of the closed shop before 
they entered into negotiations, it was almost 
impossible for them to refrain from  sug- 
gesting it as a means of enforcing agreements. 
As one of the cloak-makers, one of the old 
leaders of the labor movement of America, 
said: ‘‘This organization of cloak-makers in 
the city of New York can only control the situ- 
ation where union people are employed. They 
have absolutely no control of the situation 
where non-union people are employed. They 
cannot enforce any rules, nor any discipline of 
any kind, shape, or description, and if we are 
to codperate in any way that will be absolutely 
effective, then the . . . Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; . . . it seems to me, should see that 
the necessary first step is that they shall run 
union shops.” * 

The union shop the speaker had in mind, 
the union shop advocated by the Vorwdarts and 
desired, as it proved, by a majority of the work- 
ers, was a different matter from the closed shop, 
which constitutes a trade monopoly by limiting 
the membership of a trade to a certain compar- 
atively small number of workers. 

The institution of the closed shop is by inten- 
tion autocratic and exclusive. The institution 
of the union shop is by intention democratic 
and inclusive. With the cloak-makers’ organi- 
zation, entrance into the union was almost a 
matter of form. There were no prohibitive ini- 
tiation fees, or dues, as in other unions. They 
offered every non-union man and woman an 
opportunity to join their ranks. 

The manufacturers contended that they had 
no objection to the voluntary enlistment of non- 
union men in union ranks; but they would not 
insist that all their workers belong to the union. 


The ‘‘ Preferential Shop’’ is Presented 


This deadlock was reached on the third day 
of the conference. At this point Mr. Brandeis 
brought before the meeting the opinion that 
“‘an effective coéperation between the manu- 
facturers and the union . . . would involve, 

. of necessity, a strong union. I real- 
ize,” he said, “from a consideration of... 
general union questions, that in the ordinary 
open shop, where that prevails, there is great 
difficulty in building up the union. I felt, 


* Stenographic minutes of the Brandeis conference. 
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therefore, particularly in view of the fact that 
so many of the members of the Garment- 
Workers’ Union are recent members, that to 
make an effective union it was necessary that 
you should be aided... by the manufac- 
turers, . . . and that aid could be effectively 
... given by providing that the manufac- 
turers should, in the employment of labor here- 
after, give preference to union men, where the 
union men were equal in efficiency to any non- 
union applicants. . . . That presented in the 
rough what seemed to me a proper basis for 
coming together. . . . I think, if such an ar- 
rangement as we have discussed can be accom- 
plished, it will be the greatest advance not only 
that unionism has made in this country, but it 
would be one of the greatest advances that has 
generally been made in improving the condition 
of the workingman, for which unionism is merely 
an instrument.” 

This, then, was the first public presentation 
of the idea of the preferential shop. Mr. Bran- 
deis, as a result-of close study of labor disputes 
and a rich experience in settling strikes, had 
reached the conclusion that the position of the 
adherents of the closed as well as those of the 
open shop was economically and socially un- 
tenable. The inherent objection to the closed 
shop, he contends, is that it creates an ‘uncon- 
trolled and irresponsible monopoly of labor. 

On the other hand, the so-called open shop, 
even if conducted with fairness and honesty on 
the part of the employer, is apt to result in a 
disintegration of the union. It has been a fre- 
quent experience of organized labor that, even 
after a strike has been won, men drop out of the 
union and leave the burden of union obligation 
to the loyal minority, who, weakened in num- 
bers, face not only a loss of what the strike has 
gained, but a retrogression of those union 
standards that have been the result of past 
struggles and sacrifices. 

By the preferential union plan, when an em- 
ployer obliges himself to prefer union to non- 
union men, a union man in good standing, that 
is, a union man who has paid his dues and met 
his union obligations, is insured employment 
to a limited extent, and the dues represent a 
premium paid by him for such employment. 

It was not an easy task to secure assent to 
this idea from the manufacturers, for Mr. 
Brandeis made it clear that, while the plan did 
not oblige the manufacturers to coerce men 
into joining the union, it clearly placed them 
on record in favor of a trade-union, and obliged 
them to do nothing, directly or indirectly, to 
injure the union, and positively to do every- 
thing in their power, outside of coercion, to 
strengthen the union. 
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In Mr. Brandeis’ appeal to the union repre- 
sentatives he referred to the history of the 
Cloak-Makers’ Union as a telling illustration of 
the futility of their past policy. He pointed 
out that the membership of the union during a 
strike was no test of its strength —a union’s 
solidity rested upon its membership in time of 
peace. Were they not justified in assuming 
that what had occurred in the past of the Cloak- 
Makers’ Union would occur in the future, and 
that its membership would dwindle to a small 
number of the faithful? How could this organ- 
ization be permanently strengthened? 

Cloak-making, as a seasonal trade, offered a 
fair field for proving the efficiency of the prefer- 
ential plan, for in the slack season the manu- 
facturers must, by its terms, prefer union men. 
The industrial situation provided a test of this 
good faith. The union leaders could then 
effectively show the non-union worker the ad- 
vantage of union membership. 

The final formulation of the preferential 
union shop, as presented by Mr. Brandeis, Mr. 
London, and Mr. Cohen, was this: “‘ The manu- 
facturers can and will declare in appropriate 
terms their sympathy with the union, their 
desire to aid and strengthen the union, and 
their agreement that, as between union and 
non-union men of equal ability to do the job, 
the union men shall be given the preference.” 


New Plan Received with Suspicion by 
Union Men 


The manufacturers were willing to make this 
agreement. But the representatives of the 
union received it with a natural suspicion bred 
by years of oppression. ‘“‘Can the man who 
has ground us down year after year suddenly 
be held by a sentiment for the organization he 
has fought for a quarter of a century?” they 
asked. ‘‘Between union and non-union men, 
will he candidly give the preference to union 
men of equal ability? Will he not rather, since 
the question of ability is a matter of personal 
judgment and is left to his judgment, prefer the 
non-union man, and justify his preference by a 
pretense, in each case, that he considers the 
skill of the non-union man superior?” 

Nevertheless, a majority of the leaders of 
the cloak-makers were willing to try the plan. 
A minority refused. This minority was in- 


fluenced partly by its certain knowledge that 
the 40,000 cloak-makers would never accept an 
agreement based on the idea of the preferential 
union shop, and partly by its complete distrust 
of the good will of the manufacturers. 
minority was trusted and powerful. 
The conference ended. 


The 
It won. 








THE NEW YORK CLOAK-MAKERS’ STRIKE 


““The Open Shop with Honey’’ 


The Vorwdarts printed a statement that the 
preferential shop was “the open shop with 
honey.” The news of the Brandeis conference 
reached the cloak-makers through the bulletins 
of this paper; and, during its progress and after 
its close, frantic crowds stood before the office 
on the lower East Side, waiting for these bul- 
letins, eager for the victory of the closed shop, 
the panacea for all industrial evils. 

After the decision of the leaders, after the 
breaking of the conference, the cloak-makers 
who had settled gave fifteen per cent of their 
wages to support those standing out for the 
closed shop, and volunteered to give fifty per 
cent. The Vorwdarts headed a subscription list 
with $2,000 for the strikers, and collected 
$50,000. A furore for the closed shop arose. 
Young boys and bearded old men and young 
women came to the office and offered half their 
wages, three quarters of their wages. One boy- 
offered to give all his wages and sell papers for 
his living. Every day the office was besieged 
by committees, appointed by the men and 
women in the settled shops, asking to con- 
tribute to the cause more than the percentage 
determined by the union. These were men and 
women accustomed to enduring hardships for 
a principle, men and women who had fought in 
Russia, who were revolutionists, willing to make 
sacrifices, eager to make sacrifices. Their blin 
faith was the backbone of the strike. ; 

This furore was continuing when, in the third 
week in August, the loss of contracts by the 
manufacturers and the general stagnation of 
business due to the idleness of 40,000 men and 
women, normally wage-earners, induced a num- 
ber of bankers and merchants of the East Side 
to bring pressure for a settlement of the strike. 
Louis Marshall, an attorney well known in Jew- 
ish charities in New York, assembled the lawyers 
of both sides. They drew up an agreement in 
which the preferential union shop again ap- 
peared as the basis of future operations, formu- 
lated as at the Brandeis conference. 

The Vorwdarts printed the result of the Mar- 
shall conference with deep concern. It main- 
tained a neutral attitude. The editorials urged 
that the readers consider the whole document 
soberly, discuss it freely in local meetings, and 
vote for themselves, on their own full under- 
standing, after mature conviction on each point. 


Difficult Position of the Strike Leaders 


Crowds surged around the Vorwdrts office. 
They almost mobbed the East Side leaders, 
with their voluble questioning about the pref- 
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erential union shop. Thousands of men and 
women and children called out pleas and re- 
proaches and recriminations, in an avid per- 
sonal demonstration possible only to their race. 
“Oh, you wouldn’t. sell us out?” they cried 
desperately. ‘‘You wouldn’t sell us out? You 
are our hope.” 

Imagine what these days of doubt, of an at- 
tempt to understand, meant to these multi- 
tudes, knowing no industrial faith but that of 
the closed shop which had failed them abso- 
lutely, wanderers from a strange country, turn- 
ing wildly to their leaders, who could only tell 
them that they must determine their own fates, 
they must decide for themselves. These leaders 
have been blamed at once for their autocracy 
and for not mobilizing and informing and di- 
recting these multitudes more clearly and firmly. 
Their critics fail to realize the remarkably 
various economic and political histories of the 
enormous concourse of human beings engaged 
in the needle trades of New York. 

However that may be, when the workers and 
their families surged around the Vorwdrts office 
and asked the leaders if they had betrayed 
them, Schlesinger, the business manager, and 
the old strike leaders addressed them from the 
windows, and said to the people, with painful 
emotion: “You are our masters. What you 
decide we will report back to the association 
lawyers. What you decide shall be done.” 

Terrible was the position of these men. Well 
they knew that the winter was approaching; 
that the closed shop could not win; that the 
workers could not hear the truth about the 
preferential union shop, and that the man who 
stood avowedly for the preferential shop, now 
the best hope of victory for the union, would be 
called a traitor to the union. 

In great anxiety, the meetings assembled. 
The workers had all come to the same conclu- 
sion. They all rejected the Marshall agreement. 

Soon after this, the tide of loyalty to the 
closed shop was incited to its high-water mark 
by the action of Judge Goff, who, as a result of 
a suit of one of the firms of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, issued an injunction against peace- 
ful picketing, on the part of the strikers, on the 
ground that picketing for the closed shop was 
an action of conspiracy in constraint of trade, 
and therefore unlawful. 

The manufacturers were now, naturally, more 
deeply distrusted than ever on the East Side.* 
The doctrine of the closed shop became almost 


* This decision met with disapproval, not only on the East Side. 
The New York Evening Post said: ‘Justice Goff's decision em- 
bodies rather strange law and certainly very poor policy. One need 
not be a sympathizer with trade-union policy, as it reveals itself 
to-day, in order to see that the latest injunction, if generally upheld, 
would seriously ee such defensive powers as legitimately 
belong to organized labor.” And the Times: ‘This is the 
Strongest decision ever handed down against labor.” 
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ritualistic. Early in September, one cf the 
Labor Day parades was headed by an aged Jew, 
white-bearded and fierce-eyed,— a cloak-maker 
who knew no other words of English than those 
he uttered,— who waved a purple banner and 
shouted at regular intervals: ‘Closed shop! 
Closed shop!” That man represented the 
spirit of thousands of immigrants who have 
recently become trade-unionists in America. 
Impossible to say to such a man that the idea 
of the closed shop had been an enemy to the 
spread of trade-unionism in this country by its 
implication of monopolistic tyranny. 
Impossible, indeed, to say anything to union- 
ists whose reply to every just representation is, 
“Closed shop”; or to employers whose reply 
to every just representation is, ‘““We do not 
wish other people to run our business.” This 
reply the Marshall conference still had to hear 
for some days. It was now the first week in 
September. There was great suffering among 
the cloak-makers. On the manufacturers’ side, 
contracts heretofore always filled by certain 
New York houses, in this prolonged stoppage 
of their factories were finally lost to them and 
placed with establishments in other important 
cloak-making centers — Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, and even abroad. Two or three 
large union houses settled for terms, in hours 
and wages, that were satisfactory to every one 
concerned, though lower than the demands on 
these points listed in the cloak-makers’ first letter. 
Curiously enough, wages and hours had been 
left to arbitration, had never been thoroughly 
considered, in the whole situation before. 
Neither the workers nor the employers had 
clearly stated what they really would stand for 
on these vital points. No one, not even the 
most wildly partizan figures on either side, sup- 
posed that the first demands as to wages and 
hours represented an ultimatum. The debaters 
in the Marshall conference now agreed on feasi- 
ble terms on these points,* though, curiously 


* These are the clauses of the Marshall agreement on wage scale 
and hours of labor which affect women workers. The term ** sample- 
makers ” includes, of course, sample-makers of cloaks. The week 
workers among the cloak-makers are principally the sample- makers. 
But the greater proportion of the workers in the cloak factories are 
piece workers. This explains why there is no definite weekly wage 
schedule listed for cloak-workers as such. Sample-makers, $22; 
sample skirt-makers, $22; skirt-basters, $14; skirt-finishers, $10; 
buttonhole-makers: Class A, a minimum of $1.20 per 100 button- 
holes; Class B, a minimum of 80 cents per 100 buttonholes. 

As to piece work, the price to be paid is to be agreed upon by a 
committee of the employees in each shop and their employer. The 
chairman of said price committee of the employees shall act as the 
representative of the employees in their dealings with the employer. 

The weekly hours of labor shall consist of 50 hours in 6 —s 
days, to wit, nine hours on all days except the sixth day, whic 
shall consist of five hours only. 

No overtime work shall be permitted between the fifteenth day 
of November and the fifteenth day of January, or during the months 
of June and July, except upon samples. 

Yo overtime work shall be permitted on Saturdays, except to 
workers not working on Saturdays, nor on any day for more than 
two and one half hours, nor before 8 a.m. or after 8:30 P.M, 

For overtime work all week workers shall receive double the 
usual pay. 
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enough, the rates for piece work were left to the 
arbitration of individual shops. In spite of this 
fact, the majority of the workers are paid by 
piece work. The former clauses of the agree- 
ment relating to the abolition of home work 
and of sub-contracting remained practically. as 
they had stood before.* As for the idea of the 


preferential union shop, it- had undoubtedly 


been gaining ground. Naturally, at first, ap- 


pearing to the Vorwdrts’ staff and to many. 


ardent unionists as opposed to unionism, it had 
now’assumed a different aspect. This was the 
final formulation of the preferential union shop 
in+the Marshall agreement: 


“Each member of the Manufacturers’ Asso-- 


ciation is to maintain a union shop, a ‘union 


shop’ being understood to refer to a shop where: 


union standards as to working conditions pre- 
vail, and where, when hiring help, union men 
are preferred, it being recognized that, since 
there are differences of skill among those em- 
ployed in the trade, employers shall have free- 
dom of selection between one union man and 
another, and shall not be confined to any list nor 
bound to follow any prescribed order whatsoever. 

“It is further understood that all existing 
agreements and obligations of the employer, 
including those to present employees, shall be 
respected. 
clare their belief in the union, and that all who 
desire its benefits should share.in its burdens.” 

As will be seen, this formulation signified that 
the union men available for a special kind of 
work in a factory must be sought before any 
other men. The words “non-union man,” the 
words arousing the antagonism of the East Side, 
are not mentioned. But whether the preference 
of union men is or is not insisted on as strongly 
as in the Brandeis agreement must remain a 
matter of open opinion. 

This formulation was referred to the strike 
committee. It was accepted by the strike com- 
mittee, and went into force on September 8. 


How the Strike Ended 


The Vorwdrts posted the news as a great 
union victory. The news ran like wild-fire over 


“# There has been practically no complaint on the part of the 
workers or the public concerning the sanitary conditions of the 
larger houses, At present the strike settlement has established a 
joint board of sanitary control, composed of three representatives 
of the Public, Dr. W. J. Scheffelin, chairman, Miss ald of the 
Nurses’ Settlement, and Dr. Henry Moskowitz of the Downtown 
Ethical Society; two representatives of the workers, Dr. George 
Price, Medical Sanitary Inspector of the New York Department of 
Health, 1895-1904, and Mr. Schl of the 
Vorwarts: and two representatives. of the manufacturers, Mr. 
Max Meier and Mr, Silver, The work of this committee will be the 
enforcement of uniform sanitary conditions in all shops, including 
the more obscure and smaller establishments. 
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The manufacturers, however, de- 


STRIKE 


the East Side. Multitudes assembled; men, 
women, and. children ran around in Rutgers 
Square, in a-tumult of rejoicing. The work- 
ers seized London, the unionists’ lawyer, and 
carried him around the square on their 
shoulders, and they even made him stand 
on their shoulders and address the crowd 
from them. People sobbed and wept and 
laughed and cheered; and Roman Catholic 
Italians and Russian Jews, who had before 
sneered at each other as “‘dagoes” and “‘shee-' 
nies,” seized each other in their arms and called 
each other brother. 

Now that the men and women have returned 
to their shops, it remains for all the-people in- 
volved — the manufacturers, the workers, the 
retailers, and the interested public —~ to make 
a dispassionate estimate of this new* arrange- 
ment. Is the preferential shop so delicate a 
fabric as to prove futile? Has it sustaining 
power? Will the final agreement prove, at last, 
to be a union victory? Will both sides act in 
good-faith — the manufacturers always honestly 
preferring union men, the union leaders always 
maintaining a democratic and an_ inclusive 
union, without autocracy or bureaucratic ex- 
clusion? Undoubtedly there will be failures 
on both sides. But the New York cloak- 
makers’ strike may be historical, not only 
for its results in the cloak industry, but for its 
contribution to the industrial problems of the 
country. 

No outsider can read the statement of the 
terms of the manufacturers’ preference with- 
out feeling that a joint agreement committee 
should have been established to consider cases 
of alleged unfair discrimination against union 
workers, On the other hand, no outsider can 
hear without a feeling of uneasiness such an 
assertion as was made to the writer — that 
strike-breakers had been obliged to pay an ini- 
tiation fee of one hundred dollars to enter the 
Cloak-Makers’ Union. 

There is undoubtedly, on both sides, need of 
patience and a long: educational process to 
change the attitude of hostility and bitterness 
engendered by more than twenty years of a 
false policy of antagonism. But never before, 
in the cloak-makers’ history, have the men 
and women gone back to work after a strike 
holding their heads as high as they do to- 
day.t It can be reasonably believed that 
their last summer’s struggle will achieve a 
permanent gain for the workers’ industrial 
future. 

"+ This statement is written in the last week in September. 
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